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Where others seek mere 
wealth, he searches for 
experience. 


He captures it in his own 
distinct way. 
He smokes for pleasure. 
-He gets it from the 
blend of Turkish and 


Domestic tobaccos in 
~ Camel Filters. 


“ 


Turkish and — 
Y= Domestic Blend 


“" 19mg. “tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report DEC. '76. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Choosing a tuner Take the AT-2600 and the 8 ohms, 20-20,000 Hz 
and an integrated amplifier big AM-2800 amp, with a solid at .15% Total Harmonic 
is a lot like choosing a mate. You 80 watts, RMS per channel, 8 ohms, _ Distortion. And the AT-2400 tuner. 
~ look for things like compatibility, per- | 20-20,000 Hz at .08% Total Har- No matter which of the perfect 
formance, appearance and, of course, _ monic Distortion. AKAI couples you choose, you get 
fidelity. Or the AM-2600 amp at 60 specs and features not found on all- 
AKAI just made the process watts, RMS per channel, 8 ohms, in-one receivers in the same price 
of matching component separates 20-20,000 Hz at .1% Total Har- category. Improvements you can hear. 
foolproof with a new line of tuners — monit Distortion. And match it with With clean, clear power per channel. 
and integrated amplifiers. Paired the AT-2600 tuner. To hear the new separates, see 
on the grounds of total compatibility. Or maybe the AM-2400 amp your AKAI dealer. And live in 


And priced to be affordable. at 40 watts, RMS per channel, perfect harmony. AK AI 
For a 18 "x 24” poster of this Charles Bragg etching, send $2 to AKAI, Dept. OU,2139 E. Del Amo Blvd., P.O. Box 6010, Compton, CA 90224, ATTN: Couples. 
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SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY—A BLEND. 80 PROOF. 


Where quality drinks begin. 


Ss 


Seagram's 7 Crown makes 
any drink taste better, because 
it tastes better all by itself. 


Seagram's 7 Crown 
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MAIL 4 Se 80 AND 
Readers speak out! HISTORY OF GENTLEMEN: 
DIRTY DISCS JOHNNY BENCH 


by Barry Hansen 
Up from under the counter. 


15 


by Robert S. Wieder 
A visit with the world’s first 


$100,000-a-year catcher. 


OPENERS 


Life as panderer. 


SEX TAPES 
Sexually aggressive 
women, pro and con. 


z i 
CONVERSATION WITH 
TED TAYLOR 
The father of the tactical nuke 
worries about what you're doing 
in your basement. 


30) 


REVUE 


Warhol from Bad to worse. 
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PASSION PITS 
by Gregory Curtis 


Does the screen merely reflect THE 

what happens in the cars? FIRE 
ESCAPADE 
A girl, 


a couple of guys, 
a balmy evening, 
a fire escape, 


54 


HIDE 

THE SALAMI 

New light on the 
boxer-Jockey controversy. 


MAIL-ORDER 
58 MIRACLES 
by Glenn O'Brien 
She places herself THE WHOLE See human aura! 
in the gentle hands TRUTH ABOUT Detect UFOs 
of destiny. LIE DETECTORS in your spare time! 


by Craig Pyes 


Crossing of fingers doesn't help. 78 


VALERIE 
Her ways are mysterious 
but her wants are not wanton. 


ANITA BRYANT’S 
HOLY WAR 
ON HOMOSEXUALS 


by Albert Glass 

Her eyes have seen the glory 
holes and the gay recruiters 
at the schoolhouse door. 


MINERAL } 98 


WHO RUNS 

JIMMY CARTER? WATER EILEEN 

by Craig S. Karpel The secret Inflation 

Just for starters, they do not like of the perfect has her 
democracy as much as you do. ice cube revealed. by the short hairs. 
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Love songs in a green meadow. Sing-alongs 
in your cousin's classic Packard. 
Keep track of the good times. 
With a portable recorder and Tracs® 
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Tracs is the blank tape spe- 
cially made for portable recorders. 
Designed to take the extra abuse , 
portables naturally get, and to sound good any time, any place. Fitch: Van Nuys’ by, Roger Webste Sta so 
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You can buy Tracs in cassettes (available in either hard or soft Entiroparenial Conny 
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Unidentical twins. 


We couldn't leave well 
enough alone. So when 
the A-170 was rated a 
“best buy” we made it 
even better. Now it's the 
A-1708. 


It's easy to understand 
what makes it a best 

buy; if it were our only 
deck, the A-170S would 
cost much more. In- 
stead, we were able to 
take advantage of the 
same technology and 
computerized equip- 
ment we use in making 
decks that cost three times 
as much as the A-170S. 
Which means the differ. 
ence between our low- 
est priced deck and our 
heavy duty decks is fea- 
tures, and not tolerances. 
And speaking of heavy 
duty, the A-170S even has 
a built-in Dolby* noise 
reduction system, to vir 
tually eliminate annoying 
tape hiss. 


So if you're looking for a 
best buy in a top-load- 
ing deck for less than 
$200, ** your choice is 
simple; TEAC A-170S. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Wow & Flutter (NAB Weighted): 
0.09% WRMS 


Signal-to-noise ratio: 
Without Dolby 

$0 dB(WTD 3% THD) 
With Dolby @ 1 kHz 
55 dB 

With Dolby over 5 kHz 
60 dB 

Frequency response: 
Cr02/FeCr tape 
30-14,000 Hz 
Hi-energy tape 
30-11,000 Hz 


*Dolby is a trademark of Dolby 
Laboratories, Inc. 


**Nationally advertised value. Ac- 


tual resale prices will be deter- 
mined individually and at the sole 
discretion of authorized TEAC 
dealers. 


The A-100 is shown with an op- 
tional simulated wood cabinet. 


A-100 


And for you front-load- 
ing fans, the TEAC “best 
buy deck comes that 
way, too. 


The A-100, also 

less than $200,** boasts 
the same features and 
specs as the A-170S; the 
same precise transport 
system; same capstan 
driveshaft, ground to a 
tolerance of one micron 
or less. You can still 
change from fast for- 
ward to rewind without 
hitting the STOP button. 
There's even a special 


timer function so you can 
plug in an external 

timer and record when 
you re away from home. 


So whether you like your 
deck up like the A-170S, 
or up front like the A-100, 
we have a best buy for 
you; one of the unidenti- 
cal twins from the TEAC 
fine family of 

tape decks. 


TEAC. 


The leader. Always has been. 


TEAC Corporation of America 
7733 Telegraph Road 
Montebello, California 90640 

In Canada TEAC is distributed by White 
Electronic Development Corporation 
(1966) Ltd. 


GREAT SKIING 
rs re 


It’s a great resort. 


700 spacious rooms for luxury 
lovers. Acres and acres of things 
to do. 27 holes of the most 
challenging golf on the Eastern 
Seaboard. A terrific ski area 
nearby. A star-filled showroom, a 
lively discotheque, a range of 
bars and restaurants to please your 
every gustatory whim. Indoor and 
outdoor swimming pools and 
tennis courts. Stables. Even a 
playground for the kids. 


All this... and it's just a little 
over 50 miles from Manhattan. It’s 
too good to miss. It’s great. 


FOR RESERVATIONS 
OR INFORMATION: 
Call TOLL-FREE 
800-621-1116 
(In Illinois, call (312) PL 1-8100.) 
Or see your travel agent 


PPAYBOYEes2% 
GREATGORGEE) 


MAIL 


Incensed over censorship 

There is a pornography crackdown 
in Toronto and I, for one, am fright- 
ened—not of the pornographers but of 
the police, who invade our lives more 
and more each day. Ontario’s Attorney 
General Roy McMurtry has initiated a 
joint task force made up of both On- 
tario and Toronto police to implement 
the crackdown. The way McMurtry sees 

“There has to be some sort of gov- 
ernment regulation to control this de- 
praved filth.” In addition, a censorship 
committee has been formed by the Pe- 
riodical Distributors of Canada to ad- 
vise distributors on ‘acceptable Canadian 
community standards.” This committee 
spent two months examining 56 pub- 
lications and ultimately recommended 
that 12 not be distributed. OUI was one 
of those 12. 

No one has the right to tell me what 
I may read, see, hear, or think. The 
actions of the church, police and gov- 
ernment are scandalous, and more of 
us should let them know it. 

Fuck censorship! 

BRUCE EAKIN 
Toronto, Ontario 


Eros is a woman 
I have a collection of erotic literature 
that goes back to the Victorian age. I’ve 
read Frank Harris, D. H. Lawrence, 
Henry Miller, Norman Mailer, Erica 
Jong and a pile of less well-known 
authors, but I have never read anything 
so compelling and erotic as Anais Nin’s 
Artists and Models (June), It stuns me to 
realize that this story was written in 
the Forties when no one had the courage 
to publish it. What an incredible writer. 
WILLIAM BROOKS 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


I've just finished reading Anais Nin’s 
beautiful story for the fifth time and it’s 
just as powerful as it was the first time I 
read it. Yesterday, my boyfriend Dave 
was over and we both got stoned and 
read the story together. You know how 
pot makes you very sensually aware? 
Well, Dave and I were so inspired by 
the story of Louise and Antonio that 
we tore into each other like a couple of 
sex-starved maniacs. It was fantastic, 
really fantastic. Thanks, OUI. 

Mary HILi 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The man in the moon 
I was captivated by “The Moons of 
June” in the June Openers. I'm an ass 


man myself and rarely have I seen such 
an exquisite collection of female fan- 
nies as those that depicted a full moon, 
half moon, dark side of the moon, etc. 
There was, however, one kind of moon 
you neglected to photograph; I'm talking, 
of course, about the man in the moon. 
My girlfriend Georgia, who has one 
of the most delectable rear ends I've 
ever seen, agreed to pose for such an 
illustration. The man we used. for the 
picture is a miniature cowboy; I must 


confess that I had a different man in 
mind—namely me—but I didn’t think 
our would publish the picture. 
JOHN MILLS 
Seattle, Washington 
P.S. Did you know that strawberries 
grow on the moon? 


I only wish I could fly to one of 
those moons. 
SHIGEO HARA GUTI 
Shizuoka, Japan 


Star wars 

Henry Weil’s thesis in his article The 
Astrology Industry (June) that most 
astrologers are both avaricious and in- 
competent at making money is quite 
erroneous. Although I told him about it, 
Weil left out the fact that I was offered 
$100,000 in 1969 to set up an astrolog- 
ical computer company, but that I de- 
clined, because I did not believe in it. 
He also neglected to mention that the 
National Astrological Society is a non- 
profit, Federally tax-exempt organiza- 
tion. Finally, when Weil wrote that I 
would not be able to make money from 
any one of my individual astrological 
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Marlboro 
Lights 


The spirit of Marlboro 
in a low tar cigaretie. 
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Marlboro 


LOWERED TAR & NICOTINE 


Lighter in taste. Lower in tar. And still offers up the same quality that has made Marlboro famous. 


\ 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
13 mg: ‘tar,’ 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec:76 


THE MORE 
YOU TRAVEL, 
THE MORE 
YOU’ LL LIKE 


It’s just what a hotel should be. 
Handsome. Without being gilty-glittery. Convenient. Without the confusion. 
A friendly place with friendly prices. 


Playboy Towers is located just steps off Michigan Avenue in Chicago. Close to commerce. 
Right next door to the fun. It has its own fine restaurant. The superconvivial 
Lobby Bar. And there's a Playboy Club in the adjoining building. 


You couldn’t ask for more. For reservations or information, call toll-free 800-621-1116. 
In Hlinois, call (312) 751-8100. Or see your travel agent. 


ED. 


Playboy Towers 


163 East Walton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


pursuits, he conveniently ignored the 
fact that I, as well as practically every 
serious and qualified astrologer in this 
country, have more clients than I can 
comfortably handle. 

Weil’s article is a classic case of an 
author selecting only the facts that would 
support his preconceived prejudices. 

H. WEINGARTEN, Executive Secretary 

National Astrological Society 

New York, New York 


I heartily agree with Weil that “What's 
your sign?” may well be the most boring 
question of the Seventies. Unfortunately 
his astrology article is easily the most 
boring article in an otherwise superb 
issue. 

JERRY BEACH 
Kansas City, Missouri 


I know two astrologers, and they are 
both dedicated people who sincerely be- 
lieve that they are helping people realize 
their potential. They don’t make very 
much money and they certainly don’t do 
anybody any harm, so why pick on 
astrologers? Why not do an exposé on 
the medical industry? Now, there’s a real 
group of money-grubbing charlatans. 

Bos GOLDSTEIN 
Houston, Texas 


My knowledge of astrology is defi- 
nitely superficial, but it occurred to me 
as I was reading Weil's article that no- 
where does he ever think to mention OUI 
magazine’s natal chart. I know that the 
magazine first appeared in October 
1972, so that makes it a Libra. How 
nice. Libras are generally the most at- 
tractive members of the zodiac; they are 
also graceful, artistic, sexy and con- 
cerned with meting out justice (the 
symbol is the scales). Just thought you’d 
like to know. 

VIRGINIA ALBRITTON 
Chicago, Illinois 

There’s only one problem with your 
astrological chart. Although the first 
issue of out was dated October, it 
actually appeared on the newsstands in 
September 1972, and that makes us a 
Virgo. According to our handy sun-sign 
book, that makes us prudish, worrisome, 
cranky and a_ perfectionist. Hmmm. 
Well, maybe we have Libra rising. 


Spite for spies 

All the high-level spies and cops with 
whom Peter Manso talked in the Round- 
Table Discussion: Undercover Work 
(June) had ingenious ways of defending 
their deeds, but what comes through 
most clearly to me is how completely 
lacking in human decency they all are. 
They can argue until the cows come 
home about the need for spies at 
home and abroad, but I don’t buy any 
of that. As far as I’m concerned, the 


The strategu; brilliant. 


The move: Yours. 
The drink: KaHeda) 
Black Russian. 


Because you appreciate 
excellence: mix one 
ounce of Kahitia and 
two ounces of vodka 

on the rocks. 


Do treat yourself to our 
Kahlua recipe book. It's 


yours for the asking. 
Because you deserve 
something.nice. 


Kahlua. Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico. 53 Proof. 
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Maidstone Wine & Spirits Inc., 116 N. Robertson, Los Angeles, CA 90048. 


Actual Size 


It’s perfection in Erection — 
the beautiful Sterling Silver 
Penis that really works! Give 
a tug at the chain and watch 
the little darlin’ rise to the 
occasion. It’s a perfect gift 
for someone you love. Or wear 
it yourself, and look out for 
the reaction. 

Special Introductory Offer! 
Sterling Silver Penis 

plus 18” chain... only $49.95 
Also available in 14K gold 

(with chain) $175.00 


well, pull my chain 


Deuwol Enterprises Ltd. 
11 South St., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


Please send me: 
——Sterling Silver Penis(es) @ $49.95 $_—_ 


——14K Gold penis(es) @ $175.00 s—— 
Please add sales tax, if any. 

Name—____— 

Address. 

City. = = States = Zip 


Master Charge = 


Signature 


We pay postage! No COD’s CR6 
el Peat Reap estes Dabo 


damage done by our spies within the 
U.S. far surpasses any damage our so- 
called enemies have ever caused. 
PAUL BAIN 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


I generally don’t bother to read the 
heavier articles in our (yeah, I buy the 
mag for the pictures), but I had a long 
plane flight last week and I read Manso’s 
conversation with the spies. It was fasci- 
nating. I’m glad that we have people 
who are willing to do the dirty work 
that needs to be done, because I sure 
don’t want to have to deal with it. 

FRANK WILSON 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Monster of the Third Reich 
That Hitler was egomaniacal, ex- 

traordinarily selfish and childish has 
been established by historians and psy- 
chologists before, but the memoir by 
Brigid Hitler (My Brother-in-law Adolf, 
June) adds the insight of firsthand 
experience to the theory. The personal 
glimpses of Hitler through the eyes of a 
family member are far more powerful 
than a dry recounting of historical facts. 
Hitler was a monster, yes, but what a 
fascinating monster. 

CLARENCE PETERSON 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Nighttime reading 

I took the enclosed picture of myself 
at three A.M. That’s right, three A.M. 
Impossible, you say? Not if you are 


standing at Scott Base, Antarctica, in 
January as I was. At that time of year, 
Antarctica has 24 hours of daylight. The 
mountain just over my shoulder is Mount 


10 


Erebus, one of the few active volcanoes 
in Antarctica. I thought you’d like to 
know that oul is read in even the most 
remote parts of the world. I hear the 
penguins like to look at the pictures. 

BILL MorRGAN 

U.S. Navy 

Scott Base, Antarctica 


Celebrity sex 
How I Learned About Sex is the best 
article in the June issue. I never thought 
that the children of celebrities could be 
so funny. They are a great deal more 
interesting than their famous parents. 
Ed Begley, Jr.’s bout with a crenshaw 
melon set me to laughing out loud on 
a rush-hour bus. Keep up the good 
work, OUI. 
Ep PIoTROWSKI 
Detroit, Michigan 


I can’t believe it. How did you get all 
those celebrities’ children to say such 
outrageous things? The article was a 
gas. My girl says that you must have 
made it up. 

CHUCK HERRING 
Ft. Worth, Texas 

We'd never do a thing like that. It’s 

all true. 


The photo our published of Kathy 
Cronkite (Walter’s daughter) did not do 
her justice. It was obviously taken from 
the film Network, in which Kathy 
played a Patty Hearst-type revolution- 
ary. I’ve seen her on television and she’s 
a very sexy-looking lady with a sensual, 
husky voice. Otherwise, I enjoyed the 
article very much. 

JACKSON W. BRITTAIN 
Encino, California 


Cheap chic 
The jock-chic article The Age of 
Discipline (June) is the best fashion 
piece I've ever seen in out. First of all, 
Moshe Brakha’s photography is terrific: 
weird but terrific. I didn’t mind that 
he cut off most of his models’ heads, 
but it sure was a shame that Lolita’s 
left breast got caught in a fold of the 
magazine. Next, I must congratulate you 
on your choice of clothes. Most of the 
items are in the $10 to $20 bracket, 
which means that I could actually afford 
some of them. 
Harry Lipsitz 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Gun-shy 

I flipped over Pascale Goes on 
Maneuvers (June). That girl is hot, man, 
really hot. I’ve always been attracted to 
girls in leather and boots, but Pascale’s 
gun belt is just too much. I do have one 
question, though: Where is Pascale’s 


™ 


gun? I’ve looked at all the pictures, but 
I don’t see one. 


PATRICK LYNCH 
New York, New York 
Pascale doesn’t own a gun, Pat. “Guns 
are for maniacs,” she says. “On the 


other hand, bullets are very cute; they’re 
like miniature phallic symbols.” 


You don’t specify what army she’s 
in, so I must assume that Pascale either 
is involved in some conflict of her own, 
or is one more soldier in the perennial 
battle of the sexes. I hope she keeps her 
flanks protected and that her trigger 
never jams. 

C. PERRY 
Toronto, Ontario 


It was Pascal, the French philosopher, 
who proposed a triangle as god. Your 
Pascale is not much of a philosopher, 
but she has a most godlike triangle. 

S. MIMoTo 
San Francisco, California 


Tales of Hoffman 
I was incredibly moved by Abbie 
Hoffman’s account My Life on the Lam 
(June). Abbie is my favorite fugitive. 
Thanks to Hoffman for being so hon- 
est. It’s nice that he’s able to share not 
only the ups but the downs as well. 
I wish you the best of everything, 
Abbie, wherever you are. 
AL PETRONE 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


I am 18 years old and I’m in prison 
for 25 years to life. I’d just like to say 
that I’m tired of hearing about Abbie 
Hoffman. Oh, none of us here wants to 
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Now you don't have to be 
born with it. 


promise in a bottle. 

It’s more like a guarantee. 
Splash it on your face, 
your neck, your chest. The 

more you use, the better. 
Because it is truly 

Sex Appeal. (And man can 

never have too much.) 


peal. 


“ppe cologne Sex Appeal by Jovan. 
OR MEN For the first time in the 

. history of the world... 
Sex Appeal. We bottled it. 
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Now you don’t have to 
be born with it. 

This provocative, 
Stimulating blend of rare 
Spices and herbs was 
created by man for the 
sole purpose of attracting 
woman. At will. 


More than the usual... 
(CONTINUED ON BACK) 


4FL.OZ. 118CC.ML. 


for Mi ologne 


R MEN. 


JOVAN 


for MEN. 


Introducing Jovan * ~~ 
Sex Appeal Aftershave/Cologne for Men. 


At America’s finest stores. Jovan, Inc., 875 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60611 ©1975, Jovan, Inc. 


see Abbie get busted; we know that he 
is a white brother in danger with the 
cops and we respect him for that, but 
this Yippie game and radical shit is just 
too much. It’s easy for him to run off at 
the mouth, but he should be doing some- 
thing for his white brothers in prison. 
JAMES ROBERT ZIENTEK 
Elmira, New York 


Cattle call 
Bravo, Ed Sanders! His article On the 
Trail of the Night Surgeons (May) about 
the cattle mutilations gave me chills 
even though I was reading it in bed with 
the door locked—and I live 12 miles 
from the nearest ranch. Stave off those 
heart-attack rushes, Ed, until you man- 
age to expose the culprits. 
JOHNNIE MONTOYA 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


The fist-fucking end 
Wow! My head is really blown away! 
I just finished reading the Short Takes 
interview with gay movie director Fred 
Halsted (June), and I’m teetering on the 
brink of total disbelief—except that I 
don’t believe anyone could possibly 
make up such things. Fist fucking? Con- 
sentual death as the ultimate sexual ex- 
perience? This guy is not only crazy, he’s 
insane, really insane. I expect he’s not 
bored much, however. 
Bos PRUITT 
Atlanta, Georgia 


I always wondered what gay people 
did, and now that I know, I’m appalled. 
Halsted can’t get himself killed quickly 
enough to suit me. 

A. ADAMS 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The big bird that goes cheap-cheap 
Ever since I read John Roemer’s piece 
on Underground Airlines (June), I 
haven’t been able to look at an airline 
advertisement without thinking about 
what rip-offs all the major airlines are. 
I'm sure that the men who head these 
companies are some of our country’s 
staunchest capitalists, but it’s obvious 
that they got as powerful as they are not 
through free enterprise but through 
price fixing. And the Federal Govern- 
ment lets them get away with it. I’ve 
always wondered why air fares are so 
expensive, and now I realize that it’s be- 
cause the major airlines have practically 
outlawed all the small companies that 
would like to give consumers what they 
really want: cheap fares. I don’t know 
anybody who wouldn't give up movies, 
piano bars, champagne, peanuts and all 
the other frills if they knew they could 
fly for less than half the regular price. 
Thank you for publicizing the plight 
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of the charter airlines. I think it’s time 
we all wrote to our Congressmen to 
stop commercial airlines from this out- 


‘rageous price fixing. 


Jor D’AMIco 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Racing to Leahward 

If I could speak French, I'd be book- 

ing passage right this minute on the 
next boat to France to look up Leah 
Leveque, the girl who so delightfully 
scattered rose petals over her even more 
delightful body (Leah, June). I’ve been 
looking for a girl like Leah all of my 
life. I quote from her story: “This girl 
means business. This girl isn’t fucking 
around. .. . She throws caution to the 
wind when those around her are play- 
ing with kites.” Tell me, does she like 
kinky sex? 


JOHN POLIZZzI 
St. Louis, Missouri 
In answer to your question, John, 
Leah says that kinky is in the mind of the 


beholder: “Some people think that wear- 
ing stockings and garters is kinky. I think 
that wearing panty hose is kinky. Panty 
hose make me itch.” 


Confusing the issue 

The idea behind Get /t Straight Once 
and for All (June) is quite clever; I 
must admit I never really did under- 
stand the differences between leeks and 
scallions or Manet and Monet. And I 
never could remember if it's Mas- 
ters or Johnson who is the woman. My 
only complaint is that the list should 
have been longer. I am still in the dark, 


for example, as to how A.C. is different 
from D.C. Any dodo can tell Cardinale 
from Lollobrigida, but what, pray tell, 
distinguishes Elke Sommer from Britt 
Ekland? Or, for that matter, Russian 
dressing from Thousand Island? These 
are the questions that perplex mankind. 
ROBERT SCOTT 
Montreal, Quebec 
You'll be happy to know, Robert, that 
your questions will be answered before 
long in “Son of Get It Straight.” You 
and other readers who have found the 
world confusing lately are invited to 
write to the Get It Straight editor. 


Pop quiz 
Although Dan Carlinsky’s Star Trek 

Trivia Quiz (May) was quite well de- 
signed, there is one technical point that 
should be set right. The answer to Ques- 
tion 16 indicates that only six people 
can be transported onto or off the 
Enterprise in one action. This is not 
true—although it is an understandable 
error since, in the television series, 
only one standard transporter was ever 
shown to operate at any one time. Ac- 
cording to the Star Fleet Technical 
Manual, the Enterprise carries four six- 
person transporters, two cargo trans- 
porters and five 22-person emergency 
transporters. 

Tony BOATRIGHT 

Department of Physics and 

Space Sciences 
Florida Institute of Technology 
Melbourne, Florida 


Error, repeat, error: The High Priest- 
ess of Yonada is named Natira, not 
Matiza. Never heard of Matiza. Prob- 
ably made up. 

Shape up, Carlinsky, or you'll find a 
photon torpedo in your Jell-O. 

CAPTAIN KEN P. ADAMS 
Starship Excalibur 
Irvine, California 

Carlinsky replies: “I would answer 
Captain Adams and the rest with an 
ancient Vulcan curse, but, as everyone 
knows, ancient Vulcan curses are un- 
printable, even in out. I would like to 
add that all the answers in the quiz 
came directly from the television shows 
and not from any manuals or blueprints 
published since the series ended. Never- 
theless, I always enjoy being caught in 
a mistake, and I hope every Trekperson 
who is also a Beatlesperson will run right 
out and buy my paperback ‘The Com- 
plete Beatles Quiz Book’ and write to 
me about any mistakes they may find.” 


Address letters to: 

Mail, out 

919 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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INTRODUCING COMPONENT STEREO 


Audio experts agree on very 
little. But they all concur on one 
thing. So far, components are the 
best approach to high fidelity. 

But there’s no rule that says 
you just can’t put those compo- 
nents together in one neat pack- 
age. And still get all the sound. 

Without all the hassle. 

So Pioneer did just that. 

And now, thanks to a lot of 
time, energy and solid-state tech- 
nology, we proudly present the 
new Centrex Stereo Systems by 
Pioneer. 

1. Built-in cassette tape deck 
with chromium dioxide tape 
switch, fast-forward, rewind, 
pause button, full automatic 
shut-off, concentric record level 
controls and resettable tape 
counter. (8-track available.) 

e Professional front-loading. 


WITHOUT COMPONENTS. 


3. Automatic 3-speed changer powerful, yet clean sound.A 4-inch 


with free-stop-hinge dust cover. 

4. Audiophile features include 
loudness contour, stereo/mono 
switch, click-stop bass and treble, 
concentric volume and balance, 
plug-in jacks and selector switch 
for additional speakers, head- 
phone jack, auxiliary input, 300 
ohm FM antenna hook-up. 

5. Flywheel tuning, stereo 
indicator light, FM center-tuning 
meter and FM muting switch. 

Low-mass tone arm has 
moving-magnet ADC cartridge, 
with pressure and anti-skate 
adjustments, and precision 
damped cueing. 

Z. Full-range, 3-way speaker 
system 1s controlled by a precise 
frequency divider network for 
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mid-range speaker has crisp,clear 
audio response. Cabinet dimen- 
sions: 22'%2"h x 10%2"d x 13"w. 
Efficient 3-inch tweeter 

gives sharp highs. Knitted grille 
fabric is acoustically transparent. 

9. Big 10-inch woofer is per- 
Sectly matched to amplifier out- 
put for maximum driving power 
and minimum distortion. 

Here’s your installation 
kit. Find a wail socket and you'll 
be up to your ears in music. 

So, now that you’ve read all 
about Centrex component stereo 
without components, why not give 
it the real test? Your Pioneer 
dealer is waiting. 

CENTREX 


by PIONEER 


Model KH-7766 


For more information write Pioneer Electronics of America, Dept. 10, 1925 E. Dominguez Street, Long Beach, CA 90810. 


Finally...a low 'tar'menthol that satisties. 
NEW 


KQDL SUPER LIGHTS 


So low in'tar’ Yet so 
~ remarkably satisfying. 
& KCDLS refreshing 
coolness delivers a 
taste you cant get 
in any other low'tar’ 
menthol. Only 9 mg. 
‘tar’in both sizes. 


in roth: sizes. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
Osawrco. 9 mg. “tar,” 0 .8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 


Stiff competition 
for the Rose 
Bowl 


Making babies and sowing 
rice are pretty much the same 
thing, as far as the folk in 
Komaki, Japan, are con- 
cerned. Every March 1Sth the 
villagers don their kinkiest 
kimonos, pour themselves an 
afternoon’s worth of sake, 
sling a Nikon over the shoul- 
der and shuffle out toward the 
1000-year-old temple of the 
Princess Tamahimeno Miko- 
to. There, young and old 
await the parade’s most cele- 
brated float—a cock that 
could pacify a raging Queen 
Kong in one fell thrust. Fif- 
teen feet long and painted a 
flaming-glans red, the wooden 
sculpture is difficult to miss. 
Theoretically it belongs to 
one of two gods, Kumano or 
Shintei, depending on who’s 
in town and whose turn it is 
to impregnate Tamahime—a 
symbolic act that represents 
successful fertilization of soil 
by seed. 

Across town from the tem- 
ple, 15 priests make their way 


through crowded streets with 
the holy phallus on_ their 
shoulders. They march along 
leaning to the left, then to the 
right; they sing; they refuel on 
sake; in short, they take their 
time coming. 

When the priests finally do 
approach Tamahime’s temple 
doors, they—urged on by 
clicking cameras and sotted 
cheers—display some fancy 
footwork. They deftly stop in 
their tracks—step backward, 
rush forward, hesitate again, 


and so on—before making the 
royal plunge through the cur- 
tained entrance. 

After the gala ends, the 
Komakians slowly return to 
their homes, presumably to 
plant seeds of their own. And 


even if all the hoopla is far 
from an absolute guarantee of 
a bountiful harvest the follow- 
ing autumn, it does save tax- 
payers mucho yen by not 
having to incorporate sex ed- 
ucation into their schools. 


Inseam seen round the world 


Draw closer. The following 
strange story began 30 years 
ago during the great war to 
save democracy. It concerns 
12,000,000 passionate, fight- 
ing U.S. soldiers and a fa- 
mous bathing suit (above). 


Our story starts in the 
pages of the greatest, most 
revolutionary magazine ever 
published in America besides 


oul: Life, which ran a picture 
of the suit three times. 

One day, seven years and 
about 400 issues after its in- 
ception, Life editors in New 
York received a free pinup 
shot of Chili Williams from 
the Conover model agency. 
Says Life, remembering the 
photograph today in its recent 
Life Goes to the Movies: “It 
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was printed small, in a catch- 
all department, ‘Pictures to 
the Editors,’ along with Con- 
over’s letter.” 

What the picture shows, as 
you can see, is how the polka 
dots folding into the body cav- 
ity not only drew an implied 
slot (it runs a little high for a 
woman’s anatomy) but also 
expressed a depth—a sort of 
3-D—the way they went in. 
You don’t need colored 
glasses to see it. Further, the 
suit was pulled up so tight 
that it described the mons. In 
all, it was poetry, because it 
promised what lay beneath 
without, in fact, explaining it. 

“Overnight [Life contin- 
ues], letters poured in from 
readers asking for another— 
larger—look. The editors co- 
operated: Chili appeared twice 
more and as a result received, 
it was said, some 100,000 fan 
letters. She was grabbed by 
Hollywood; clearly she was 
destined for great things. 
Time passed. Chili had a bit 
part or.two—and then quietly 
disappeared into oblivion, 
along with all estimates of the 
high monetary value of expo- 
sure in Life’s pages.” 

The picture took off around 
the world. Chili was as popular 
as Lana, or Rita, or Betty. It 
was seen all over Europe. 
Copies of copies of copies 


were in Quonset huts every- 
where. It was in the Pacific, 
too. A story goes that Marines 
found a print on the wall of a 
Japanese commander's house 
when they took Iwo Jima. No 
one, incidentally, remembered 
her name. She was called sim- 
ply The Polka Dot Girl. 
Now, it’s been argued by 
some that the whole mystique 
was much ado about very lit- 
tle. The polka dots are not 
folded into her body, but are 
in fact mismatched dots, and 
the key indentation is an illu- 
sion. Clothing manufacturers, 
however, say there is a shad- 
owed line in the suit that 
can’t be created by mis- 
matched polka dots. It’s made 
by the indenting vulva pinch- 
ing in the cloth. And one of 
the polka dots is not mis- 
matched but is made smaller 
as it is sucked in by the con- 
tours of her body. 
_ Whatever became of Chili? 
She worked in a movie called 
Having a Wonderful Crime. 
She visited the fighting boys 
in the Pacific for the U.S.O. 
She went to Las Vegas, mar- 
ried, got a job in a department 
store, joined a church choir. 
And then she disappeared into 
the land of lost starlets. One 
of the world’s great pinups 
who made the world safe— 
and horny—for democracy. 


Fem fumes breed boobs 


Usually industrial accidents in 
the chemical biz mean bad 
news—say, vinyl tumors or 
kepone craziness. But male 
workers in a Puerto Rican 
birth-control-pill factory have 
been developing something 
they've always admired: 
great tits. Despite Ortho 
Pharmaceutical’s efforts 
to isolate workers from 
contact with the female - 
hormone estrogen, it 
seems that enough of 
the distaff dust es- 
caped into the air to 
upset hormone _bal- 
ance in 20 percent 
of the plant’s male 
workers and to put real 
knockers on 12 percent. 
Besides gaining big 
bréasts, the once-macho 
menials experienced a se- 
vere drop in sexual desire, 
although investigating docs 
stressed that there was no dan- 
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ger that pill powder would 
pervert hetero plant workers. 
Health experts and industry 
Officials are now studying 
methods of containing the 
chemical at all stages of man- 
ufacture, a step that could up 
pill prices. A cheaper, 
more agreeable so- 
lution might be 
found through 
closer screening 
of the workers— 
or example, hiring 
only those men now 
wearing an A cup who 
always wanted 
aC, 
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Subscribe now, 
or else 


Counterforce advises hostages 
to remain calm and stall for 
time. When ambushed by car, 
use the emergency brake to 
lock your rear wheels, jerk 
the steering wheel sharply and 
peel off in the opposite direc- 
tion. A bomb detector dis- 
guised as a briefcase will 
provide warning while there’s 
still time to summon the 
bomb squad. 

“The Monthly Newsmaga- 
zine on Terrorism” is dedi- 
cated to informing corporate 
executives, government offi- 
cials and you, the hapless 
civilian, of the ever-present 
dangers of intimidation. 
Along with such regular fea- 
tures as a day-to-day calendar 
of world-wide terror, security 
in the news and reprints from 
the terrorists’ own publica- 


tions, Counterforce runs arti- 
cles about protecting VIPs by 
Liz Taylor’s former body- 
guard, survival etiquette for 
hostages and what would hap- 
pen if terrorists blew up Con- 
gress during the State of the 
Union message. 

Editor/ publisher Frank W. 
Taggart says that, apart from 
free-lance crazies, you have 
most to fear, domenica, 
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from the California-based 
New World Liberation Front 
and, internationally, from any 
of various Middle Eastern 
outfits controlled by the Russ- 
kies (Counterforce recently 
revealed). The big problem 
for the new magazine— 
which is published in Dallas 
—is convincing readers and 
advertisers that it’s neither a 
Government front nor a 
mouthpiece for right-wing 
extremists. Subscriptions go 
for a fairly terrifying $36 a 
year, but, considering how 
difficult it is to find really 
good bodyguards and the sky- 
rocketing price of ransom, 
it’s probably an offer you 
shouldn’t refuse. 


Tubes look 
for raw talent 


“Remember, you all have 
about three minutes to do 
your best stuff—and, please, 
no screaming.” 

Sounds like instructions to 
potato-sack racers at a home 
for the handicapped, or may- 
be what Idi Amin says to An- 
glican priests just prior to the 
weekly Ugandan Demolition 


If there is anything, anything at all, that you might want to kiss 
or fondle, Lisa Serotta will scale it down and make it so you 
can eat it all up. At a “consumable art” event in New York’s 
gallery-ridden SoHo titled ‘‘Now | Know Why Cannibals Eat 
Their Enemies,” Lisa recently exhibited some of her erotic 
edibles. The exhibit was nothing new for Lisa, who has been 
celebrating the food/sex connection for several years and 
frequently models her creations from Ou! pictorials. Kitchen 
sculpture, she says, has its peculiar benefits: “If it turns out 
bad, you can always eat it.” 

At the show, however, there were skeptics, the kind of peo- 
ple who always want to know why Picasso couldn't figure out 
where to put the eyes. One woman, frowning at a happily 
munching art lover, turned to her friend and said, “I wouldn’t 
actually eat anything here.” It just goes to show that with art, 
it’s all a matter of taste. —JAMES GORMAN 


Derby. Actually it was Tubes’ 
Fee “Quaylewd” Waybill’s 


speech to a troop of more than 
60 hopefuls who stood in line 
outside Hollywood’s Whiskey 


quite a few Sundays back to 
compete in the Tubes’ Los 
Angeles Talent Search. 
Grand Prize: a week of 
opening the show, in the flesh, 


for those redoubtable bizar- 
reos of the, uh, art-rock genre. 
Others (read: losers) were vid- 
eotaped for airing of their 
perfect horribleness during 
dull moments in the show. 
Anyway, it looked like The 
Gong Show and Let’s Make a 
Deal facing off on Family 
Feud. Or Larry Mondello 


Pw, 

Don’t mushrooms turn into 
the most amazing things in 
your mind? This tasty por- 
trait was snapped at Clive- 
den, the old Astor estate in 
Buckinghamshire. That was 
the very gardenspot at 
which England’s classic 
swinging Sixties’ scandal, 
the Profumo affair, took 
place. And no wonder! 
—Bury St. Epmunp 


7 <= 7 a aad 5d N et ho wa 
Every other year, an electrical- and plumbing-equipment manufacturer in Ohio publishes a pinup calendar that shows clean-cut, 
wholesome nymphs in bikinis tenderly caressing the sleek, powerful shafts of an assortment of exotic industrial instruments. 
The purveyor of the blue-collar cognoscenti’s state-of-the-art soft-core is an outfit that can call itself Ridgid Tools with a straight 
face; but hang on, because it gets worse. The innocent maids who might pass for Hustler models’ good-looking sisters are 
employed to peddle gadgets with such strange names as Rodders, Open Leg Stands, Nipple Chucks and Inner-Outer Reamers. 
And if a Straight Wrench isn’t your thing, Miss January-February 1977 has a Ridgid End Wrench, Strap Wrench, Chain Wrench 
and even a Hex Wrench, if that’s what it takes to loosen your nuts. 

Since the Fifties, when it was the hottest legal eyeful outside of the unabashed savages in National Geographic, the 
calendar has built a cultic following among Ridgid customers, convicts and college students. More than 650,000 copies of the 
1977-1978 edition were given away, and potential Misses Ridgid in nine cities line up each year to audition for the exposure that 
made Raquel Welch the plumber’s friend of July-August 1965. Interviewing the nubile Tube-Bender vendors is a pretty soft job, 
and it had better stay that way, because Ridgid employees are constrained by a stiff nonfraternization policy. They know full 
well that one false move means that they get sent back to work on the handy but feared Ridgid Abrasive Cutoff Machine. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Kings, 16 mg. “tar,” 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. '76 GESWITCo: 
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More Tobacco 
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... than 
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1. DURING 1976, VICEROY KINGS HAD, BY WEIGHT, 22-35 MGS. MORE Rennes THAN 
WINSTON KINGS AND 40-52 MGS. MORE TOBACCO THAN MARLBORO KING 
(AVERAGE Pes CIGARETTE). 

2. VICEROY HAS A UNIQUE, AGED- 

P 


18 MGS. ‘TAR! AVERAGE PER CIGARETTE, FTC REPORT, DECEMBER, 1976.) 


meets Godzilla. The contest- 
ants, many of whom looked as 
if they’d not left their burrows 
for months—save possibly 
to forage for food—arrived 
in an array of masks, glitter, 
winged capes, garter belts and 
sundry other disguises to wait 
patiently while Tubes talent 
scouts attempted to weed out 
the musicians (NO BANDS, 
PLEASE!) and encourage the 
weirder-looking entrants to 
even greater heights of per- 
version and madness. Said 
one scout: “We're looking for 
the bizarre and unusual, but 
with substance.” 

Too often, a carload of the 
curious would stop to inquire 
about the gathering, some- 
times engaging in derisive be- 
havior, but no one seemed to 
mind the attention. In fact, 
most needed it. Seriously. 


Roach clipper 


A bulletin from the front lines 
of the eternal war between hu- 
man and cockroach: Three 
N.Y.U. students living in a 
Greenwich Village apartment 
that had been completely 
overrun by the enemy— 
“There were hundreds and 
hundreds of them; they were 
so confident that they didn’t 
even move when you turned 
on the light. We had such a 
gene pool of roaches that we 
were getting mutations; we had 
albino roaches.’—were on 
the verge of fleeing when they 
unleashed a last-ditch terror 
weapon: biological warfare. 
For ten bucks, the students 
purchased a tokay gecko, a 
foot-long, chartreuse-eyed, 
orange-spotted lizard that 
thrives on in- 
/ sects, They 
christened 
their new gecko 
Geeko and 
sent him 
forth to 
do 
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Inside, while the audience 
tripped over itself in the mad 
scramble for seats, candidates 
took numbers and waited in 
the balcony for their turn. 
Then, one by one, they filed 
across the stage for their mo- 
ment before the footlights. 
oul stopped a pair of gentle- 
men as they descended the 
stairs, to ask about their act. 
They were nonchalant: 

“Oh, I light myself and my 
friend puts me out.” 

Hmmm. We decided not 
to ask any more questions, 
not wanting to develop a re- 
lationship with people obvi- 
ously about to die. 

Other contestants included 
a man who played the Wil- 
liam Tell Overture on his 
teeth; a disco roller skater; 
Mr. Penguin, who, thus at- 
tired, danced onstage singing 


battle against the hordes who 
had previously flaunted their 
antennae at human and chem- 
ical assaults. 
‘Geeko, who is a nocturnal 
feeder, staged nightly raids on 
the roach bivouacs, using his 
suction-cupped feet to pursue 
the enemy across walls and 
ceilings. The students report 
that Geeko’s crunching and 
chewing kept them awake at 
first, but the sound soon be- 
came a reassuring one. 
While total victory has 
eluded him, by the end of 
three months, Geeko had the 
situation well in hand—er, 
tongue. From his fortress un- 
der the fridge, Gee- 
ko has turned the 
apartment into a 
virtual no-roach’s land. 
The practice of hir- , 
ing cold-blooded merce- 
naries to combat the insect 
menace has long been fa- 
vored in Southeast Asia. Will 
it become the fashion in the 
West? We'll keep you posted. 


“Hello, I’m Mr. Penguin. You 
do your thing and I'll do 
mine”; a two-headed man 
who hadn't anticipated having 
to walk down stairs—oops; 
Sister Marie de Sade, the 
stripping nun; a man in white- 
face who played with his 
balls; and a convincing sword 
swallower/ fire-eater. 

And now for the over-all 
winners, May we have the en- 
velope, please. Ah, naturally. 
Here are the Fetus Brothers 
singing ““He’s no pansy, he’s 
my Lord” while nailing a man 
in a nun’s habit to a cross. 

What was that about not 
screaming? —DAviD RENSIN 


Pointed solution 
Lowell Darling, traveling ur- 
ban acupuncturist and direc- 
tor of The Center of World 
Problems in Hollywood, Cal- 
ifornia, was summoned to 
assist the beleaguered Cali- 
fornia delta town of Port 
Costa with its sewage prob- 
lem. It seems the state pollu- 
tion board has ruled that the 
town’s 300 residents’ sewage 
stinks, and if they don’t do 
something to keep it out of 
the bay, they will face fines 
of up to $10,000 per day. Port 
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Costa has not been the only 
community to receive Dar- 
ling’s ministrations, The may- 
or of Carbondale, Illinois, 
sent Darling a  one-dollar 
money order to cover the cost 
of the nails he used to nail 
the city securely to the earth 
so that it would not fall off. 
“Not one of the cities I nailed 
down has ever fallen off the 
earth,” he attested. Darling is 
not without credentials: In 
gratitude for his work in 
urban acupuncture, the Na- 
tional College of Naturo- 
pathic Medicine (one of the 
three American schools that 
teach acupuncture) awarded 
him an honorary Ph.D. this 


June. After listing a few of 
his many other accomplish- 
ments, such as lacing up the 
San Andreas Fault with raw- 
hide, Darling explained to this 
reporter how he dealt with 
Port Costa’s problem. First, 
he applied an ice pack to a 
spot of grass in front of the 
post office to “numb it’’; then 


Today, through the miracles 
of chemistry, doctors are 
finally safe from demented 
disco dancers. See, for several 
years now, the gay go-go set 
has been getting high on a 
drug called amyl nitrite, 
which usually comes in small 
cloth-encased, breakable, one- 
dose vials. One whiff of this 
perfume and you're trans- 
ported to higher realms faster 
than the express car in the 
World Trade Center. Disco 
dancers like to break them 
when the strobes go off and 
then, when it’s come time, 


he drove the first of his 
needles into the ground. 
When asked how long before 
his treatment would take ef- 
fect, he replied, “It’s hard to 
say. It could take up to a 
month.” Then he added, with 
obvious candor, “I’m like all 
scientists: I really don’t know 
what I’m doing.” 


achieve sexual orbit. Even 
straights have caught on to 
the world of poppers, which 
are available by prescription 
only to people with heart 
trouble (it’s a blood surge that 
causes the popper rush). And 
so the drug became hard to 
get and expensive for some- 
thing so, uh, ephemeral. Any- 
way, now anyone can get 
legally high on _ poppers, 
thanks to a new kind of room 
deodorant—that’s right, room 
deodorant—now flooding the 
market. Sold as Rush, Bullet, 
Jac Aroma and Locker Room, 


Someone smart once remarked that the only proper response 
to a poem is another poem. Well, R. S. (left) apparently be- 
lieves that the same is true of painting. Long live creativity! 


the drug is legal because it’s 
not amyl nitrite but butyl 
nitrite, a kissing cousin. Butyl 
has the same effect as amyl, 
which it becomes in the body, 
and it costs only five bucks for 
a bottle with enough butyl to 
be. your space shuttle for 
months. Maybe it'll even 
catch on as a room deodor- 
izer. Imagine it in the super- 
market: pine, mint and disco. 


He is the eggman 
Iannis Nomikos is a seminal 
force in the pornograph- 
ic-grocery movement. The 
young Greek artist living in 
New York uses secret proc- 
esses and formulas to trans- 
form turkey, duck, ostrich 
and goose eggs into erotic 
eyefuls that the Easter bunny 
retains for his private collec- 
tion. Nomikos’ style is in- 
spired by the designs on an- 
cient Greek vases in the Met- 
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ropolitan Museum of Art, 
Japanese silk prints and Druid 
mythology; but he can also 
paint a shell to your specifi- 
cations. Won’t you sound 
suave and original inviting 
that ideal chick—the one 
who’s not too hard-boiled or 
over easy—to come up and 
see your egg things. 
—THEODORE FISCHER 


OK, boys and girls, time to pack it up and go back to school 
or pound that pavement looking for something lega! and 
tender. But before the postsummer onslaught of intemperate 
reality closes in, let us give praise and hard-earned cash to 
the following editorial contributors: Theodore Fischer, James 
Gorman, Bruce Hansen, Lenny Kleinfeld, John Levin, Kate 
Nolan, Glenn O’Brien, Bury St. Edmund, Susan Subtle and 
Nancy Sundquist. Art credits: Openers and Merci boxes, Fred 
Neilson; fem fumes, Bob Goldstrom; roach clipper, Don 
Yoshida; proper poppers, George Kenton. Photo credits: Rose 
Bowl competition, Alain Guerrier; Chili Williams, UPI; rope- 
a-dope, Mike McCan; legs, Giacobetti; hot cakes, Lisa Ser- 
retti; fungus, David Ansley; Cherry Humps, George Rezek; 
elephant golf bag, James Hamilton; eggman, lannis Nomikos. 
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SEX TAPES © 


SEXUALLY 
AGGRESSIVE 
WOMEN 


Thanks to the women’s move- 
ment, and specifically to its 
apostles in print—Kate Mil- 
lett, Germaine Greer, Nancy 
Friday, Erica Jong, Gael 
Greene and Shere Hite, among 
others (the list gets longer by 
the week)—the sexually ag- 
gressive female is a creature 
whose time has come. Or 
who, perhaps, has come into 
her time, since she’s always 
been around—though not in 
such abundance as today. 
Coming, or not coming, with 
whomever one pleases and 
whenever one chooses, is, in 
fact, what it’s all about. And 
while some men obviously 
feel threatened by women 
brave enough to take charge 
of their sex lives, our survey 
indicates that for just as many 
men, the sexually aggressive 
female is a dream come true. 


Jane L., 26, photographer’s 
stylist: Last summer, friends 
of mine had a big bash down 
at the beach. There was a ter- 
rific bore there who kept car- 
rying on about the women’s 
movement. He got into a fight 


-with two women, and some- 


how I got into it, too. It end- 
ed up with his calling us all 
dykes and staggering out into 
the night. 

I guess we'd also had a 
few too many, and my friend 
Jackie was ready to go out 
and jump him. We got to gig- 
gling about it and came up 
with a plan. 

It wasn’t very difficult. 
When we caught up with him, 
he was semiconscious on the 
sand, and he thought we’d 
been transformed into nym- 
phomaniacs who were dying 
for his body. As it was, we did 


do a few things with his body, 
but not what he had in mind. 
Mary started feeling his cock 
and getting him hard, and 
then I jumped on. Well, he 
came almost instantly, which 
didn’t exactly tie in with our 
plans, so Jackie—who consid- 
ers herself an expert where 
cocks are concerned—start- 
ed working on him with her 


I started giving myself or- 
gasms. I say giving myself 
because he was not moving at 
all at this point. He was, in 
fact, quite anxious to leave. 
But we kept calling him 
sweetie and darling and push- 
ing him back down when he 
tried to get up. 

After we'd all had our fun 
with him, we left him and 


“He came almost instantly, 
which didn’t tie in with our plans, 
so Jackie started working on him.” 


mouth and fingers until he 
was plenty hard again. Then 
we took turns straddling him. 
After a while, he kind of so- 
bered up and caught on to the 
fact that he was being used— 
and abused. We were having a 
good time just using his cock 
as an instrument, and I was 
actually so into it that when 
it was my turn to get on again, 


gathered our clothes together 
so we could have a drink be- 
fore the bars closed. We were 
really sailing afterward, and 
I felt a great satisfaction, both 
physically and emotionally. 
The next day I ran into this 
fellow at the supermarket. He 
was pale and seemed really 
unhappy at having to talk to 
me; I guess he never want- 


ed to lay eyes—or anything 
else—on any of us again. But 
he did say that he had gained 
an inkling into what it was 
like to be treated as a sex ob- 
ject, and that from now on, 
when the conversation got 
around to women’s rights, he 
was going to keep quiet. 


Bob L., 24, graphic designer: 
I was sleeping with a remark- 
able chick—as often as she 
asked. She would come over 
to my room—I lived in a stu- 
dio apartment—and open up 
the glory underneath her 
clothes. Her breasts were 
large and solid, shaped like 
melons. She had natural 
eyebrows with little curls in 
them. Her nipples were royal 
purple and she had a circu- 
lar mole on her shoulder. For 
the fifth time that day, she 
came over and got into bed 
with me. I was wrapped in a 
fever, and as her small hand, 
tender and strong, began to 
circle about my chest, it was 
even hotter than my own dan- 
gerously high temperature. 
She took my hand, placed it 
on herself and leaped back, 
as if it were a red-hot poker. 
Then she moved her own 
hand down, slowly, slowly, 
slowly. I could feel the tickles 
and a few gleeful shooting 
pains, but I couldn’t get a 
hard-on. I was exhausted. I 
felt like a fool, not to be able 
to respond to someone as sex- 
ually gifted as she. But that’s 
called the hammer technique. 
A woman can make you feel 
less than a man by fucking 
you beyond endurance, fuck- 
ing you until you’re impotent, 
until you have no confidence. 
In that way, she gains the 
upper hand. 


Katie F., 26, employment 
counselor: I always take the 
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bottom position during sex. I 
think it was my first hus- 
band’s influence; he was rath- 
er inhibited. Then I met Jim, 
at an art fair. We dated cas- 
ually for a while; I was still 
emotionally absorbed in my 
divorce, and I wasn’t ready to 
become involved. Besides, I 
was still traditional enough to 
figure you had to really love 
a guy to make it with him. 
One evening, however, I 


mouth around his cock. Then 
I urged him up and got be- 
neath him, edging his smile 
down toward my pussy. I 
pushed my pelvis hard against 
his lips, against that smile. 

In seconds, I felt myself 
coming, spasms of heat and 
wet running throughout every 
inch of my body, unleashing 
months of frustration and in- 
hibition. I let myself fall free 
with the unencumbered pas- 


“I wanted those lips 
sucking me, moving me, exciting 
me. And I told him so.” 


decided I wanted Jim. I was 
horny and I needed holding. I 
needed caressing. I needed to 
be in someone’s arms—and, 
frankly, he wasn’t making any 
moves at all. But he had a 
gentle smile that attracted me. 
It was velveteen: soft and 
flowing. I wanted that smile 
to be part of me for a night. 
I wanted that smile to look 
deep into my recesses. There 
had been so many tears and 
so little smiling in my life for 
a long time. 

I wanted those lips sucking 
me, moving me, exciting me. 
And I told him so. At first, it 
seemed to intimidate him. 
Later, at my place, I un- 
dressed, stood in front of him 
and really surprised myself by 
doing a little dance. I found 
that my breath was coming 
faster and my nipples were 
getting rigid. I was caught up 
in the whole thing: in the 
seduction and especially in the 
idea that it was me seduc- 
ing him. 

I got some baby oil, un- 
dressed him and traced the 
- contours of his body with the 
oil. The feel of his skin be- 
neath the oil excited me. My 
breath was coming in little 
gusts, and every sensation 
seemed both magnified and 
magnificent. I enjoyed the 
movement of his long, lean 
body in the half-light of the 
room. I enjoyed the shadows 
playing with each other on 
the bedroom wall. I enjoyed 
seeing the woman’s shadow on 
top, nursing off the male’s 
nipples, her wisps of hair fly- 
ing softly into his eyes. I 
slid down his body, rub- 
bing against every fine, firm 
inch, and draped my wet 


sion of it all and, when it was 
over, I moved on top of his 
penis and pumped softly, 
lightly, rhythmically, until he 
came. His velvet smile wid- 
ened and his muscles relaxed; 
his soft white come trickled 
down his thighs and sur- 
rounded me. 


Harry R., 32, executive: All 
cunts are aggressive in one 
way or another—perfume, 
stockings, lipstick, tight jeans. 
But then there are those you 
wish would be more aggres- 
sive. I was miserable and 
didn’t have the energy for 
another rejection. Or, at least, 
I was not looking for one. I 
wanted sex, but I was fright- 
ened. I had been that way for 
months, and my body craved 
a cyclone to run through its 
veins and wake me up. Then, 
one night, I was seeing a 
friend, who showed me a pic- 
ture of a fantastic female. She 


had the face of a cunning 
child. and the full body of a 
woman. He said he’d been 
photographing her and had 
mentioned my need to her— 
my secret need for a woman 
to straighten me out. He said 
to me, “This one likes to do it 
all. You don’t have to do 
anything.” 

I set it up with him so that 
I could use his apartment. 
She was to drop over. As 
I said, I was frightened. But 
her hair was dark brown 
like the sun at night, and 
shining like a velvet streak in 
the sky. “You don’t have to 
say anything,” she whispered 
to me. “Lie down on your 
back.” I lay down and looked 
up at the nicest young girl. 
Her breasts had flowered 
darkly and they were good 
and perfect. Her oil-blue skin 
was shining. She would have 
aroused any man in the 
world. It was as if she had 
been designed for what she 
was about to do. “Should I 
leave my panties on?” she 
asked. “Yes,” I said. “Try not 
to utter a word.” Her hand 
moved around to touch the 
blue veins in my chest. Her 
rhythmic caresses began to 
get under my skin. She was 
looking at me with catlike 
eyes. Her voice was nothing 
more than an expectant whis- 
per. When she touched me, 
her cool hands dissolved my 
skin into quieter feeling. I 
could hardly keep from 


reaching for her. My cock 
was shooting up like a stick 
of dynamite. She stepped over 


me and let herself down on 
top of it with juices and hot 
sauce. She fucked me with a 
slow, steady, soft, rock-’n’-roll 
rhythm. Her eyes were peace- 
ful and she rocked and 
rocked until my come had 
filled her. I guess it depends 
on what you think aggression 
is and how it’s used, but this 
lady’s aggression was definite- 
ly a thing of charity. 


Janet L., 20, actress: I’m not 
aggressive before I make love 
with a man, but once we’re in 
bed, I like to be the one to 
initiate the action. I tell a 
man exactly what I want, 
with no holds barred. That 
really freaks some guys out; 
they’re used to chicks who 
keep their mouths closed and 
que sera serd, if you know 
what I mean. If I want a guy 
to play with me for a long 
time before he enters me, I 
say, “Hey, you know, I like a 
lot of foreplay, with your two 
fingers like so,” and I put his 
fingers just where I want 
them. And, of course, I’m not 
timid when I’m about to come 
and he starts making weird 
motions. I just tell him to get 
back on the track and do two, 
three, maybe four more hard 
strokes, so I can make it. I 
discovered long ago that if I 
didn’t take responsibility for 
my own pleasure in bed, no- 
body else would. 


Ted L., 32, mail carrier: I’m 
not into anything heavy, like 
bondage, but I like to have a 
woman take the dominant 
role in bed. I want each of the 
two women I’m going out 
with now (at different times) 
to make love to me, rather 
than the other way around. 
There is nothing like lying 
back and letting a woman run 
her hands over your naked 
body, kissing you and nib- 
bling at you, then giving your 
cock a good working over 
with her hands, mouth, 
breasts and just about any 
smooth place on her body. 
First, I like to have my 
girlfriend sit on my face. 
That way she’s in complete 
control of what’s going on, 
and she can spread the sensi- 
tive inner flesh of her pussy 
so that it fills my mouth. By 
flicking her hips—thrusting 
them back and forth—she 
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can bring herself to climax 
in just the way she wants, 
with a little assistance from 
my tongue. Then, I like it if 
she slides down, after her or- 
gasm, and positions herself 
over my rigidly waiting penis. 
That first moment when she 
works her way down over me 
is absolute bliss. When she hits 
bottom, I let her set the pace; 
but I do give well-timed up- 
ward thrusts with my hips 
until we reach a mutual cre- 
scendo of excitement. 


Suzanne E., 33, lawyer: I 
thought I was being nice about 
the whole thing. The week- 
end before, we had gone 
skiing and he had broken a 
bone in his leg. He was in a 
cast up to the thigh. He said 
he was really horny, but the 
cast was too heavy for him to 
be on top. And being on top 
of him was uncomfortable for 
me, because my thighs rubbed 
against the coarse material of 
the cast. So I decided I would 
blow him to relieve him. 

I leaned down and found 
his cock, which was already 
huge with anticipation. I start- 
ed sucking and rubbing my 
cunt against his calf. Sudden- 
ly he sat up and said, “What 
are you doing that for? You 
aren’t a slut!” 

That was the first time I 
saw him for what he really 
was: riddled with antediluvian 
attitudes, trying to make me 
feel guilty for doing some- 
thing that gave us both 
pleasure. 


Ian L., 34, composer: Five 
years ago, a woman I didn’t 
know well just reached out 
and stroked my cock during a 
dinner party. We were in the 
dining room of a SoHo loft at 
the time, and my date was out 
of sight at the table, which 
was in an L-shaped alcove. I 
was speechless for a few sec- 
onds. I wanted to say some- 
thing like “What the hell are 
you doing?” But it was obvi- 
ous what she was doing. I 
remember reaching out and 
rather aggressively feeling her 
breasts, which were a delight- 
ful handful but didn’t really 
turn me on. 


Leslie S., 24, journalism stu- 
dent: I finally figured out that 
if I kept waiting around, I 


could be waiting for the rest 
of my life. So I called him and 
we went to dinner. It took all 
my nerve, but I told him I had 
been watching him closely in 
class and liked the way he 
moved, and I wanted to make 
it with him. Then I asked him 
if that threatened him. 

He was quiet for a while; 
then he took my hand and 
placed it on his cock, which 
was hard, and said, “Does that 
answer your question?” 

It sure did. The whole thing 
is just a joke between us now, 
and I don’t know why I was 
so hesitant. 


Jack E., 40, systems analyst: 
First, I was taken aback. It 
was an early summer's eve- 
ning. The sun, coming through 
the Venetian blinds in my 
apartment, scattered a slatted 
pattern across her face and 
breasts. She looked lovely. I 
wanted to trace the pattern of 
the sun on her body with 
my tongue. It was a first date, 
though, and I hesitated to 
start anything. I had no wish 
to alienate this streamlined 
vision who sat in my apart- 
ment sipping a Scotch and 
filling me in on her life in a 
wispy, quiet, fragile voice. 

As I sat there listening to 
the story, I wanted her more 
and more. My cock was bulg- 
ing against my slacks. All of 
a sudden, she reached over to 
me. She had marvelous, tiny 
hands, like the wings of a 
beautiful small bird, and I 
wanted them to caress me. 


She unbuttoned my shirt, 
saying that the pattern of the 
sun on my chest hair excited 
her. Slowly she began to trace 
it, from my chest to my legs. 
She used her fingers first, 
then her tongue. It was like 
living in a fantasy of my own 
creation. I sensed that this 


luxurious lady was reading- 


my mind and making full 
communion with my sexual 
aura. 

We nestled together as the 
pink sun slipped from the sky. 
Then we made love until the 
sun vanished and the only 
light was sifted from another 
room, washing slightly and 
softly over our bodies as we 


As I walked through the 
door, my cock was so big it 
Was pressing against the seams 
of my pants, and I had to 
keep readjusting it. 

The next thing I know, 
we're sitting on the rug. She 
plants her hand on my dick 
and looks at me with eyes that 
just devour me. She takes off 
her blouse, shifts her position 
and rams one nipple into my 
mouth. She has her Jong fin- 
gers on my cock, rubbing 
lightly, her nipple is in my 
mouth and she’s rotating her 
hips so that her nipple is mov- 
ing in circles, darting across 
my tongue. Meanwhile, the 
back of her other hand is 
pushing my hair in circles and 
she’s moaning and thrusting 
her pelvis against my leg. And 
I, frankly, am going crazy. 

I roll her over and position 
myself on top, but she push- 
es me off and gets on top, that 
dark hair swirling in my 
mouth, her tongue in my ear, 
that hot, moist pelvis strad- 
dling my thigh. I roll her over 
again, unzip my pants, climb 
on top again and urge my 
joint against her and up into 
her moistness. She whips her- 
self on top of me with a 
screech that amazes me. She 
begins to ride me, forward 
and backward, moaning and 
pumping and rocking herself 
into a near stupor. I suddenly 
feel that I have nothing to do 


“She begins to ride me, 
moaning and pumping and rocking 
herself into a a near stupor.” 


lay curled together, exhausted 
and full, on the sofa. 


Norm P., 30, advertising ex- 
ecutive: She was straight out 
of a fairy tale: one of those 
firm-thighed, nubile young 
maidens with ivory skin, long 
dark hair, green eyes and legs 
of a filly. I didn’t believe 
it. I didn’t get blind dates 
like this. Blind dates wore 
corrective shoes and kissed 
with their mouth closed. 

Not Karen. This was a 
lady. From the minute I met 
her at her door, I was. hot. I 
think she felt the same way 
about me. She just looked at 
me and suggested we spend 
the night indoors and “‘play.” 


with any of this, and I get 
turned off. Then she heaves a 
majestic sigh, shudders and 
lies down next to me. She 
runs a long nail up and down 
my cock once—and falls fast 
asleep. Can you beat that? 


Tom §., 38, boutique owner: 
Aggressive? Are you kidding? 
First she whips off my clothes. 
Then she whips off her 
clothes. Then—one, two, 
three—into the sack. Bump- 
ity, bumpity, bump, and that’s 
the whole shot. It all took 
about 60 seconds and—lI 
swear to God—I know I 
came, but it was so quick, 
I don’t remember a thing that 
happened. 
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SEX TAPE LETTERS 


“Sex Tape Letters’ is a col- 
umn devoted to you, the 
reader. This is your opportu- 
nity to comment on any of the 
preceding “Sex Tapes’ or to 
share similar experiences with 
us. All writers in this column 
will remain anonymous. Write 
to our Sex Tapes, 919 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611. 


Unusual erogenous zones 


I like it when a guy sticks 
his tongue up my nose. I 
know it’s sick, but that’s the 
way it is. 

MIRANDA P, 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 


I dig hair. And I do mean 
dig. Nothing does more to 
direct my pecker sky-high 
and ready to gush than lots 
of long, soft female hair 
smelling fresh and clean. 
Sometimes when I’m working 
I get really embarrassed, be- 
cause I can feel a rise inside 
my crotch and then I can’t 
concentrate on the head ex- 
cept as a sexual object. I 
rarely date my clients, how- 
ever; I just don’t think it’s 
good for business. I made an 
exception with Patricia, al- 
though I don’t think you 
could honestly call our en- 
counter a date. 

Patricia came to the shop 
for the first and only time a 
couple of months ago. It was 
late in the day and she didn’t 
have an appointment. I was 
about to tell her to come back 
next week when she took off 
her hat and this gorgeous 
mane of hair came tumbling 
out. She told me that she’d 
just gotten up the nerve to 
have it cut and she wanted 
me to do it before she lost 
her nerve. I was horrified. I 
decided right then that I had 
to talk her out of cutting 


those lovely locks, so I asked 
her to wait. 

Soon everybody had left 
but Patricia, and I called her 
over to the chair. Her hair 
was not to be believed: long, 


wavy, thick, luxurious, with 


hints of red and gold; it was 
just the most beautiful head 
of hair I'd ever seen. I ran 
my fingers through what felt 
like acres of silk, and before 
long I began to feel that 
familiar tingle between my 
legs. I started to brush her hair 
with long, smooth strokes, Pa- 
tricia, I noticed, had closed her 
eyes, and from the beatific 
expression on her face, I 
could tell that she was getting 
off on having her hair brushed 
as much as I was getting off 
brushing it. In the reflection 
of the mirror, I thought I 
saw her nipples harden, but I 
might have been mistaken. 
Her hair was now absolutely 
glistening from the brushing, 
and I leaned in close to her 
neck and whispered, “Are 
you sure you want to have it 
cut? It ll take years to grow 
out like this again.” Patricia 
didn’t say anything. I pulled 
some of her hair around to 
the front so that it flowed 


over her shoulders and cov- 
ered her breasts. I put down 
the brush and began stroking 
the silky strands. “If you cut 
it,” I continued whispering, 
“it'll be a long time before a 
man will be able to do this 
again,” and I ran my hands 
over her shoulders and down 
onto her breasts. 

This time I knew that her 
nipples were hard, because I 
felt them quiver underneath 
their thin covering of blouse 
and hair. I nuzzled my face 
into the nape of her neck and 
breathed deeply of the intox- 
icating aroma that rose from 
her hair; it was like hay and 
oranges and rose blossoms 
all mixed together. I turned 
the chair around and kissed 
her softly. She opened her 
eyes and smiled. “I think 
you’ve convinced mie,’ she 
said, “but now I have to go 
home to my husband.” And 
she gathered up her coat 
and left. 

I just 


stood there and 


watched her go. I’ve never 
wanted a woman more than I 
wanted Patricia at that mo- 
ment. I sat down in the chair 
she'd just vacated and pro- 
ceeded to jerk off to fantasies 


of wrapping that silky mane 

around my throbbing prick. 

God, that was gorgeous hair! 
GEORGE N. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Scary sex 

My most frightening sexual 
experience seems a bit comi- 
cal now that several years 
have elapsed. I was fooling 
around with the wife of a 
client in a heated swimming 
pool at night. There was a 
group of us at a convention, 
but everyone else was asleep. 
Kay and I had set up this two 
A.M. rendezvous earlier in the 
evening. Why the pool? Why 
not? Let’s just say that it 
seemed like a good idea at 
the time. 

We splashed around for a 
while and then Kay ducked 
me, and I retaliated by pulling 
off the top of her bathing suit. 
She had beautiful big breasts 
and they floated in the water 
like cantaloupes. Her nipples 
were cold and hard and I 
sucked one into my mouth as 
she lay back against the edge 
of the pool. In that position it 
was easy to get her bottoms 
off and it took me even less 
time to get my trunks off. The 
lights on the inside of the pool 
lit up her thighs from below 
and dappled her cunt. I 
touched her there and was 
terribly excited by the wet 
slickness inside her and how 
it was different from the wet- 
ness of the water. 

I turned her around and 
began screwing her from be- 
hind. I grabbed her shoulders 
and slipped down behind her 
to get in a better position. It 
felt great, slipping back and 
forth between the two kinds 
of wetness. The water slowed 
our movements into a slow- 
motion ballet. That struck me 
as (Continued on page 132) 
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“The ultimate buddy film,” it said. Fark, 
how’m I to know “buddy” means fag, 
poove, ponce, queer, maricén, Froot 
Loop in this year of our Lord 1977? I 
got it soon enough, though, when the 
third guy stepped on my groin while 
squeezing along the aisle. Kansas City 
Trucking Co. is so gross it'd put frost 
on Anita Bryant’s orange. One hour plus 
of overdraft at the sperm bank; truckers 
getting their ten-inch egg rolls pulled off 
in 40-foot rigs; manual transmission 
after manual transmission; K-Y jelly, 
not Vaseline, on the camera lens; C. B. 
Savage’s favorite ten-four, ten-four, 
Over and, ahhh—in, good buddy. The 
Teamsters Union should sue for 
character assassination; now I know 
how Jimmy Hoffa died: of self-abuse. 

But the significant thing about 
K.C.T.C. is its straight-innocent PR: 
posters all around town with no overt— 
or latent—suggestion of homosexuality 
whatever. One truck, two truckers. Hell, 
I thought it was some kind of docu- 
mentary on the fuel crisis. Also a chic 
55th Street art theater. I guess button- 
down gay businessmen are sick of lug- 
ging their Aquascutums over to grotty 
Eighth Avenue. As for me, I exited 
with my iron briefcase across the old 
private gem stones. And then, outside, 
this shill hands me an order blank. At 
just $145—BankAmericard accepted, 
dearie—I can purchase K.C.T.C. com- 
plete. You could take up polo for what 
it costs to be a juicy fruit these days. 

So I figured I’d see the next film I 
came across. At random. No matter 
what, it couldn’t be worse. It was Andy 
Warhol’s Bad, but, yes, not worse. 

Bad is about hit women. A secretarial 
pool’s worth of them, phone-dispatched 
by Carroll Baker. (Baker is 42 now and 
looks like cream cheese left overnight 
on a Saltine. No wonder Marilyn M. 
O.D.ed at 36.) Baker does electrolysis: 
UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED PERMANENT- 
Ly—and unwanted children, neighbors, 
dogs. Her useless welfare husband lives 
at an off-track betting parlor, “giving 
his city money to the state.” So, for 
loose change, she will cater death and 
aggravation. Any job you want, from 
infanticide to blocking the john in a 
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Mano goes from Bad to worse and lives! 


drugstore. More and more our economy 
has become service oriented. Bad occurs 
in that geographical absurdist joke: 
Queens, New York. Queens folk think a 
water-main break is Gone with the 
Wind. They are Warhol people. Man, in 
Queens, you could run S.R.O. for six 
weeks with just one back hoe and an 
Italian hard-hat. 

Andy Warhol and his epicene mole 
men (Jed Johnson directed here) have 
been egg-sucking the emotion out of art 
since who knows when. That, after all, 
is pop-camp: an exaggerated or repe- 
titious pronouncement with no bottom- 
line conviction behind it. As atheists say, 
goddamn. Warhol was found, not born, 
in a kitchen sink, or a linen closet, or 
a flush tank. Wherever TV commercials 
call home: those little passion playlets 
in which a Queens housewife has her 
marriage and her motherhood validated 
by white-white underwear. In Bad, six- 
month-old children get discus-thrown 
from windows and men have their 
fingers scissored off. You deserve a 
break today, da-de-dum; smother the 
kid in your dry-cleaning bag, de-dum. 
There is no emotion, except at point-of- 
sale, at check-out counter, or at hit 
woman’s payoff. Everyone acts like a 
B.B.D.&O. executive assigned to the 
Dachau account. Deaths in Bad are 
gruesome, repetitious and unimportant— 
that is, they have the shape of a 60- 
second hard-sell spot. 

Enter Perry King. King might have 
been cloned from one of Joe Dalle- 
sandro’s cheek cells; i.e., prime-stamp 
Warhol maleness. A wall safe has a more 
expressive countenance. King screws 
women as if he were injecting not 
semen but local anesthetic. Reluctantly 
Baker hires him to off this autistic child. 
And there it is: Young Autism, on his/ 
its bed, opening and shutting a Marlboro 
box with all the moronic intensity 
of someone watching, oh, Charlie's 
Angels. King is revolted; he’d appreciate 
a little attention from his victim. He 
picks Autism up like Tourister luggage, 
then bowls it/him—still alive and nod- 
ding—into its/his parents’ bedroom. Dis- 
gust is, anyhow, a sort of emotion. King 
will say later, “There’s something dead 
in that house.” To which Baker will 


PREVUE: The French are still some- 
what bewildered by the American suc- 
cess of Cousin, Cousine, a film that 
won only modest approval in its home 
country, but they long ago observed 
the gap in taste between the two audi- 
ences (witness the Jerry Lewis cult in 
France and the enormous popularity 
there of Barry Lyndon, which flopped 
badly in the United States). At any 
rate, it will be interesting to see how 
director Jean-Charles Tacchella’s new 
movie The Blue Country is received 
in the U.S. It has the same easygoing 
humor and ambience of Tacchella’s 
Cousine, but the theme—Parisians 
trying to get back to nature in Pro- 
vence—might be too thin to sustain the 
success of Tacchella’s first hit. Per- 
sonally I found Brigitte Fossey just too 
cloyingly cute as an ecology-crazy 
nurse who serves Provencal peasants 
who just want to get the hell out of the 
country and into towns where they 
may find a safe job. Her savvy yokel 
boyfriend, Jacques Serres, is, on the 
other hand, much more winning, be- 
cause his charm is effortless. The 
movie exhibits too much visible effort 
to please the audience with picturesque 
characters, jolly picnics and easy emo- 
tion. But maybe that is just what an 
American audience wants now, out of 
sheer relief at discovering that the 
French are not all tough, heartless 
sons of bitches. —JACK ALTMAN 


reply “I hope so.” Females (Allah pre- 
serve us if ERA slouches to legality) are 
more efficient at killing. Because they 
are more thoroughly bored by life. And 
boredom—soup cans—is at the heart of 
first-rate ruthlessness. 

Well, after that, I went home and got 


into bed for three days. I had to admit, 
see, that Kansas City Trucking Co. was 
a more attractive film than Bad. At least 
all those globs of trucker jism were 
momentarily alive. Some preference, 
huh? I may never go to the movies 
again. —D. KEITH MANo 


Brave new books: weirder than thou 


We now return the control of your 
television to you. You won't need it to 
go where we're headed: the fringes of 
the known publishing universe. Consid- 
ering the vast spirit of hope infecting 
the United States—things like Jimmy 
Carter and the arrival of a vernal equi- 
nox that many thought would come only 
after the return of the mastodon—we 
have little to worry about these days on 
this side of the infinite. But draw the 
American people a line and they'll step 
over it. 

Take the veil, for instance. The veil is 
what separates infinity: the unseen, 
magical, metaphysical world of the oc- 
cult from the obvious, prosaic, real 
world of cash flow. If you’ve seen The 
Exorcist, The Omen or Carrie, you 
know it’s there, baby—and you know 
that the sorcerer’s apprentice who seeks 
to find out what’s shaking on the astral 
plane has often been swallowed up. But 
anyway, there’s the veil. I mean, here it 
is. You can stop reading now if you want. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the 
dangers of knowing too much is Dan 
Greenburg’s Something’s There: “My 
Adventures in the Occult” (Doubleday). 
A few years ago, Greenburg, famed 
comic author of How to Be a Jewish 
Mother, How to Make Yourself Miser- 
able and Scoring, accepted the seem- 
ingly innocuous assignment of covering 
a Japanese expedition in search of 
the Loch Ness monster for oul, little 
knowing that a situation pregnant with 
slyly humorous possibilities of tacky 
credulity would give birth to (high- 
pitched whine): the ominous. And it 
seems that bright, hip, funny, down-to- 
earth Greenburg actually did stumble 
across some seemingly heavy shit after 
deciding to wile away the hours at 
Boleskine, a Gothic manor where Aleis- 
ter Crowley—affectionately known in 
the press when alive as “the wickedest 
man alive’—had conjured up more de- 
mons than he knew what to do with. 
Today the house is owned by Led Zep- 
pelin’s Jimmy Page, and it was the flash 
ax man’s caretaker cohorts who first 
set Greenburg off on his journey into the 
extra-meta-psycho-paranormal in search 
of that old black magic. 

Now, Greenburg never does get it 
together to invoke any Abramelin en- 
tities here, or really to see anything too 
para-scary, but he does have a lot of hi- 
larious and often kundalini tingling high- 
jinks along “the way,” and he learns a 


lot about the extra-meta-psycho-paranor- 
mal—from divining rods, psychokinesis, 
telepathy, Russky psychics, seances, voo- 
doo, possession, witchcraft, psychic sur- 
geons of the Philippines, occult rabbis, 
spirit healers, Ouija boards, talking tables, 
ghosts and thought forms, right down to 
arcane methods of picking up girls. In 
fact, that’s the really good thing about 
all of this. Something’s There is actually 
written in the style of How to Be a 
Jewish Mother and Scoring! I mean, it’s 
really funny stuff—and just as Green- 
burg says, “Laughter is the most effective 
method I know for dealing with fright.” 
It seems Greenburg has gone from the 
Jewish-mother fear to Jewish-princess 
fear (in Scoring), but now a philosoph- 
ical, mature Dan Greenburg (good-look- 
ing for an older guy) has lifted the veil 
and is really trying to get into the awe- 
some panties of the Jewish high priestess 
(tarot card number two), who ain’t no 
shiksa, but a Shekinah, and that’s heavy, 
Jim. Incidentally, the reason the Crow- 
lean hipsters at Zep-Ness would talk to 
Greenburg at all was his fine command 
of ancient Hebrew. 

If it sounds as if I’m making fun of 
this book, forget it. I read it all and 
laughed a lot and learned some things, 
and it’s only $7.95. My only reservation 
is that Greenburg didn’t go all the way. I 
mean, he starts out hot on the Grail 
trail, painting up all these Enochic ta- 
bles and mail-ordering his magic cup 
and sword and really getting ready to 
set up a Golden Dawn temple. And 
then, when a few things get weird, he 
goes out and starts trying to find gas 
lines with a bent coat hanger. No, there 
is not much perseverance in Green- 
burg’s quest—although he is impressive- 
ly eclectic and he also says he’s got 
some sequels up his sleeve. Still, I think 
if Greenburg will stick to calling up 
cupids in Hebrew with cup and sword, 
he might get somewhere. But, Dan, if 
you're reading this, stay away from 
those Filipino surgeons and stick with 
the Western rite. 

Somebody Else Is on the Moon (Mc- 
Kay), by George Leonard, was previewed 
in Publishers Weekly as the exopolitical 
All the President’s Men, with Leonard 
as Woodward and Bernstein and a 
NASA expert as Deep Throat. The bold 
thesis presented herein is that our luna 
is now and has for some time been 
somebody’s base of operations other 
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r ew herbs have seen such a shift in reputation as sar- 
saparilla. American Indian medicine men once cured physi- 
cal and sexual debility with it. In the 1800s sarsaparilla be- 
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©. How long does it take? 

A. Herbs, like vitamins, take a 
little time to work their wonders. Most 
men start feeling a renewed sexual 
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higher levels of sexual energy. 
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than us (and, presumably, the Russians). 
Featuring 35 NASA photographs, Leon- 
ard states that the moon is occupied by 
more than one “space race,” exhibiting 
various architectural styles and engaged 
in such lunar pastimes as mining and 
driving around. Leonard even goes so 
far as to suggest something right out of 
Space: 1999, that “the moon suffered a 
fantastic catastrophe in space eons ago 
and was driven here by its occupants for 
a long-range recuperation job.” As if 
that weren’t enough, the moonies have 
been fucking with us, tinkering with our 
genes “and/or crossbreeding great apes 
with an extraterrestrial hominoid and 
continuing with periodic infusions to 
guard against mental retrogression.” 
Holy Planet of the Apes, Batman! Do 
we even want to think about this? Order 
your vasectomy pin now, before it’s too 
late. Crackpot, right? 

I was loving this book as lunacy until 
I looked at the pictures. In about 30 of 
them, there’s nothing. In a few, there 
are things that almost look like Leon- 
ard’s fantastic captions—“Power source 
plate with knobs and cord at right, and 
constructions and gas spray at lower cen- 
ter, are located in Tycho and northern 
highlands.” But then there are these two 
pictures that really bother me. One 
shows some things that rolled up out of 
a crater and then up and down some 
hills for a considerable distance. The 
other is a weird precision geometric L- 
shaped slit inside a polygon inside a 
crater. It looks like a swimming pool, 
and it’s in a photo of the Surveyor I 
landing site. 

Leonard suggests that American and 
Russian leaders are, in fact, mutually hip 
to the alien lunar presence—a reason 
for the accelerated moon programs and 
the nonduplication of landing sites. 
It’s really fun to look at over cocktails, 
and it blows my mind, although I still 
don’t believe that aliens (a) could drive 
the moon, or (b) would prefer the 
space void to undersea bases off Pago 
Pago, or (c) would fuck apes over chicks. 

Brad Steiger is a prolific author of 
books in the extra-meta-psycho-paranor- 
mal, and two of his best are: Gods of 
Aquarius: “UFOs and the Transforma- 
tion of Man” (Harcourt Brace Jovano- 
vich) and Mysteries of Time & Space: 
“The Riddle of Impossible Fossils, Un- 
settling Relics, Photographic Anomalies 
and How to Explain Them” (Prentice- 
Hall). The latter probably offers more 
in the way of entertainment value, 
being a critique of our “plastic reality 
replete with rains of frogs and 
500,000,000-year-old shoe prints.” But 
Gods of Aquarius really presents “the 
big picture” and sets down a bold new 
synthesis for a bold new age. Steiger’s 
revolutionary method for dealing with 


PREVUE: Going to a Visconti movie is 
like meeting a beautiful woman: You 
know she looks terrific and you pray, 
for the thousandth time in a life de- 
voted to such prayers, that she 
will also have something to say. Vis- 
conti, God rest his soul, always seemed 
preoccupied with style at the expense 
of substance. So it was nice to note in 
his swan song, L’/nnocente, presented 
at last year’s Cannes Film Festival, that 
style triumphs so beautifully that one 
scarcely worries about the substance. 

The film is based on a novel by 
Gabrielle D’Annunzio, whose freewheel- 
ing ideas on passion and its gloriously 
exalting and destructive powers are 
much in vogue these days. Tullio (“Ole 
Brown Eyes” Giancarlo Giannini) has a 
wife, Giuliana (Laura Antonelli), and a 
mistress (Jennifer O'Neill). Giuliana is 
long-suffering, but not for very long; 
she gets it on with a dashing young 
‘writer and gets knocked up. Tullio reacts 
by freezing the baby to death on a 
snowy window ledge, on the grounds 
that the infant was the symbol of what 
went wrong with the marriage. 

I may be doing Visconti a disservice 
by recounting the plot, but it is what 
happened. What | cannot fairly describe 
are the superb sets, costumes, lighting 
and all-round scene orchestration that 
were Visconti’s stock in trade and make 
the film worth seeing. 

As you can probably intuit, the 
supremely operatic Visconti left this 
world with soap opera on his hands. 
But what terrific soap opera! —VJ. A. 


each interpretation of the UFO phe- 
nomenon is to embrace it. Steiger be- 
lieves that Jung was right and UFOs are 
mass hallucinations of archetypes from 
the unconscious. He also believes 
that they’re real. And psychic. And from 
other dimensions. It’s really all one— 


these symbols have a life of their own— 
so when you see a UFO, remember, it 
just might be the Blessed Virgin. Yes, 
Our Lady of Fatima was a UFO. Actual- 
ly one can’t help but admire Steiger’s 
stab at infinite synthesis—and he often 
seems onto something in his analysis of 
the unexplained—but then, after all is 
explained, the results are hopeful but 
useless. The heavy concept, lightweight 
execution, philosophy and cosmology 
presented here are simply too kitsch to 
work. Nietzscheans should always be 
well dressed—any other course is 
dangerous. How many magicians have 
failed, not because they lacked knowl- 
edge or boldness, but because they had 
on the wrong shoes? The world in- 
habited by Bo and Peep, pyramidologist 
Pat Flanagan and many of the real-life 
cases in this book remind one of magic 
in the tradition of the Mighty Carson 
Art Players. It seems like bunk, because 
it acts like bunk. 

If we're going to have visits from 
divine beings from other dimensions, if 
we're to be controlled from above by 
the thought-form materializations of our 
race’s collective unconscious, then let's 
at least try to improve the writing, the 
casting, the art direction and the special 
effects. The infinite continues to hold 
our interest—but as a topic, it’s most 
taxing on the best of our investigators. 

I haven’t seen any flying saucers per- 
sonally, but if I do, before I consider it 
my symbiotic superior, I'll be sure and 
apply the Ezra Pound formula: 

“By what characteristic may we know 
the divine forms?” 

“By beauty.” 

“And if the presented forms are un- 
beautiful?” 

“They are demons.” 

“If they are grotesque?” 

“They may be well-minded genii.” 

So, if it looks like Mister Spock, I'll 
give it the benefit of the doubt. If it 
looks like a giant jelly doughnut, I think 
I'll make a run for it, out of loyalty to 
the principle of divine beauty. 

But this subject has been much dis- 
cussed by the experts, many of whom 
hold forth in ETI: Extraterrestrial In- 
telligence: “The First Encounter” (Pro- 
metheus), a compendium of informed 
opinion on the nature of the beings 
earthperson is likely to meet one day. 
Dr. Michael Tooley, previously of the 
Stanford Philosophy Department, takes 
on the question “Would ETIs Be 
Persons?” (most likely); Dr. Ronald 
Huntington, of Chapman College’s Phi- 
losophy and Religion Department, puts 
extraterrestrials into “a Hindu/ Buddhist 
context” (enjoy!); and science reporter 
Kendrick Frazier essays breaking the 
news to mankind. This book seriously 
examines the various aspects of meeting 
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aliens, right up to an actual interview 
with an alien: Mr. Spock, of the planet 
Vulcan, who is interviewed by Leonard 
Nimoy. Have you ever wondered wheth- 
er, if a giant jelly doughnut from outer 
space landed, we should kill it or look 
for a way of talking to it? If so, this 
book is for you. —GLENN O'BRIEN 


Rock retreads 


A few years ago, Don McLean whined 
incessantly about the day the music died. 
Well, for a lot of current rock fans, 
those days are these days, as good taste 
bites the dust and radio stations every- 
where take up the cause of popular pap. 
What are the available alternatives? Bas- 
ket therapy? The Young Republicans? 

How about a double shot of retreaded 
rock—the high-volume answer to rein- 
carnation—instead? 

If the current lethargic music scene 
has produced anything of merit, it is the 
shadowy phenomenon of retreaded rock. 
Foghat. Robin Trower. Journey. The 
sounds, the faces and the amplifiers are 
all familiar, but the bands themselves 
are actually new—composed of an army 
of rock musicians who never quite 
cut it the first, perhaps the second, or 
even the third time around. At present, 
retreaded rock is the safest ground be- 
tween punk and pap. It’s hard-hitting. 
It’s catchy. It’s basic. And, thank the 
deity of the week, it’s proving to be 
amazingly commercial. 

One of the first and the most success- 
ful of the current troupe of face-lift 
bands to emerge from the stagnation of 
the Seventies is Bad Company. Manned 
by four battle-scarred veterans of the 
hard-rocking Sixties (Simon Kirke, Paul 
Rodgers, Mick Ralphs and Boz Burrell), 
the band is currently killing its fans from 
coast to coast with the fourth 1,000,000- 
selling long player, Burnin’ Sky, and 
a teeth-gnashing, anything-goes tour. 
Their music is crisp, clean, combustible 
and totally uncomplicated. They present 
no-frills rock ’n’ roll with virtually no 
Stage hokum at all. They appear. They 
play. They go home. 

Yet, wherever they perform, they at- 
tract a loyal following of fanatics who 
range in age from 13 to 30. Why such a 
large spread? Well, half of their audience 
regards the band as being totally au 
courant, while the remaining fans see 
them in terms of their former selves: 
members of Free, Mott the Hoople and 
King Crimson—three semisuccessful 
groups that never quite got past the cult- 
following stage. 

And therein lies one of the main ap- 
peals of retreaded rock ’n’ roll: The 
basic sounds of the reincarnated ravers 
may have their roots planted firmly in 
the Sixties, attracting the dying buffaloes 
of fandom, but the bands themselves are 
utterly contemporary, thus enticing the 
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#103 ANNE IN HER BOUDOIA, She's 
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bed when she feeis that someone else 
iS im the room looking at her. She 
turns around. And then 


#104 ALISON GOES ALL THE WAY. 
Rudbing her body from head to toe. 
sensuous Alison gets prepared ves 
another evening of pleasure. (The 
close-up shots are truly incredible.) 


#107 CHERRY TAKES A BATH. You 
will get into every part of her body as 
you watch her latier up. In fact, you 
will father up too with luscious 
Cherry. 


#108 CHEERLEADERS. When they 
get into bed together, you'll be 
screaming for more as they go 
through positions that only champion 
cheer are able to do! 


i 
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i ordered at $19.95 for each regular 8MM film and $24.95 for each Super 
© 8MM film. (Add $1 for each film to cover shipping and handling. N.Y. and 
I Conn. residents add applicable sales tax.) 

1 Amount enclosed $—_______ 
Send my films in C Reg. 8MM— $19.95 ea. (plus $1 shipping’ 

5 © Super 8MM— $24.95 ea. (plus $1 shipping) 

i Please rush me the following films in a plain package: 

B © #103 ANNE IN HER BOUDOIR #104 AUSON GOES ALL THE WAY 
B FD #105 SAUNA © #106 ALICE #107 CHERRY TAKES A BATH 

t ) #108 CHEERLEADERS (© #111 ROOMMATES 

I OVd rather charge my purchases on my BankAmericard (VISA) or 
1 Master Charge as indicated below. 

1 © BankAmericard (VISA) © Master Charge 
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Interbank No. | | | Exp. Date | | 


Mo Year 
Name—— 
Signatur 


to miss 


| am over 18 yrs. of age. Sign name as on credit card.) 


Addres: 


if coupon ts removed, send $20.95 City 
for Reg. 8MM or $25.95 for 

Super 8MM to: Valentine Products, inc. Stat i 

880 Third Ave, New York. N.Y. 10022 Ss 


THINK 
POSITIVELY. 


And let OUI say it for you with a French 
twist. Brushed pewter-like finish OUI 
logo hangs from a 17” silver-plated 
chain. JY¥0821, $5* plus $1 shipping 
and handling. 

Send check or money order (no C.O.D. 
orders) to: 

OUI Products 

P.O. Box 3386, Dept. OU5 
Chicago, Illinois 60654 

Please include item number with order. 
“Illinois residents, add 5% sales tax (25¢). 
Price subject to change without notice. 
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Clearasil and Quaalude crowd. Ian Mc- 
Donald, of new-found rock mainstay 
Foreigner, expounds on this concept of 
timelessness. “There’s a freshness about 
Foreigner because, as far as most people 
are concerned, it’s a band composed of 
new people and not weary names that 
have been around for years.” Foreigner 
debuted a few months back with a smash 
album and a single. McDonald was a 
member of the original King Crimson in 
1969. Other Foreigners include Mick 
(Spooky Tooth) Jones, Lou (Black 
Sheep) Gramm and Dennis (If) Elliot. 
Their sound is pure late-Sixties British 
raunch, modified to suit the times, of 
course. 

One of the major modifications in- 
herent in recycled rock is the almost 
total lack of lyrical clout. Most of the 
second-time-around bands strive to re- 
main somewhat, uh, removed from the 
political-sociological-metaphysical realms 
of lyricism, opting instead for more 
biologically related areas. “There’s a lot 
of people who get carried away with 
themselves and the message they want 
to get across,” Foreigner’s Mick Jones 
states. “I don’t think music should be 
used for that. I like to be entertained by 
music.” Foreigner’s first hit single was 
called Feels Like the First Time. It was 
very entertaining. 

Bad Company’s Mick Ralphs concurs, 
explaining his band’s grunt-and-groan 
school of thought. “It’s not a heavy 
message. Just simple feelings everyone 
can identify with.” Ralphs, whose brash 
guitar riffs have led Bad Company to 
the top of the pack, elaborates on one 
of rerun rock’s key formulas for fame: 
simplicity. “We're not superstars. We’re 
not into lavish parties and silk suits. 
We'd rather get smashed in a pub and 
play billiards.” 

Ralphs’s lack of pretension about his 
craft is typical among the revamped 
rock stars, and that’s one of the move- 
ment’s most appealing elements. These 
guys have survived the ego trips, the 
Nehru suits, TM, acid and five-and- 
dime, Woodstockian philosophy ven- 
tures. They've seen the light, trashed 
their limos and have settled down to 
playing four chords for fun and profit. 
A blue-collar approach that, judging 
from the response of old and new fans 
alike, is totally valid. 

And the movement keeps growing. 
Ian Hunter, the raspy-voiced lead singer 
and songwriter of the legendary Mott 
the Hoople, is currently attempting to 
carve a niche in the hire-a-vet music 
mart with a band and an album titled 
Overnight Angels. He’s not at all sur- 
prised at the success of the déja vu 
denizens of rekindled raunch. “We're 
all older and more experienced than the 
newer bunch,” he smiles. “And, some- 
times, experience counts. You’ve got to 
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Why Afghan Trucks (Stonehill)? Well, judging from the company’s publishing 
chutzpah, why not? They published this book purely on the basis of its beauty. 
Atghan truckers, whose horror of vacuity is legendary, cover every inch of their 
trucks with paintings. They do this for a variety of reasons: to honor their vehicles, 
to place themselves under the protection of God and to attract clients. The paint- 
ings are not limited to the traditional Moslem designs of lettering and geometric 
motifs; indeed, some artists paint daring portraits of sloe-eyed beauties smiling 
sensually from the panels of pickups. While admiring the designs, the intense use 
of color and the intricate detail, one forgets that their creators are semiliterate 


truck drivers in Afghanistan. 


The book is well designed—with no more than four color photographs to each 
two-page spread—and has a brief, adequate introduction. In all, it has been given 
the attention usually reserved for the heavyweight art books, but without the 


heavyweight price. 


be good to last long in this business. You 
have to survive the hypes. I mean, right 
now we're going through the punk-rock 
hype. Maybe something will come of it. 
Maybe not. But you have to weather it. 
Before this, it was The Monkees stuff, 
and before that, P. J. Proby. I mean, 
nothing changes, does it?” 

A lot of preadolescent music freaks 
and would-be heavy-metal idols are ask- 
ing their more mature counterparts the 
obvious question: Why don’t all these 
oldsters quit and bug off after a few 
stabs at fame—buzz off and let the 
younger generation take over? Hunter is 
flabbergasted at the idea. “I couldn't 
stop playing rock ’n’ roll,” he says. “My 
ego is too big now. I couldn't settle down 
and be normal, because I couldn’t stand 
being told what to do. I’ve been my own 
boss for too long.” 


—GaAyY HAUBNER 


And so, they play on. In spite of the 
odds stacked against them—the years of 
just missing that big hit and the advent 
of West Coast-comatose pop—the rock 
retreads plow on in search of the per- 
fect chord. More often than not, they 
meet with delightful results, often laced 
with heavy doses of irony. For instance, 
two of the biggest “overnight sensations” 
at present are Bob Seger and Steve 
Miller, two newly discovered lads who 
have been playing and recording their 
asses off for ten years. Both take their 
sudden vault to fame good-naturedly, 
completely negating the lean years with 
a shrug. After all, nobody said rock ever 
had to make any sense. “When you’ve 
been on the road as long as I have,” 
gravel-voiced Seger drawls, “you get an 
affection for it. I don’t know if I could 
live without being in a car at night, 
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having to go somewhere the next day.” 
The born-again screamer’s biggest LP 
to date, Night Moves, is a collection of 
appropriately reflective rock tunes de- 
scribing a world wherein “sweet 16’s 
turned 31.” 

Most of the resurfaced rock icons 
share a respect for their fans. Expe- 
rience has proved a handy teacher. 
Hunter realizes the importance of the 
faces in the crowd. “Audiences haven’t 
changed much over the years. It’s still 
the same kind of kids, no matter what 
their ages are. A sensible lot. And you 
have to do your best for them, because 
it’s the kids who really know. They’re 
the mirror. If you get too fat or too 
wealthy, they'll know long before 
anyone else will. Before the record 
companies.” 

Thus, the final cardinal rule for the 
old boys is revealed: truth before beauty. 
Or, as Nils (Grin, Neil Young) Lofgren 
warbles on his 1 Came To Dance LP: 
“In order to survive,/I’ve gotta be my 
dirty self./I won’t play no jive.” And 
people are paying attention to what he 
Says, too. Lofgren is being touted as 
the next big thing by many critics, 
and that’s without the benefit of plat- 
form shoes, Mickey Mouse make-up 
and a fire-breathing lead guitarist. Hell, 
Nils wears sneakers onstage! 

Exactly what does the popularity of 
retread rock symbolize? A return to 
counterculture individualism? A shuck- 
ing off of outright materialism? A new 
form of nostalgiamania? A viable alter- 
native to Medicare? True to the spirit of 
the Seventies, nobody cares much—least 
of all the batch of feisty rock veterans. 
Tucking in their guts and strapping on 
their guitars, they slug it out in the 
Massive arenas with the puerile likes of 
Kiss and Starz, winning over new fans 
while hanging onto the old diehards. 

Peter (Humble Pie) Frampton strums 
his way to the top of the charts. Gary 
(Spooky Tooth) Wright cranks up his 
synthesizer for optimum power. Eric 
(Cream, Derek and the Dominos) 
Clapton takes everything but the kitchen 
sink on tour with him and Journey (San- 
tana, The Mothers of Invention), Foghat 
(Savoy Brown), Nite City (The Doors) 
and Robin (Procol Harum) Trower re- 
mind the masses of the benefits of just 
plain rock ’n’ roll. 

It’s cool. It’s the latest old thing. It’s 
homogenized hard rock, done to death 
by calculating oldsters who know the 
formula inside out. No ego tripping this 
time around, just straight-ahead success. 
They want you if you’re young. They 
want you if you’re old. Applause is what 
they’re after and applause, like their 
brand of music, is timeless. As Ian 
Hunter hissed: “You gotta stay young, 
you can never grow old.../In the Gold- 
en Age of Rock ’n’ Roll.” —Ep NAHA 
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Stimula me. 


Want to give me so much in bed 
that I ask for more? It’s easier than 
you think. All it takes is a man who 
knows what I like. And I like 
Stimula*the condom designed espe- 
cially to give extra pleasure to 
women. 

You see, Stimula has 877 ribs that 
let you touch and caress me in 
ways I never dreamed 
possible. To add some- 
thing new and different 
to lovemaking. And it has 
a special lubricant that 
works with my own 
natural secretions. So 
everything comes beau- 
tifully and effortlessly. 
Stimula is pre-shaped 
to cling to you like a 


HORIZON 


SPECIALLY Ri 
DESIGNED. FOR? 


second skin. And made of latex so 
thin, we can feel each other’s body 
heat. 

When I get together with a man 
and Stimula, I feel super sexy. So 
sexy, in fact, that I want to take all 
you've got to give me. 

Next time you're ready for this 
kind of sensuous excitement, make 
sure you understand two 
little words. Stimula 
me. And make it an un- 
forgettable night. For 
both of us. 


The condom is still the best 
known safeguard against 
Venereal Disease. For more 
information on prevention. 
detection, and treatment of 
VD, write: Akwell Industries, 
Inc., Dothan, Ala. 36301. 
Akwell Industries, Inc. © 1977 


LUBRICATED WITH SK-70 


Stimula® is a registered trademark of Akwell Industries. Inc. 


©1977 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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The natural cigarette is here! 
| R | 
* eC a 
“Taste your first low tar cigarette 
with nothing artificial added. 
Feel the Real taste difference. 
Your cigarette enhances its flavor Of course Real’s menthol is fresh, 
artificially. All major brands do. natural. Not synthetic. 
New Real does not. It doesn’t need to. You get a rich, satisfying smoke. 
We’ ve discovered the way to keep Taste you can feel. Full, natural taste. 
natural taste in, artificial out. So taste your first low tar natural 


All the taste and flavor in Realis natural. cigarette. Taste Real..:smoke natural. 


— SS mie 9 mg. “tar, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FIC method. 
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SHE BELIEVES 
IN DESTINY 


Sam does not believe in 
the stars or the cards 
or Dear Abby, She does, 
however, believe in 
destiny. Consider her 
present situation. She is 
sitting in a large Eng- 
lish drawing room, 
smelling the rosebuds, 
drinking the tea, and 
yet she cannot explain 
why, or even how, she 
got there. Of course, 
there are certain indis- 
putables. She did board 
a charter flight from 
Portland to London 
with exactly 243 other 
students from Ore- 

gon State, did change 
her dollars to pounds at 
Heathrow Airport, did 
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check into the Strand 
Hotel and take a 

nap without even turn- 
ing down the bedcov- 
ers. It was later, when 
she went pub crawling, 
that things got fogged. 
Sam always travels 
light, which means she 
entered Smyth’s. an 
all-male stockbrokers’ 
preserve, alone. Per- 
haps it was her all- 
American esprit that 
turned every head 
around. Or perhaps it 
was her breezy white 
dress, unbuttoned to 
mid-thigh. Anyway, his- 
tory was made that 
night, for no one asked 
Sam to leave. Who'd 
dare? What with all 
those ruddy stockbro- 
kers, most in their 20s, 
with big public-school 
physiques beneath 

their pin-striped suits, 
bringing her ale after 
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ale. One of them, she 
thinks, must have taken 
her home. It’s a nice 
home. Big. A little 
drafty, though. She puts 
on the hooded pullover 
lying on the couch. 

It’s been left there for 
her with a note that’s 
signed “Charles.” Sam 
thinks that’s really 


sweet. She is overcome 
with warm feelings and 
must sit down a mo- 
ment to get herself in 
hand. It is only when 
she goes to the window 
and sees the grounds, 
the guards, the army of 
gardeners, that she sur- 
mises who her Charles 
really is. 
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WHO RUNS 
IMMY CARTER? 


IMAGINE A POWERFUL INTERNATIONAL 
STUDY GROUP WITH ONIY THE MOST LIMITED TASTE FOR DEMOCRACY 


AND THE BLESSINGS AND BACKING OF DAVID ROCKEFELLER 
ARTICLE BY CRAIG S. KARPEL 


he President and Vice-Presi- 

dent of the United States and 

the Secretaries of State, Defense 

and the Treasury are Commis- 
sioners of an elite international organ- 
ization that is on record as being 
opposed to democracy. 

The key strategy of this organization 
has been to install one of its 67 United 
States Commissioners in the nation’s 
highest elective office, thus enabling him 
to choose a Vice-President and Cabinet 
from its ranks. This strategy has been 
stunningly successful. 

Jimmy Carter was selected more than 
four years ago to be this organization’s 
candidate for the Presidency. At that 
time, Carter was governor of Georgia 
and a political unknown. 

This organization has issued a report 
advocating the limitation of democracy 
by such means as Governmental secrecy, 
laws allowing public officials to sue re- 
porters for libel, regulation of the press 
and reduced higher education. 

In his speech accepting the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination, Carter 
denounced “unholy, self-perpetuating al- 
liances [that] have been formed between 
money and politics.” Carter and Mon- 
dale are the only major U.S. political 
figures who are Commissioners of this 
organization, most of whose members 
are the world’s most influential and 
powerful bankers and businessmen. 

This remarkable organization is called 
the Trilateral Commission. It was 
founded and funded in 1973 by David 
Rockefeller. Rockefeller is a prominent 
Republican, youngest brother of Nelson 
Rockefeller and chairman of New 
York’s giant Chase Manhattan Bank. He 
is widely considered to be the pre- 


eminent leader and spokesman of the 
international banking community. The 
purpose of the Trilateral Commission is 
to weld the corporate and financial sec- 
tors of the United States, Western Eu- 
rope and Japan into a united front to 
cope with the escalating demands of 
disadvantaged groups at home and un- 
derdeveloped countries abroad. 

Until two weeks before Carter’s nomi- 
nation, the Trilateral Commission was 
headed by Zbigniew Brzezinski, now the 
National Security Advisor to the Presi- 
dent (the post to which Henry Kissinger 
was originally appointed). Brzezinski 
contrasts himself with Kissinger by not- 
ing that Kissinger was formerly an em- 
ployee of Nelson Rockefeller, while he 
is an “associate” of David Rockefeller. 
In contrast to Carter's human-rights 
campaign, a recent article by Brzezinski 
in Foreign Policy, “America in a Hostile 
World,” proposes that the U.S. stop 
championing democracy in the world 
arena. 

A delegate to the Democratic Nation- 
al Convention attempted to deliver a 
speech revealing Carter’s relationship to 
David Rockefeller, Zbigniew Brzezinski 
and the Trilateral Commission, but was 
cut off as he spoke. 

Before the election, Carter’s then— 
campaign manager and current staff 
chief Hamilton Jordan said in Playboy 
that he would quit if Carter were to 
appoint Trilateral Commissioners Brze- 
zinski and Cyrus Vance to his Adminis- 
tration. In addition to Brzezinski and 
Vance, Carter’s appointments of Tri- 
lateral Commissioners include Harold 
Brown as Secretary of Defense, W. Mi- 
chael Blumenthal as Secretary of the 
Treasury, Warren Christopher as Dep- 


uty Secretary of State, Richard Cooper 
as Undersecretary of State for Econom- 
ic Affairs, Richard Holbrooke as Assist- 
ant Secretary for East Africa and Pacific 
Affairs, Richard Gardner as ambassador 
to Italy and Paul Warnke as director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency and chief negotiator at the abor- 
tive Strategic Arms Limitation talks with 
the Soviet Union. Most recently, Carter 
appointed Gerard C. Smith, North 
American chairman of the Commission, 
as ambassador at large for international 
nuclear-power negotiations. Jordan has 
not yet submitted his resignation. 

Jimmy Carter has presented himself 
to the American people as, variously, a 
populist, a conservative, a liberal, a 
born-again Christian and an aficionado 
of Bob Dylan. In reality, he was chosen 
to be President by the quasi secret co- 
ordinating council of the financial and 
corporate elite of the United States, 
Western Europe and Japan. Contrary to 
his public positions, Carter is expected 
by this council to preside over the im- 
plementation of its basic program: the 
reduction and limitation of democracy at 
home and accommodation with undemo- 
cratic regimes abroad. 

The time has come for the President 
of the United States to explain his con- 
tinued association with the Trilateral 
Commission to the American people. 
Does Carter subscribe to the Commis- 
sion’s proposals for limiting democracy? 
If not, he must explain why he did not 
resign from the Commission long ago. 
He must publicly repudiate Brzezinski 
and dismiss other Trilateral Commis- 
sioners from his Administration. 

If Jimmy Carter does subscribe to the 
Commission’s proposals, the American 
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WHO RUNS JIMMY CARTER? The Trilateral Commission calls its headquarters on Manhattan’s East 
46th Street its Secretariat—a nomenclature designed to parallel that of the United Nations building. 


public has a right to know how he justi- 
fies his participation in a plan to use 
the Presidency as a vehicle for limiting 
the democratic process. 

THE TRILATERAL WORLD 

The Trilateral Commission calls its 
headquarters on Manhattan’s East 46th 
Street its Secretariat—a nomenclature 
designed to parallel that of the United 
Nations building down the block, and to 
subtly implant the notion in the minds 
of those who receive correspondence on 
its ostentatiously plain letterhead that it 
has proto-governmental powers. 

According to Richard J. Barnet and 
Ronald E. Miiller in Global Reach: The 
Power of the Multinational Corpora- 
tions, the Trilateral Commission is an 
“attempt by David Rockefeller to or- 
ganize ‘leading citizens’ of the United 
States, Japan and Western Europe. . . 
designed to minimize the friction and 
competition that divide the giants and 
make them more vulnerable to the or- 
ganizing efforts of the poor.” 

The Trilateral Commission was found- 
ed in July 1973 by David Rockefeller 
and Zbigniew Brzezinski. Initial funding 
came directly from Rockefeller. Ap- 
proximately 200 Commissioners were 
chosen by Rockefeller and Brzezinski 
from among the world’s most influential 
industrialists and financiers. The inclu- 
sion of a few academics, labor leaders 
and politicians has not kept the Com- 
mission from being called “a rich 
man’s club” in the pages of Foreign 
Affairs, published by the Council on 
Foreign Relations, itself often called a 
rich man’s club. 

Jimmy Carter has given an eloquent 
description of his fellow Trilateral Com- 
missioners. It came during the speech 
by which he accepted the Democratic 
nomination, in which he described: 


. a political and economic elite 
who have shaped decisions and ney- 
er had to account for mistakes nor 
to suffer from injustice. When un- 
employment prevails, they never 
stand in line looking for a job. 
When deprivation results from a 
confused welfare system, they 
never do without food, or clothing, 
or a place to sleep. When the public 
schools are inferior or torn by strife 
their children go to exclusive pri- 
vate schools. And when the bu- 
reaucracy is bloated and confused, 
the powerful always manage to dis- 
cover and occupy niches of special 
influence and privilege. 


In the 1973 Prospectus of the Trilat- 
eral Commission, David Rockefeller said 
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that he intended “to bring the best brains 
in the world together to bear on the 
problems of the future. Professor Rich- 
ard Falk holds the Albert G. Milbank 
chair of International Law and Practice 
at Princeton University. He is a col- 
league of Brzezinski’s on the editorial 
board of Foreign Policy but doesn’t 
think much of Brzezinski’s pet project. 

“Unless ‘the best brains’ are defined 
as those inhabiting the most affluent 
bodies,” says Professor Falk, “it has 
many intelligent individuals, but virtual- 
ly none of the best brains among its 
membership. It does bring together a 
very impressive array of influentials, al- 
most all of whom possess easy and effec- 
tive access to the topmost levels of 
power, wealth and prestige. 

“In Trialogue, the newsletter of the 
Commission, Rockefeller is reported as 
believing that ‘private citizens are often 
able to act with greater flexibility than 
governments in the search for new and 
better forms of international coopera- 
tion.’ What is not explicit... is a fear 
about the consequence of uncooperative 
governments that become beholden to 
domestic constituencies whose interests 
are at variance with those of the multi- 
national corporation, because such con- 
stituencies become either nationalistic, 
or iceological, or humanistic... . 

“First of all, its formation expresses 
a general recognition by the elites in the 
most powerful states that there is an 
emergent global crisis of unprecedented 


proportions that involves, in particular, 


the capacity of capitalism to adapt to 
the future. . . . Second, the Commis- 
sion’s formation reflects the view that 
national governments are not necessarily 
capable on their own of working out the 
adaptations that are necessary to sustain 
the existing elites in power. . . . Such 
a nongovernmental initiative can be cur- 
rently understood as a complement to 
the managerial geopolitics of Henry Kis- 
singer, which, by its stress on a so-called 
‘structure of peace,’ conceivably imper- 
ils the structure of wealth constituted by 
the capitalist sector of the highly indus- 
trialized portion of the world. The Tri- 
lateral Commission can be conceived, I 
think, as a geoeconomic search for a 
managerial formula that will keep this 
concentration of wealth intact, given its 
nonterritorial character and in light of 
the multiple challenges to it from Arab 
oil interests, the Communist bloc and 
various expressions of statism. In a 
sense, the vistas of the Trilateral Com- 
mission can be understood as . . . rep- 
resenting the transnational outlook of 
the multinational corporation. 

“The Trilateral Commission embodies 


a strategy of transition that does not em- 
phasize empathy and equity, much less 
equality, and hence has to rely upon 
patterns of dominance, repression and 
violence, administered if possible by 
territorial governments that provide lo- 
cal police protection.” 
JIMMY CARTER AND 
THE CRISIS OF DEMOCRACY 

The most noteworthy project of the 
Trilateral Commission has been the re- 
port of its Task Force on the Govern- 
ability of Democracies, which was set 
up in the spring of 1974. The task force 
included Zbigniew Brzezinski in its 
meetings and submitted its report, titled 
The Crisis of Democracy, in 1975. The 
report’s section on the United States was 
written by Professor Samuel P. Hunt- 
ington. Huntington holds the Frank G. 
Thomson chair of Government at Har- 
vard University and is associate director 
of Harvard’s Center for International 
Affairs. He is a founder and editor of 
Foreign Policy. He has been a consultant 
to the policy-planning council of the De- 
partment of State, the Agency for Inter- 
national Development and the office of 
the Secretary of Defense. It was Hunt- 
ington who lent intellectual validity to 
the carpet-bombing of South Vietnam— 
to “dry up” the base of the Viet Cong in 
the countryside by driving the rural pop- 
ulation into refugee camps and cities, 
where they would be under the control 
of the South Vietnamese military gov- 
ernment. His books include The Com- 
mon Defense: Strategic Programs in 
National Politics (1961) and Political 
Power: USA/ USSR (1964), co-authored 
with Zbigniew Brzezinski. 

The Trilateral report begins by de- 
scribing the “democratic surge of the 
Sixties.” 


The predominant trends of that 
decade involved the challenging of 
the authority of established political, 
social and economic institutions, 
increased popular participation in 
and control over those institutions, 
a reaction against the concentra- 
tion of power in the Executive 
Branch of the Federal Government 
and in favor of the reassertion of 
the power of Congress and of state 
and local government, renewed 
commitment to the idea of equality 
on the part of intellectuals and 
other elites, the emergence of “pub- 
lic interest ” lobbying groups, in- 
creased concern for the rights of and 
provision of opportunities for mi- 
norities and women to participate in 
the polity and economy, and a 
pervasive (Continued on page 127) 
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DR. DEMENTO’S 
HISTORY OF DIRTY DISCS 


ARTICLE BY BARRY (DR. DEMENTO) HANSEN 


The recent explosion in explicit record lyrics—vide Donna Summer's “come tracks,” 

Johnnie Taylor’s “move it in, move it out’—is hardly anything new. 

Neither are the unfettered monologs of such comedians as Richard wi 

Pryor and George Carlin. Both “phenomena” actually represent the culmi- 

nation of 50 years of phonograph erotica, a little-researched aspect of America’s ae 

audio heritage. It’s a fascinating as well as titillating story. aoe 
The history of risqué records includes some great names—Redd Foxx, i 

Rusty Warren, Doug Clark and the Hot Nuts, Ruth Wallis—plus a few names ser 

one might not expect to show up, such as Ethel Waters and Cliff Edwards, the - 

voice of Walt Disney’s Jiminy Cricket. Then there are those wonder- yr 

ful artists whose names I may never know but whose records, with 


plain white labels, my Uncle Herb kept on the top shelf of his closet. i 
According to the recording industry, this year is the 100th an- _ 

niversary of the phonograph recording. The phono- y re 

graph was a Victorian invention, and for 50 years /Ai<_" 

Victorian standards firmly dictated the lyric content Ae 

of commercial pop-record releases. Then, in the cK oe 

early Thirties, the Depression almost ha yy. - 


wiped out the record business. Desperate 
for a hit, the record companies became 
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DR. DEMENTO’S HISTORY OF DIRTY DISCS The empress of the blues, Bessie Smith, always drew her 
lyrics from the earthy sides of life, such as in her 1931 recording “Need a Little Sugar in My Bowl.” 


a little more daring, and in 1932, several 
of them came out with versions of a 
song that was thought to be shocking. 
You may recall it from summer camp: 


My brother once worked in a sewer 
His flashlight it had to be lit. 
Soon there was a terrible explosion 
And my brother was covered with— 
Sweet violets 
Sweeter than the roses 
Covered all over from head to 
foot 
Covered all over with. ... 
Our baby was eating some peaches 
I think that she swallowed a pit 
’Cause when we looked in its didie 
We found it all covered with— 
Sweet violets.... 


Sweet Violets was the first of many 
risqué hits written by Benny Bell, who 
penned his songs in both English and 
Yiddish. We'll meet him again later on. 

Broad-minded record fans of that 
period found delight in the somewhat 
subtler insinuations of Sophie Tucker 
and Mae West. Meanwhile, unbeknown 
to all but a minority of pop-record fans, 
there appeared in the late Twenties and 
early Thirties a number of records that 
were sexually quite candid, 

Some background on the record busi- 
ness of earlier years is necessary here. 
Before 1920, the industry all but ignored 
the black American record buyer. In 
that time, only those few black per- 
formers with broad appeal to the white 
audience were allowed to make records. 
What few recordings that were deyel- 
oped specifically for blacks were sold 
only in ghetto areas, and record com- 
panies made no effort to let white audi- 
ences know that the records existed. 

Because of their limited distribution, 
“race” records, as they were called by 
both blacks and whites, were freed, to a 
certain extent, from the lingering Vic- 
torian standards of the time. The record 
firms simply recorded whatever they 
thought blacks would buy. The double- 
entendre was popular from the start, 
and by the late Twenties it was becom- 
ing quite colorful. My Handy Man, re- 
corded in 1928 by Ethel Waters, with 
the great James P. Johnson on piano, 
is a veritable symphony of sexual 
symbolism: ashes, griddles, churning of 
butter, threading of needles and fiddle 
stroking. According to the refrain, “My 
man [is] such a handy man.” 

After the Depression struck, the blues 
got even bluer. Erotic lyrics were not 
only more common but also more spe- 
cific. The empress of the blues, Bessie 
Smith, always drew her lyrics from the 
wild and earthy sides of life, such as 


when, near the end of her 1931 record- 
ing Need a Little Sugar in My Bowl, she 
ad-libs “Get off your knees, I can’t see 
what you’re drivin’ at—it’s dark down 
there, looks like a snake! Come on here 
and drop somethin’ in my bowl.” 

In 1935, another popular blueswom- 
an, Lucille Bogan, used the pseudonym 
Bessie Jackson to record a riotous blues 
song called Shave ’Em Dry. The versions 
that Bogan released on other labels— 
including Banner, Melotone, Oriole, 
Perfect and Romeo (list price 25 
cents)—were excellent, but nothing com- 
pared to the uncensored version she re- 
corded, just for kicks, at the same time. 
This real Shave ’Em Dry was finally 
released in England in 1968. It goes 
like this: 


I got nipples on my titties big as the 
end of my thuinb. 

I got somethin’ "tween my legs 
make a dead man come— 

Aaah—Daddy wont you 
’emdry.... 

Now your nuts hang down like a 
damn bell clapper and your dick 
stands up like a steeple, 

Your goddamn asshole stands open 
like a church door and the crabs 
walks in like people! 

Oh shitl—Daddy won't you shave 
’emdry.... 


Shave ’Em Dry has recently been re- 
leased in the U.S. on a Stash album 
invitingly titled Copulatin’ Blues, which 
also offers the self-styled “inventor of 
jazz,” Jelly Roll Morton, in an un- 
censored 1938 recording of his Winin’ 
Boy Blues. “I'm gonna salivate your 
pussy ‘til my peter get hard,” he lewdly 
sings. 

The same companies that made race 
records also made a special series for 
rural white Southerners, featuring what 
later came to be known as country mu- 
sic. Once again, these records were less 
subject to censorship than were pop re- 
leases of the time. The legendary Jimmie 
Rodgers, country music’s first superstar, 
regaled his audiences with the phallic 
symbolism of Pistol Packin’ Papa. As 
for female symbols, we have this from 
Tom Ashley and Garley Foster’s rural 
ditty My Sweet Farm Girl: 


I keep her garden all free from 
bugs and weeds, 

1 keep her garden all free from 
bugs and weeds, 

I plow her land, and then I sow my 
seeds. 

I trim her hedges, I clean out her 
back yard, 

I trim her hedges, I clean out her 
back yard, 


shave 


She loves her daddy because he’s 
long and hard. 


In the meantime, there were long- 
overdue signs of acceptance of this kind 
of lyric by Americans who weren't into 
blues or country music. On October 26, 
1933, a brilliant and popular New York 
cabaret entertainer named Dwight Fiske 
made some records in the Victor studios. 
The recordings appeared on a special 
Fiskana label, perhaps because Victor 
considered them too scandalous to bear 
the revered “His Master's Voice” trade- 
mark. No matter. Fiske was an instant 
success on records—or as close as any- 
one came to being successful in 
that Depression year—and his records 
remained steady sellers for the next 
20 years. 

Fiske specialized in snide and witty 
tales about the seamy peccadilloes of 
outwardly respectable, middle-aged pil- 
lars of the community such as the fa- 
mous Mrs. Pettibone, who buried two 
husbands but still had plenty left for 
number three. Fiske’s virtuoso piano ac- 
companiment builds to a Wagnerian 
climax as he describes their honeymoon: 
After a hot bath, Mr. P. emerges from 
the bathroom “just as naked as a child 
and twice as cocky,” shouting “And 
now, Mrs. Pettibone, if you please!” 

And that’s it. Fiske takes us to the 
bridal bed but not into it.. Nevertheless, 
for the pop music of the time, Mrs. 
Pettibone was a giant step. At long last, 
there were records on the market made 
especially for sophisticated urban con- 
noisseurs of the risqué. They soon came 
to be called party records. Success 
breeds imitation, and soon Fiske had 
numerous competitors. Neighborhood 
record stores didn’t usually carry them; 
you had to go to novelty stores or to the 
Skid Row ancestors of today’s adult 
bookstores. And you had to pay big 
money: $2.50 for one 78-rpm disc was 
normal, at a time when regular pop 
records went for 35 cents. A Hollywood 
label called Hot Shots quickly rose to the 
top of the party-record trade. Unlike 
some of its competitors, the Hot Shots 
label carried the true names of its artists. 

Everyone remembers Jiminy Cricket 
from the old Mickey Mouse Club, right? 
His real name was Cliff Edwards, and a 
few years before he created the Cricket 
voice in the 1940 Disney feature film 
Pinocchio, he warbled several very un- 
Disneylike ditties for Hot Shots. Two of 
them, /’m Going to Give It to Mary 
with Love and I’m a Bear in a Lady’s 
Boudoir, have been re-released on a fine 
Yazoo LP named after the latter song. 

The most (Continued on page 114) 
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The films may be PG, but the audiences are strictly X/Article by Gregory Curtis 


as it was lived in the parking 


Three years ago I went to a 
drive-in movie in Texas and 
saw a murder. The murder 
wasn’t on the screen; it took 
place in the car parked ahead 
of me. A redneck in the back 
seat of the car became so 
angry that he shot the redneck 
in the front seat. This did not, 
even in Texas, go unnoticed. 
There was a general hubbub 
as people poured out of their 
cars. Looking around, I saw 
something that amazed me 
more than the murder itself: 


Everyone was armed! For a 
moment, I thought I was going 
to be caught in the middle of a 
gun battle, but evidently the 
smell of the blood already 
spilled inspired only the bran- 
dishing of weapons, not the 
using of them. “Like to have 
seen that bastard try that with 
me,” said a grizzled old man, 
and, as he stood beside his 
pickup with his woman peer- 
ing out the window of the cab, 
he raised a chrome-plated, 
snub-nosed’ pistol shoulder- 


high. And another voice cried, 
“Hell, I'd have got him with 
this,” and I saw a hand with a 
.44 magnum waving between 
two cars on my right. Then the 
police arrived. The guns dis- 
appeared quickly and I looked 
up at the screen in time to see, 
looming over us all, the image 
of an anonymous starlet slow- 
ly unbuttoning her white silk 
blouse. 

In the past, it had been easy 
to separate life as it was por- 
trayed in the movies from life 
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lot. Now the movies had 
oozed down off the screen into 
the parking lots and the life of 
the parking lots had risen to 
the screen. In that one night, 
I had seen blood and sex and 
movies and guns and automo- 
biles, both in the parking lot 
and on the screen—the grit of 
American life, every last grain 
of it. That grit stuck in my 
shoes, beneath my fingernails, 
in my hair. It jammed into my 
nose until I couldn’t breathe 


and swept across my eyes and 
made them water. I thought it 
would never wash away. But 
this year, when I went back to 
drive-ins again, I discovered 
that the grit had disintegrated 
into what was now a mildly 
unpleasant but essentially 
harmless gas. 

The drive-in, at least in the 
beginning, was considered a 
family place rather than the 
scene of adolescent mating 
rituals. It was cheap enter- 
tainment for young men just 
back from the war, beginning 
new jobs and starting families. 
Best of all, it solved the baby- 
sitter problem. The kids could 
be taken along and bedded 
down in the back seat. Many 
families began habitually going 
to drive-ins, and the theaters 
responded with innovations 
to keep them coming. Play- 
grounds were built near the 
screens so that children could 
entertain themselves. There 
were Easter-egg hunts and 
visits from Santa Claus and 
even little trains for the kids 
to ride. At ten or so, they 
might become bored with the 
movies and bored with the 
train rides, but at 16 or 17, in 
a family car with a date by 
their side, they'd be back. 
After dating would come mar- 
riage, babies, money problems 
and baby-sitter problems, and 
the drive-in cycle would start 
again with a new generation. 

Or, to be more accurate, 
part of a generation. For, at 
some time during the late Fif- 
ties or early Sixties, the drive- 
in, which had never attracted 
the upper class, became a dis- 
tinctly lower-class attraction. 
Over the years, those World 
War Two veterans had made 
their way in the world, and 
money and baby sitters were 
no longer the problems they 
had been. The moment these 
people could afford to go 
somewhere else they stopped 
going to drive-ins, and there- 
after they looked with suspi- 
cion and contempt on anyone 
who continued to go. By the 
time the sons and daughters of 
those Servicemen were old 
enough to date, the drive-in 


had fallen into disrepute. Par- 
ents didn’t want their kids 
going there. Not only were 
drive-ins passion pits, they 
were lower class. 

We, those sons and daugh- 
ters of the war, simply lied to 
Mom and Dad when we 
went—and for good reason. 
Alone in a car with beer 
stashed under the seat, the 
small speaker hooked over the 
window covering up any noise 
we might make, the oversized 
images on the screen, the sur- 
rounding black sky—all that 
combined to make drive-ins an 
opportunity for sex that was 
presented to us almost no- 
where else. 

But a drive-in, for the most 
part, is an uncomfortable 
place to make out. Not only 
does a car seat present little 
room to maneuver horizontal- 
ly, vertical activity is also lim- 
ited—everything must happen 
below the level of the win- 
dows. To make things worse, 
in the drive-ins I used to fre- 
quent there were both ma- 
rauding groups of small kids 
and roving gangs of hoods 
who took pleasure in sneak- 
ing up on a car and suddenly 
throwing open its doors. 

But most drive-in sentimen- 
talists prefer to remember hot 
summer nights and wet lips 
and unbuttoned blouses and 
unhooked bras and fingers 
tentatively pushing their way 
beneath the elastic of some 
sweet young girl’s white cotton 
panties. Well and good. We 
all lost our innocence once, 
and there’s no one in the world 
who doesn’t occasionally pine 
for the chance to lose it again. 

By the mid-Sixties, things 
had changed in the movie 
industry, and drive-ins reflect- 
ed those changes. The rentals 
of major-studio films had be- 
come increasingly expensive 
(for a first-run film, it’s not 
unusual for the theater owner 
to give the distributor a 
$100,000 guarantee and 90 
percent of the box-office re- 
ceipts). Drive-in operators, 


unable to meet these steep 
prices, began showing fewer 


films from major studios and 
more from small, independent 
producers who made movies 
specifically for what the drive- 
in audience had become. These 
films included horror movies, 
action movies, sex movies, or 
all three rolled into one. They 
featured car chases, wrecks, 
motorcycles, beatings, blood 
and sex; simple story lines, 
lots of action, flames and gore. 

The drive-in movies were, 
in other words, variations of 
Walking Tall, They were set 
in the rural South and South- 
west, the only parts of the 
country where attendance at 
drive-ins was not severely de- 
clining. There, a man’s car (or 
pickup) is his castle, and the 
common myth is that the 
world works pretty much the 
way Walking Tall portrayed 
it: There’s lots of scum float- 
ing around, but one man, if 
he’s tough enough and mean 
enough and knows how to 
drive fast and hard enough, 
can clean all that scum out 
singlehandedly. It’s a message 
that goes down easy with the 
young guy, 20 years old, 
working in an oil refinery, 
who has begun to realize, as 
he looks at his wife and baby 
sitting next to him in the seat 
of his hopped-up Chevy, that 
he’s trapped. He’s not going to 
get a better job, a better 
woman or a better house, and 
the people with power and 
money are going to run the 
world the way they want to 
whether he likes it or not. He 
comes to the drive-in because 
he can afford it and because 
he can see the kind of movie 
he wants to see and because 
when the show is over he can 
rev his engine, hit the freeway 
and, for a few perfect mo- 
ments, driving hard and fast 
through the night, live as close 
as he will ever live to the world 
he’s just been watching on the 
giant movie screen. 

This new drive-in movie 
world is a mean place. It’s a 
world where Yvette Mimieux 
gets raped in a small-town jail, 
and where Bob Mitchum 
(Robert's son) stalks across the 


Southwestern desert alone pur- 
suing the white slavers who’ve 
captured his sister, and where 
wild teenagers crash through 
police barricades at the Macon 
County line, and where Texas 
crazies chain-saw unwary trav- 
elers into little pieces, and 
where swamp rats shove a 
shotgun between the legs of a 
girl they've just raped and 
gleefully pull the trigger. No 
wonder I saw a killing in a 
drive-in. Given the movies 
shown there, one would expect 
a drive-in to be the scene of 
hundreds of men clambering 
over cars, swinging baseball 
bats, blasting away with shot- 
guns and raping any woman 
foolish enough to get in their 
way. But it never seems to 
happen that way, even on the 
nights when there is a real 
killing to act as a catalyst. 


I stood outside a drive-in in 
Houston one night this spring 
and watched the cars go in. It 
was one of the new multiple- 
screen theaters that showed 
three different programs with- 
in one perimeter, an arrange- 
ment that has been the only 
way for most drive-ins to sur- 
vive, even in the Southwest. 
Three movies can be shown 
for little more overhead than 
it would cost to show one. A 
wider variety of films attracts 
more people, and, as one 
theater owner told me, “We 
can show a G-rated Disney 
where Mom and Dad can 
stash the kiddies while they go 
watch one rated R.” And this 
night, sure enough, the movies 
were rated G and R. The cars 
came off a freeway exit near- 
by, turned onto a gravel road 
and assumed their places in 
the line leading into the thea- 
ter. Most of the cars had a cer- 
tain dented, dirty, bedraggled 
look, but at first there seemed 
to be nothing to distinguish 
them from those of drive-in 
audiences I had seen three 
years ago, or even 15 years 
ago when I was in high school. 

Then I realized that these 
cars were filled not with high 
school kids but with families. 
I stood amazed, choking in the 
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dust the cars raised, and final- 
ly understood what had hap- « ; 
RenEAeT ctemeriibered “years Closing Soon: A Theater Near You 


ago taking a date to see Par- 
rish at a drive-in. It might not 
have been the greatest movie 
in the world, but it was re- 
spectable enough in its day 
(Troy Donahue, after all). 
But how could any young 
swain call a girl and ask her to 
see Son of Flubber? Or Macon 
County Line? Those were two 
of the movies showing. There 
weren't many high school 
kids, because none of the 
movies offered them an excuse 
for going. And the parking lot 
was rather a docile place, de- 
spite the violence on the 
screen. People hadn’t come 
there to fight or make out but 
to watch the movie. 

I left there and drove across 
Houston to a drive-in that had 
closed down not long ago. It 
had recently reopened and 
was doing a land-office busi- 
ness showing pornographic 
movies. Everyone, I believed, 
needed to take the opportunity 
at least once in his life to see 
women 80 feet tall impale 
themselves on five-foot phalli. 
But the audience looked ex- 
actly like the one I had just 
left. I watched them file 
through the long, cafeteria- 
like refreshment stand buying 
barrels of popcorn, huge steins 
of Coke and foot-long hot 
dogs. Many of the women 
were pregnant, many carried 
tiny babies. Their men wore 
baseball caps with the insignia 
of the plants where they 
worked, T-shirts and blue 
jeans. I stood talking with the 
manager, who told me he nev- 
er had any trouble except for 
an occasional homosexual he 
chased out of the rest room. 
“Families, that’s who mostly 
come here,” he told me. 
“Families.” 

I turned to look outside. An 
ejaculation, tall and powerful 
as Old Faithful, burst into the : 
Beer Seated babes Clockwise from bottom left: Neosho, Missouri’s Edgewood Drive-In backs up to a house; the 
Pniheae hiceactetind waited for Olympic, the oldest drive-in in L.A., is now a car dealership; the Dixie Cruise-In looms above 

. offices in Middletown, Ohio; the Van Nuys, California, theater is still hanging in, but the Waco, 
the next explosion. @ | texas, Circle bears a cLoseD sign; the Bordertown still stands in Arizona, but the Chalk Hill, 
in Texas, closed recently, as did (sob!) 

the North Hollywood Victory. 
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HIDE 
THE 
SALAMI 


WE SEE 
ON DONE 
SEE FRANCE: 
WE SEE EIGHT 
NEW. 

UND aeNIS 


Meet the people in the fiber 
class. They have developed 
their muscle fibers to 

an astonishing degree. And 
speaking of fibers, you will 
note that this is not the heart- 
burn but the rope-burn set. 
Our attention, however, is fo- 
cused on the third type 

of fiber in the pictures—the 
synthetic fiber of the witty 
underwear the gentlemen are 
wearing. We brought in the 
subject of wit because brevity 
is known to be the soul 

of same. The Lord said to 
cover our nakedness, but 

He didn’t say with how much 
material; wearing briefs is 

a way of obeying—but giving 
Him a smart answer all 

the same. Once upon a time, 
people got by with leaves; 
then, in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, they made un- 
derwear into a mania. Women 
were made to suffer by 
armorers who, after the de- 
mise of the Dark Ages, 
designed petticoats to keep 
busy. Not that men got 

off easy; they wore long, 
woolen things right up 

to the death of Victoria. Two 
global wars and a world- 
wide cultural revolution later, 
it’s finally OK to wear 
underwear that celebrates 
man in his Tarzan state. 
Bikini briefs, from left, by 
Eminence International 
($10.50); Pierre Cardin ($7); 
Gil Cohen for Boulet 
($4.50); and Adam Briefs 
($7.50 for two). 


THE BOXER- 
JOCKEY 
CONTROVERSY 


ENDS 
RIGHT HERE 


Underwear used to be 
something you didn’t talk 
about. You certainly weren’t 
supposed to let it show. 

You were supposed to wear it 
and you were supposed to 
change it regularly. In order 
to see underwear, you had 

to attend gym class or buy the 
Sunday Times. Well, times 
have changed. Underwear is 
now sold on television by 
Howard Cosell, among others. 
You’re not obliged to 

wear it anymore, but you may 
talk about it and you may 
show it, too, if you’re nice. As 
for changing it—well, you 
wouldn’t want to change any 
of these outrageously 

healthy stylings. You see, 
modern man, in making 
underwear an aboveground 
subject, has discovered that 

it doesn’t have to be flour- 
sack dull. It doesn’t have 

to embarrass him if he gets 
caught in that accident 

Mom always warned about. It 
can be something, in fact, 
that will drive the nurses wild. 
It can emphasize his male- 
ness rather than mufile it. The 
ladies may not be ready 

for men in codpieces, as 
Eldridge Cleaver found 

out, but this is 1977 and they 
do want to know how 
things are hanging. Further- 
more, if your briefs are 

nice and tight, you'll not only 
look more impressive, 

you'll also appreciate de- 
briefing time that much 
more. From left: Briefs by 
Fruit of the Loom ($2.29); 
Jockey International ($5); 
Jockey International ($7); and 
Reia ($2.50). For where- 
to-buy information, please 
turn to page 130. 
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The Whole Truth 
and Nothing but 
the Truth About 
Lie Detectors 


SO HELP US GOD) 
Article by Craig Pyes 


Say lie detector, and most people immediately envision 
a chair not unlike a prison electric chair, with straps 
and cuffs and electrodes. Anybody would be nervous 
in such a contraption insist those who scoff at 

lie detecting—and they are more than likely 

right. Consider, though, the following 
developments: 

e In Israel, Arabs crossing the 
Allenby Bridge to work on the West 
Bank are casually interrogated by 
an official while a hidden machine 
evaluates the Arabs’ breathing to 
determine if they are lying about *s 
their reasons for crossing the 
bridge. \ _ lee 

® At Kent State University in Ohio, aa a 
a doctor using a simple retinoscope is 
conducting research into pupil dilation and retinal color 
shifts. The doctor says that with his new technique he can 
peer through the windows of the eyes straight into a 
person’s brain and know if the person is going to lie even 
before he lies! 

e In Virginia, inventors have developed the Psychological 
Stress Evaluator (PSE), a device the size of an attaché 
case that can determine stress in a person’s voice. It has 
even been used to verify the recorded statements of dead 
people. After investigating the PSE for CBS News, 
reporter Leslie Stahl told us, “It is one of those tech- 
nological things that makes me think the world is coming 
to an end.” 

Because of recent developments in the technology of 
biomedical engineering, we are now on the verge of a 
revolution in the science of truth detection. The field has 
already moved beyond such first-generation devices as 
the polygraph—which cannot be used without the sub- 
ject’s knowledge—to second-generation devices that 
can probe for the truth surreptitiously. Third- 
generation devices are in the works. Even now, it is 
possible to use walls, floors and chairs to monitor and 
evaluate changes in the body’s functions; there are 
also antiperspirant roll-ons that have been equipped 
to transmit chemical changes in perspiration. _ 

The idea of putting Government snoops in 
your armpit has prompted critics like ex- 
Senator Sam Ervin and former Representa- 
tive Bella Abzug to speculate that we 
have fallen prey to humbug and gim- 
mickry, not to mention a gross invasion of 
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THE WHOLE TRUTH ABOUT LIE DETECTORS Whether these reactions are caused by the intent to 
deceive or by sexual fantasies must be decided by the examiner, who is the real lie detector. 


privacy. According to Ervin, “It’s just 
20th-Century witchcraft.” Ervin’s view 
is supported by many polygraph experts 
who believe that there never was nor 
will there ever be an infallible me- 
chanical lie detector. Still, thousands of 
people are subjected every year to such 
polygraph tests—often with their jobs 
at stake—and it is only now, after more 
than 12 years of furious debate and 
investigation, that Congress is begin- 
ning to act. 

On February 3, 1976, the Senate Sub- 
committee on Government Information 
and Individual Rights, then headed by 
Representative Abzug, issued a stinging 
report calling for a ban on lie detection 
in the Federal Government. “There is 
no ‘lie detector,’ neither machine nor 
human,” the report stated. ‘People have 
been deceived by a myth that a metal 
box in the hands of an investigator can 
detect truth or falsehood.” 

Following the issuance of the report, 
the subcommittee sent letters to all Gov- 
ernment agencies then using lie-detector 
tests in employment situations and asked 
them to voluntarily quit the practice. 
Every agency wrote back and every one 
politely refused to stop. Abzug then an- 
nounced that she would introduce a bill 
that would make it a criminal offense to 
administer polygraph tests to prospective 
employees on grounds that they are often 
subjective, tend to violate individual 
privacy and may be discriminatory. Un- 
fortunately, this bill later died in 
committee. Meanwhile, the use of lie 
detectors is clearly on the upswing. 

While precise figures on the growth 
rate are unobtainable, we checked with 
the sales department of Stoelting Com- 
pany, the world’s largest manufacturer of 
polygraphs and polygraph supplies, and 
received an estimate that sales have in- 
creased 15 to 20 percent during the past 
two years. The greatest stimulus to this 
growth has come from private industry, 
where the polygraph is used ostensibly 
to help cut down on some three billion 
dollars’ annual loss from employee pil- 
fering. The American Polygraph Associ- 
ation (A.P.A.) estimates that ten percent 
of all major corporations now use lie 
detectors to determine the fitness of in- 
dividuals for employment and promo- 
tion, or to peruse employee consciences 
for misconduct. 

If you are a jobholder or a prospec- 
tive jobholder in an industry in which 
large amounts of cash or valuable mer- 
chandise may present an “irresistible 
temptation,” there is a good chance that 
you will have to pass a lie-detector 
examination. The A.P.A. claims that 80 
percent of all people tested will be 


cleared of unjust suspicions this year 
alone—which is an interesting way of 
saying that many thousands of innocent 
people will have to prove their innocence 
before they have been charged with any 
crime. And what about the 20 percent 
who don’t pass? What recourse do they 
have to prove their innocence? There 
is none. 

Most of the controversy over lie de- 
tectors concerns private industry and 
pre-employment screening, but about 
one half of all polygraph testing is con- 
ducted by Federal, state and local 
agencies. Congress, during its investiga- 
tion of polygraph use in the Federal 
Government, first asked the fundamental 
question Does it work? Twelve years 
ago the Senate Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Information and Individual Rights 
concluded that polygraph effectiveness 
was a myth being encouraged to secure 
substantial Federal Government expendi- 
tures. The subcommittee then launched 
a number of interagency evaluation pro- 
grams, which, of course, served only to 
entrench the mythmakers even more. 

Nine years and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars later, the same subcommittee 
stated again that the polygraph could not 
be proved to work as a valid lie detector, 
even though the Federal Government is 
still a major user. The subcommittee also 
noted that during the preceding decade, 
the only significant change in the field of 
lie detection—outside of its wholesale 
adoption by private industry—was the 
surprising development of several new 
lie-detector devices. 

Lie detection probably goes back to 
the dawn of history. In medieval Europe, 
criminals had to walk across hot plow- 
shares or pass through fire to prove that 
they were telling the truth. In ancient 
Tibet, defendants fished stones from cal- 
drons of boiling water with bare hands. 
Other cultures looked for physiological 
signs of lying such as a quickening heart- 
beat or the drying up of salivary glands. 
The Chinese, for example, required the 
suspect to kneel and open his mouth; the 
inquisitor would then place dry rice balls 
or bay leaves on the suspect’s tongue, 
and he whose rice balls came back dry 
was judged guilty. The Arabs, adhering to 
the same principle, placed a heated 
knife on the suspect’s tongue: If the 
tongue was dry, it would charbroil and 
stick to the knife. In the United States, 
we strap a person to a chair with elec- 
trodes and other gadgets to see if the 


rate of respiration and blood pressure ~ 


rises, or if the salt in the pores induces 
increased electrical conductivity. 
When a person blushes, blanches, 


breaks out in a cold sweat or in any other 
way gets the shit scared out of him, he is 
displaying physiological responses from 
the autonomic nervous system. Besides 
these outward signs, there are internal 
changes affecting blood pressure, heart- 
beat rate, temperature, water balance, 
glandular secretion, digestion and elimi- 
nation—all grist for the lie detector’s 
mill, if somehow they can be observed. 
The principle behind all lie-detection 
systems is that a person who tells a sig- 
nificant lie undergoes a change in psycho- 
logical set that causes a number of 
physiological changes. Any extreme emo- 
tional reaction—no matter what its 
cause—will set the polygraph’s floating 
pens to an orgy of scribbling. And 
whether these reactions are caused by the 
intent to deceive or by wayward sexual 
fantasies must ultimately be decided by 
the examiner, who is, in fact, the real 
lie detector. 

During the past 40 years, lie detection 
has relied almost exclusively on three 
devices that analyze body functions: a 
pneumograph, which measures respira- 
tion; a cardiograph unit, which measures 
pulse and blood pressure; and a gal- 
vanic-skin-response unit, which monitors 
the resistance of the skin to electrical 
current. This basic equipment has not 
been significantly changed since the 
early Thirties, when Leonard Keeler first 
put it all in the same box and invented 
the modern polygraph. Although the 
polygraph has undergone several refine- 
ments in recent years, it is still con- 
sidered by many to be only a glorified 
version of what used to be called a 
“lie box.” 

A lie box cost about nine dollars and 
was used quite a bit by small-town, 
rural police. As a police officer ex- 
plained it to us, they’d bring in a suspect 
and attach him to the box, using phony 
electrodes. The suspect was told that a 
green light would go on if he told the 
truth and that a red light would flash if 
he lied. In reality, of course, a hidden 
officer controlled the lights on the box. 
When asked “Did you do it?” the sus- 
pect would say no and the red light 
would go on. “Then,” said the officer, 
“Id slam my fist down on the table and 
kind of startle him and say, “Goddamn 
it, boy, don’t you lie to me!’ That was 
enough, usually, to get a confession out 
of the son of a bitch.” 

Confessions obtained in this manner 
were often blurted out from fear, con- 
fusion, hysteria or fatigue. The confes- 
sion was often a lie, and the examiner 
lied to the subject to get the confes- 
sion, Truth was nevertheless considered 
served. Many (Continued on page 104) 
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VALERI 


BACK 
DOOR OPEN 


Photography by 
Jeff Dunas 


Valerie, who never ever 
thought twice about 
breaking any rule, 

is now as ruled as a 
child’s notebook. 
Valerie, who used to 
party all night long as 
though she had only 

six months to live, 

now goes dutifully to 
bed at dusk. She 

has sorted herself out. 
There is a new order in 
her life: It’s called 
self-actualization— 
learning how to enjoy 
oneself. So Valerie 

has left the back door 
open. Valerie also has 
the red dress on. What 
does this have to do 
with joy? Much. Her 
ways are mysterious, 
but her wants are 

not wanton. Val is 

no scatterbrain, despite 
what was said when 


§ she was drummed out 


of the Majorettes. The 
others were just 

jealous. Valerie had 

put too much vigor into 
her baton twirling. 

On the field and off. 
Hadn’t she been voted 
The Girl Most Likely by 
her biology classmates 
back in Pittsburgh? 
Good old Pittsburgh; 
she doesn’t miss it. 

She lives in Tempe, 
Arizona, now. 

She moved there, she is 
fond of saying, for her 
health. Oh, there’s 
nothing wrong with her 
respiration; her 

chest is in tiptop shape. 
Valerie moved to 
Arizona simply because 
she likes to keep the 
back door open. Likes 
to look up at a sky not 
black with poisons. 
Likes to make her own 
yoghurt. From her own 
goat. She has elected 

to follow the cycles of 
nature. The sun, the tide, 
the cock’s crow. She 
lives off the land and 


HER WAYS 
ARE 
MYSTERIOUS, 
BUT HER 
WANTS 


ARE NOT 
WANTON 


SHE 
WANTS TO 
BE IN 
THE 
GUINNESS 
BOOK OF 
WORLD 
RECORDS 


somewhat off a 

small mail-order 
business: She sews self- 
help slogans on sam- 
plers, slogans like “I’m 
OK—you're OK” and 
“T’m terrific—you’re 
so-so,” depending on 
her mood. The samplers 
barely keep her in cat- 
food money, but they 
sell. And that’s enough 
for Val, who has always 
yearned to express her 
total being totally. She 
does not always express 
herself alone; she 

came to Arizona with a 
male friend. Which is 
really why she leaves the 
back door open: She 
wants her man to be able 
to come in from the 
woods anytime he wants 
and take her by storm. 
They make love like 
wild horses. Empires rise 
and fall. Sparks fly, or 
so it seems to 

Valerie, who lately 
fantasizes that she 

and Jack are generating 
enough kinetic energy 
to levitate their log cabin 
over the state line 

and land the two of 
them in the Guinness 
Book of World Records. 
So she makes her man 
practice restraint, makes 
him sneak up behind 

his desire and take it 
slowly, by progres- 
sions. It’s a tight bind, 
but Jack negotiates his 
passion while Val puts 
up with occasional 
wear and tear. Some- 
times his ardor can- 

not be abated, and Jack 
charges ahead with 
blind momentum. 
Valerie never scolds. 
She’s a regular 

soldier about these 
things. Jack is 

contrite afterward, but 
Valerie reassures 

him that love 

is a Novocain for all of 
life’s many pains. 


SPARKS FLY 
WHEN 
SHE MAKES 
LOVE. 
EMPIRES 


RISE AND 
FALL. 


CONVERS Asi ON 
Wiehe 


TED TAYLOR 


The whiz kid of Los Alamos tells how to construct a homemade 
atomic bomb, describes what would happen if it exploded in the World Trade Center 
and makes 50-year projections that will scare your pants off 


It is now possible to make an atomic bomb in your basement. 
It is also possible—indeed, probable—that a handful of 
terrorists will do exactly that someday soon and hold the 
world for ransom. Or worse. That, at least, is the vision of 
Ted Taylor, a theoretical and nuclear physicist who has been 
compared to Albert Einstein and Jules Verne. Taylor is de- 
scribed by top theoretical physicist Freeman Dyson as “the 
first man to understand what you could do with three or four 
kilograms of plutonium; that making bombs is an easy thing 
to do; that you can, so to speak, design them freehand.” 

Taylor began designing bombs in 1949 when he was 24. He 
had dropped out of a University of California graduate- 
physics program because his talents were needed at Los 
Alamos Laboratory, the nuclear think tank that had devel- 
oped the A-bomb and was then working on the H-bomb. 
There Taylor worked under such nuclear pioneers as Enrico 
Fermi, coinventor of the atomic bomb, and was soon recog- 
nized on his own merits as the most imaginative mind on the 
project and, in a certain sense, the most dangerous. 

A renaissance type, fond of music and billiards, Taylor 
designed bombs at Los Alamos and gave them romantic names 
like Hamlet and Davy Crockett. He could design small, as he 
did with the aptly named Scorpion, a compact device with a 
two-second sting that could bring a city screaming to its 
knees; and he could design big, as with the Super Orallory 
Bomb that, during a test, wiped an entire Aleutian island 
off the map. 

As the laboratory began pushing for larger-devastation 
bombs, however, Taylor became convinced that, as far as 
world peace was concerned, the “deterrent posture” of such 
high explosives was eclipsed by the fact that they would be 
“too all-killing.” Small-devastation bombs aimed at specific 
targets—so-called tactical bombs—were the only weapons that 
made any sense, Taylor believed. So he designed smaller and 
smaller bombs—Viper, Hornet, Bee—and wrote an important 
scientific paper titled “What the World Needs Now Is a Good 
Two-Kiloton Bomb.” Eventually Taylor designed a nuclear 
device so small that it could be mounted at home. 

In the mid-Fifties, Taylor left Los Alamos to work for the 
Defense Department on “weapons effects’ (Pentagonese for 


the exploration of new potentials for limited nuclear warfare). 
Here he tussled with such questions as whether, instead of 
devastating a coastal city, a weapon could simply make the 
city’s port inoperable by creating a tidal wave, or whether, 
instead of destroying an enemy outright, a system of nuclear 
checks should be developed that could destroy the enemy’s 
bomb in flight without harming anything below. 

In 1958, Taylor undertook his most imaginative venture. 
Called Project Orion, its goal was to design a spacecraft, 
propelled by 2000 atomic bombs, that could travel beyond our 
solar system. The project was scrapped in 1963 when the 
Limited Nuclear Test Ban Treaty prohibited atomic detona- 
tions in the atmosphere. 

At about this time, Taylor began having what nuclear 
physicists call “a crisis of conscience.” It had all worn thin— 
the designing of bombs with names that took the mind off 
their true purpose, the team effort to solve the crossword puz- 
zles of nuclear holocaust. As Taylor told his biographer John 
McPhee in “The Curve of Binding Energy”: “I thought I was 
doing my part for my country. I thought I was contributing 
to a permanent state of peace. I no longer feel that way....I 
sometimes can’t blame people if they wish all scientists were 
lined up and shot.” Taylor has since co-authored two impas- 
sioned books of his own, “The Restoration of the Earth” and 
“Nuclear Theft: Risks and Safeguards.” 

OUI sent free-lance writer David Rothman to interview 
Taylor at Princeton University, where Taylor now teaches. 
Rothman describes the encounter: “At 52, Ted Taylor is an 
intense, urgent man, but not without a sense of humor. We 
began the interview on a sunny April afternoon. As we walked 
up the stairs to his office, he looked out the window and said, 
‘It must be snowing.’ He said this calmly and with no sense of 
the absurdity of the remark, for he had seen a bed of white 
stones out the window, mistook it for snow, and was so 
minimally connected with pedestrian reality that he had no 
reference points to correct his impression. Then he realized 
his error, shook his head and gave me a boyish grin, as if to 
say, ‘There I go again.’ The threat of nuclear terrorism was 
once again in the news, so I began by questioning him on 
that subject.” 


oul: Exactly how would a terrorist group 
go about building its own atomic bomb? 
TAYLOR: First of all, the group would 
have to steal some weapons-grade mate- 
rials from a nuclear power plant or 


hijack a shipment. Recently 800 kilo- 
grams of uranium hexafluoride, enough 
material to make a dozen crude bombs, 
was shipped to West Germany through 
Chicago’s O’Hare Airport. There was a 


flurry of concern about the shipment, 
because it was protected by only three 
Pinkerton men and there was a period 
when some of the uranium wasn’t under 
surveillance at all. Now, if a group had 


Ti 


TED TAYLOR There would be a crater 100 to 200 feet across, roughly the size of the building’s base. 
A bit farther, the buildings would have been knocked down or pushed sideways. 


known about the shipment, it could have 
overwhelmed the Pinkerton guards and 
stolen the material with relative ease. 
-OUl: But wasn’t this an unusually large 
shipment? 

TAYLOR: True; this happens to have been 
the largest load of either uranium or 
plutonium ever shipped overseas; it’s 
not something that happens every day, 
but it does occur. I would prefer to leave 
it up to the reader to imagine how a 
terrorist group might monitor the ship- 
ping schedules and the safeguard proce- 
dures. Once the uranium is obtained it 
must be converted into uranium metal. 
That can be done in a basement. It’s not 
dangerous, because uranium is not par- 
ticularly toxic, and a rudimentary, Hiro- 
shima-type weapon could be mounted 
with a yield somewhere in the ten-kilo- 
ton range. The technology involved is 
not terribly sophisticated and is, unfor- 
tunately, widely described. It could be 
done by three people. I don’t think one 
person could do it, because it would 
be too heavy. There are bombs that one 
person could build, but I prefer not to 
talk about them. 

oul: What would happen if a small bomb 
were detonated in New York City? 
TAYLOR: If it were detonated inside a 
building, the effect would be quite differ- 
ent from that of one exploding in free 
air. For an air-burst, there is a distance 
at which the pressure would be enough 
to knock down _ reinforced-concrete 
buildings, a greater distance at which 
brick buildings would be knocked down, 
and a still-greater distance at which fires 
would be started. But for something a 
terrorist group might be able to build— 
a low-yield bomb, say, in the kiloton 
range—the effect would be hard to pre- 
dict. If the weapon went off in the 
basement of the World Trade Center, it 
wouldn’t vaporize the building, but it 
would vaporize material within a few 
inches of the blast. The building’s out- 
side walls would probably be shattered, 
and huge chunks of steel and concrete 
would fly like shrapnel in all directions 
at the speed of a rifle bullet, some pieces 
traveling several miles. You probably 
wouldn’t see a fireball, at least not in 
the classic sense, because all the mate- 
rial on top of the explosion would keep 
the energy tamped down. Most of the 
damage would come from the after- 
shock, which would radiate from the 
building in all directions. 

oul: How dangerous would the fall- 
out be? 

TAYLOR: That’s hard to predict. If the 
bomb went off in the World Trade Cen- 
ter’s basement, most of the fallout would 
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come down within several blocks, and 
there it would be fiercely radioactive. 
Anyone caught outside during the ex- 
plosion would probably be killed imme- 
diately. But if the bomb went off at the 
top of the World Trade Center, it would 
crush whatever was below it; there 
would be a true mushroom cloud with a 
fireball that would give off a lot of heat 
and start many fires. This is different 
from what happened at Hiroshima, 
where the bomb was exploded so far 
above the city that the fallout spread 
over a large area. The radiation damage 
to the Hiroshima victims was therefore 
caused by the bomb itself, not by fallout. 
OUI: How dangerous would the bombsite 
be immediately after the blast? 

TAYLOR: It would be very dangerous for 
a long time if the bomb went off at 
ground level or in a basement. There 
would be a crater 100 to 200 feet across, 
roughly the size of the building’s base. 
That crater might be as deep as 100 feet 
and full of rubble, because most of the 
debris would have come straight down. 
There'd be a lip on it, and this would 
probably knock down the surrounding 
buildings. If you looked down from an 
airplane, you would see several blocks 
totally devastated. A bit farther, the 
buildings would have been knocked 
down or pushed sideways. Casualties 
would decrease as you moved farther 
from the blast, but people many miles 
away would still be killed by falling 
debris. 

oul: When would the blast area be safe 
again? 

TAYLOR: That’s hard to predict. If no 
effort were made to decontaminate the 
bombsite—a scenario that is incredible 
to me, yet entirely possible—then 
there’d be many blocks where the fallout 
would be dangerous for 20 to 30 years. 
If, however, an attempt were made to 
hose things down—one method of de- 
contamination—you'd have to question 
where the water was to go; it would 
probably go to the Hudson River and 
the East River, an undesirable situa- 
tion, because then the contamination 
would be really hard to eliminate. An- 
other strategy would be to scrape away 
the radioactive debris and cart it off to 
the nuclear-waste burial site in West 
Valley, New York. My guess is that it 
would be several years before any seri- 
ous rebuilding could begin. 

oul: When you were in the Defense 
Department, did the other physicists lis- 
ten to your warnings about nuclear theft? 
TAYLOR: The consensus was that mine 
was a new thought, but not a crazy 
thought. I found no real resistance to 


the idea of nuclear terrorism, at least not 
among people who know about nuclear- 
weapons design. The debate has been 
over the minimum number of people 
needed to make a nuclear bomb. Could 
One person do it or does it take 12, or 
six, or three? 

oul: What’s the difference? 

TAYLOR: Some officials argue: “No, the 
idea of one person working alone on a 
bomb is really too far-out; we don't 
believe it for a minute. You need a 
metallurgist, a chemist, an explosives 
expert, an electronics expert and some- 
one who knows all about chain reac- 
tions. Probably ten to 12 people—and 
they have to be highly qualified and .. .” 
or so the argument goes. “Our intelli- 
gence system would very likely see such 
a thing going on before it actually came 
to fruition. So we don’t have to worry 
quite as much as you’re worried. We can 
afford to be lax.” This is what they were 
saying within the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission up until just a few years ago. 
The problem is that people in the nu- 
clear-power industry tend not to know 
about nuclear weapons in any detail. 
And they have propagated a lot of 
myths. 

oul: Such as? 

TAYLOR: The most common is the one I 
call the Manhattan-Project myth. I once 
asked a nuclear-plant manager what he 
thought about the possibility of nuclear 
terrorism and he said, “Sure, somebody 
could come in here and steal our ura- 
nium or plutonium, but what on earth 
would they do with it?” I asked him if 
he'd ever thought about terrorists build- 
ing a bomb, and he said, “That would 
take a Manhattan Project.” You would 
not get that response from someone who 
knew about nuclear-weapons design. 
oul: In your book Nuclear Theft: Risks 
and Safeguards, you talk about “radia- 
tion weapons” and homemade atomic 
bombs. What is the difference? 

TAYLOR: A bomb is an explosive, while 
a radiation weapon is just that: a device 
fashioned out of radioactive materials 
that can be used not as an explosive 
but as a poison. I found that nuclear- 
plant managers were generally more 
concerned with the possibility of poison- 
ing than with that of theft. Anyone who 
works in a nuclear facility where plu- 
tonium is produced is fully aware of its 
high toxicity, that it causes cancer if 
more than a few millionths of a gram 
is inhaled. Still, it’s hard to imagine 
anyone being killed on the spot, so the 
counterargument is that there are many 
more dangerous chemicals around for 
terrorists to (Continued on page 125) 
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“A cheerful look makes a dish a feast.” 
—George Herbert 
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THE SECRETS 


OF LIFE REVEALED 


NO COD 

PRICES SLIGHTLY 
HIGHER WEST OF 
THE HIMALAYAS. 


ARTICLE BY 
GLENN OBREN 


If you’re like me, you read 
everything—not just The New 
Yorker, Business Week, Screw, 
Interview and Fetish Times. I 
mean everything, as in Mor- 
bidity Monthly, Battling Girls 
(The Magazine of Apartment- 
House Wrestling), Probe the 
Unknown and Fate. I am an 
omnivorous, obsessive reader, 
not simply because reading 
magazines is a _ legitimate 
working-hours activity for 
those lucky few of us on this 
side of the alphabet, but be- 
cause I am engaged in a 
quest for enlightenment. 

Now, by enlightenment I 
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don’t mean just those oc- 
casional light bulbs in a halo 


balloon. I mean the hard 
stuff: cosmic consciousness. 
It stands to reason that if you 
give yourself over to images, 
you will emerge from the 
cosmic magazine with true 
knowledge of all. Not be- 
cause of any particular fact 
or article but because of ail 
articles. Especially all Na- 
tional Enquirer articles. Yes, 
there is a path. The Rosicru- 
cians know where to advertise, 
brothers. 

As a result, the seeker of 
knowledge reads supermarket 


media (Fate, Probe the Un- 
known, Creem), knowing that 
the articles, crossword puzzles 
and even their advertisements 
are bound to be closer to the 
path than the knowledge con- 
tained in other publications. 
And thus, certain products 
are advertised in said super- 
market pubs, and such items, 
when purchased by mail, tend 
to put these seekers in touch 
with the Great Editor of the 
Universe. 

I need say no more, as these 
seekers know who they are, 
except that the Inner Mast- 
head has requested that these 


products and services be 
consumer-tested for quality, 
truth in advertising and astral 
economy. Here are the results 
of the first reading. 


THE MYSTIC PYRAMID 
($19.95) 

In the black-and-white ad 
in Fate magazine, The Mystic 
Pyramid looks fairly impres- 
sive and the ad copywriter 
seems not to have been im- 
mune to its power: “Enig- 
matic images appear within 
minutes while gazing into the 
depths of the Mystic Pyra- 
mid. You will be astonished 
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Illustrations by Fred Nelson 


by the parade of images and 
strange events that are refiect- 


ed upon the optic nerve! As- 


trophysicists postulate that 
the precise geometric pyra- 
mid structure alters the flow 
of ‘time.’ Perhaps we are 
viewing images of events from 
the past or future! Possibly 
we see ourselves reincarnated 
or in past lives and prior 
existences.” 

You cannot imagine my 
disappointment when my 
Mystic Pyramid arrived. Al- 
though it holds U.S. Patent 
No. 3759607, this device did 
not, on first impressions, seem 
to be worth the nearly $20 
it cost. The materials that 
went into the Mystic Pyra- 
mid—white plastic, aluminum 
foil and what is described in 
the literature as fiber optics 
but looks more like tokens 
from a Parcheesi game— 
don’t readily account for the 
expense. But I was willing to 
give it a chance. Seeing your 
past lives float before your 
eyes would certainly be worth 
the price of four tickets to 
Intimate Teenagers. 

So stare I did, into the 
depths of my _ wiite-plas- 
tic Cheops pyramii—down 
through the hole at the apex, 
down at the tin foil reflecting 
red, green, blue and orange 
light from the little plastic 
knobs on the sides. God’s 
Holy Trousers! There was an 
eye at the bottom! After clos- 
er inspection, I determined 
that the eye was not Hermes- 
Thoth’s baby-blue but my 
very own, reflected on a stra- 
tegically placed mirror. Far- 
fucking-out, nevertheless. 

According to the directions, 
if you stare into the pyramid 
long enough, you will have vi- 
sions—on the theory that 
shooting up pyramid power 
into the eyeball will trigger 
messages from the uncon- 
scious, the universal mind, su- 
perior beings, or: from all 
three of these. Now, I don’t 
doubt that if you stare 
into this thing long 
enough, you will start to 
see things, but after several 
extended staring sessions, I 
confess I was unable to see 
anything more illuminating 
than the Tidy Bowl man, 
whatever that says about 
my past lives. Of course, 
if one were to take enough 


drugs, this thing just might 
work. In fact, my ultimate im- 
pression of this $20 item was 
“Why the hell didn’t the head- 
shops have these back in 1968 
when we could have used 
them?” One other note: I re- 
cently pointed out the Mystic 
Pyramid, which was sitting on 
top of my refrigerator, to 
a young lady, explaining its 
purported function. “Thank 
God,” she said. “I thought it 
was your taste in art.” 

AURA GOGGLES ($17.50) 

You all know what the aura 
is. Supposedly it’s a lovely, 
gossamer field of energy that 
floats around us—cosmic en- 
ergy, prana, orgone energy— 
and this aura is the reason 
that holy people have gold 
rings floating over their heads 
in quattrocento ‘art. Some 
people have the gift of seeing 
auras, we are told, and now 
there is even a scientific meth- 
od of recording them, known 
as Kirlian photography. 

It is commonly believed, 
among great believers, that 
man can be trained to see 
auras. And here’s what the ad 
in Fate says: “CAN YOU SEE 
THE AURA? Science confirms 
that it exists. Clairvoyants 
have seen it. Now you may 
see it, too—most people can.” 

And how can you see this 
subtlest manifestation of the 
eternal? Why, with sunglasses, 
of course—or, rather, with 
specially designed glasses 
using pinacyanol bromide 
filters. This method was dis- 
covered by Dr. Walter J. Kil- 
ner, M.D., of St. Thomas’ 
Hospital in England. And 
according to the literature 
accompanying our sublime 
shades, his research has been 
carried on by Dr. M. K. 


Muftic and the Metaphysical 
Research Group of Great 
Britain. This group reports 
that 58 percent of its students 
are immediately successful us- 
ing Aura Goggles and that 
90 percent are successful aft- 
er a short period of practice. 

Our instruction booklet 
states: “Before the aura be- 
comes visible, it is necessary 
to shield the eye from the 
longer red and orange rays of 
light and to emphasize the 
violet colors. This is necessary 
because the light of the 
aura is now thought to be 
ultraviolet.” 

The Aura Goggles lenses 
are deep purple. The goggles 
themselves fit snugly, cutting 
out all outside light sources. 
The view through Aura Gog- 
gles is undoubtedly psyche- 
delic, providing one with 
an entirely different view 
of the world around him. 
But this reporter had no luck 
in training himself to see the 
aura—and found that of the 
staff of OUI magazine, no one 
was able to see the human 
aura using these goggles. (Ad- 
mittedly, they don’t have a 
first-rate bunch of clairvoy- 
ants there.) Still, this is a 
quality item and a real con- 
versation piece. “Hey, honey, 
your aura’s hot pink!” And 
we haven’t given up on trying 
to see the aura. As the direc- 
tions say, it takes practice. 

The frightening thing is 
that I actually did see one 
glowing aura through the 
Aura Goggles. I try to spend 
several minutes each day 
training my eyes with the 
goggles—and I happened to 
be doing so when someone 
entered our offices carrying a 
life-sized “Judy” sex doll. It 
was impossible—but yes, this 


inflated gynecoid was defi- 
nitely glowing with the vital 
life force of the universe. 
Either that or the particular 
shade of Taiwanese vinyl 
used to simulate the flesh tones 
Aryans like has a mighty pe- 
culiar effect on pinacyanol 
bromide filters. But I am 
trembling with the uneasy 
thought, “What if it’s alive 
and we are dead?” I mean, 
lifelike is one thing. Inciden- 
tally if auras persist after re- 
moving goggles, see a doctor. 


CRYSTAL BALL 
($9.95 TO $49.95) 

What would the sorcerer do 
without his crystal ball? Prob- 
ably be forced to bail out of 
the old astral plane. And even 
if one were to have enormous 
precognitive powers, having a 
crystal ball around would still 
be great. The Venture Book- 
shop advertises “the World’s 
Largest Crystal Ball Selection. 
Glowing pools of light. Flaw- 
lessly beautiful.” 

I ordered the $9.95 crystal 
ball, advertised to be two 
inches in diameter. The ball I 
received was closer to one and 
a half inches in diameter. It 
was flawless. Flawless plastic, 
however. So, for $9.95, you 
were expecting crystal? In 
fact, natural crystal is mighty 
hard to come by, and balls 
made of this volcanic by- 

product are usually in 
museums. Still, knowing 
that the crystal ball was 
acrylic did take away a 
bit of the romance—and 
perhaps that’s why no 
visions have ap- 
peared in it to date, 
although the vi- 
sions would have 
had to be rather 
small, anyway, to fit into the 
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one-and-a-half-inch model. 
One thing can be said for 
these balls, however, that 
doesn’t apply to the genuine 
article. One night, deep in 
meditation, I knocked over a 
bottle of St. Pauli Girl beer, 
which in turn dislodged the 
crystal ball from its base 
and sent it bouncing across 
the room. Priceless crystal 
wouldn’t have made it. Per- 
haps acrylic is better for us 
beginning sorcerers, after all. 


UFO DETECTOR ($45) 

According to some UFO 
theorists, flying saucers are 
machines that operate by 
means of antigravity drive. 
The theory goes like this: 
Gravity is an as-yet-unmapped 
area of what is known as the 
electromagnetic spectrum; sci- 
entists can learn to manipu- 
late this wave length as surely 
as they have learned to ma- 
nipulate the radio and light 
spectra. Then throw away 
your liquid-oxygen girls and 
come fly with me in my anti- 
gravity coupe, which doesn’t 
even need antimatter pods to 
hit warp speed. 

Those who favor _ this 
UFO theory suggest that it’s 
the only one that explains 
UFO manifestation: incredi- 
ble speeds and maneuvers, 
interference with electrical cir- 
cuits and magnetic radiation. 
Theorists of this school sug- 
gest that gravity is the third 
part of a single “fluid” of 
energy, the first and second 
components of which are elec- 
tricity and magnetism. UFOs, 
they say, give off tremendous 
magnetic force. 

So the ad in Fate says, “De- 
tect UFOs the lazy way.” 
This means, I assume, why go 
to Utah or search for Him 
and Her, when they will come 
to you if you only know when 
to look. The UFO Detector 
looks great in the ad photo— 
like a precision piece of elec- 
tronic equipment. Forty-five 
dollars would seem a small 
price to pay for the detection 
of even one UFO. 

The UFO Detector arrived 
in a very large box stamped 
FRAGILE . . . UFO DETECTOR. 
So much for the neighbors; 
now we can take out the liq- 
uor bottles in the daytime. 
Inside, carefully wrapped, lay 
a simple, wood-grain-finished 
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and one red button on its 


front panel. Somehow, the de- 
vice looked considerably less 
impressive than the one illus- 
trated in the ad and, picking 
it up, I began to worry about 
whether or not there were any 
works inside—it seemed light 
enough to b> hollow. The out- 
er box also contained an item 
not illustrated in Fate maga- 
zine: about eight feet of 
chain, with a fairly large mag- 
net attached to one end. 

A quick read of the direc- 
tions confirmed my fears: The 
chain is hung directly over a 
red spot on top of the wood- 
grained UFO Detector. When 
UFOs fly by, they will exert 
tremendous magnetic force 
and will tug the swinging 
magnet from over the spot on 
the machine, and an alarm 
will sound. That’s it, folks. 

It would seem that if any 
such magnetic UFO passed 
close enough to trip this de- 
vice, it would also pull all the 
frying pans out of the cup- 
board and the braces off your 
teeth, but maybe not. At any 
rate, I was not immediately 
impressed by the technical 
sophistication of my UFO 
Detector. 

Like many another, the 
eight hours a day I spend in 
my office makes it my most 
regular stomping grounds, 
hence the optimum location 
for installing my UFO Detec- 
tor. Of course, most UFO 
sightings probably take place 
at night, but that doesn’t mean 
those little devils aren’t up 
there buzzing around in broad 
daylight. After several weeks 
of observation, I am consider- 
ing moving the UFO Detector 
from my office, because there 


have been no sightings. § 


9 ome 
on our staff have theorized 
that UFOs avoid the Bunny 
Beacon, which sweeps the sky 
over Chicago’s North Side. 
Others, who hold with Wil- 
helm Reich's UFO theories, 
believe that UFOs avoid the 
building because of the enor- 
mous amount of deadly or- 
gone radiation stored inside. 
Perhaps we will be able to 
resolve this dispute. 

In the meantime, we have 
become attached to the UFO 
Detector. It doesn’t even seem 
like a gyp anymore. It’s worth 
$45 just to have this device to 
talk about. I have found that 
the line “Wanna go upstairs 
and see my UFO Detector?” 
never fails to pique the inter- 
est of girls who would never 
consider seeing my etchings. 


THE PYRAMID ENERGY 
GENERATOR & PYRAMID 
ENERGY PLATE 
(4” x 5” model with 20-inch- 

high pyramids, $8.25) 
(3” x 5” pocket-size plate, 
1/16” high, $3.25) 

The pyramid energy gener- 
ator is one of a line of prod- 


ucts which came into popular- 
ity largely because of Pat 
Flanagan, boy-wonder pyra- 
mid guru, who spent the night 
in the King’s Chamber of the 
Great Pyramid. Pat hasn't 
been the same boy-wonder 
since. His consciousness was 
raised so much by his experi- 
ence that now, when he medi- 
tates, he is occasionally 
possessed by a higher intelli- 
gence. Although this intelli- 
gence is so high that it likes to 
get into him only once in a 
while, Pat still hasn’t mastered 
our American accent and he 
talks like Erich von Stroheim. 
Nevertheless, he did manage 
to give an impressive perform- 
ance on the Tomorrow Show. 

According to Pat, who is 
as short as Napoleon, if you 
keep enough of these pointed 
little devils around, and sleep 
or meditate in big ones, you 
can’t help but improve your 
vibes. Not only that, but 
you'll mummify your garbage. 

The first experiments in 
pyramid power were conduct- 
ed with the smaller and less- 
expensive pyramids: a small 
generator and a_ pocket-size 
energy plate. The pyramid 
energy generator is a _ lot 
of little Cheops-proportioned 
pyramids huddled up next to 
one another on a common 
base. Aquarian design trends 
to the contrary, the generator 
was made of plastic! And was 
painted in a sort of metal- 
flake gold. According to 
the distributor, the generator 
“will sharpen razor blades... 
remove bitterness from cof- 
fee, dehydrate and preserve 
foods and improve the taste 
of inexpensive wines.” Some 
buffs even claim it will make 
your smoke milder. 


Does this handy little de- 
vice do all that? It seems 
that a device that transub- 
stantiates Thunderbird wine 
into premier grand cru and 
Illinois green into Acapul- 
co gold should prove a 
greater boon than a better 
mousetrap. Anyway, with the 
small generator, I was unable 
to discern any noticeable im- 
provement in pop swill, and 
when I tried it on a bottle of 
four-dollar Bordeaux, I found 
that the Bordeaux still tasted 
almost as good as what you'll 
get for eight dollars, but not 
quite. In short, my lifestyle 
has not been altered one 
Brillat-Savarin. This may 
be because the pyramids were 
not perfectly aligned with 
magnetic north, or because 
these things don’t work worth 
Shinola, but so far I’m not 
impressed and I’m still shav- 
ing with a Techmatic. 


THE BIOMATE ($10) 

The Biomate is a personal 
biorhythm calculator. Now, 
biorhythms, in case you are an 
incredibly out-of-touch person 
who never reads publications 
such as the National Enquirer 
or Harpers or, for that mat- 
ter, our (see The Biorhythm 
Method, December 1976), are 
these little wheels inside of us 
that control our emotional, in- 
tellectual and physical energy 
levels. (Think of your head 
as an Anacin ad.) All of your 
activity comes more or less 
under the domain of one of 
these three cycles. The peri- 
ods of these cycles never 
change, and every one has 
precisely regular ups and 
downs. Apparently us guys 
have our periods, too. Our 
emotions travel from manic 
high to depressive low and 
back again every 28 days; our 
intellects bounce from dull to 
brilliant and back every 33 
days; and our physical energy 
levels ebb and flow every 
23 days. 

There is apparently some 
scientific basis for all this. 
The ads and literature that 
come with the Biomate point 
out that Japanese train drivers 
long ago stopped driving on 
their “critical days.” And they 
haven’t had a disaster since! 
Interestingly, critical days are 
not the days of highest or low- 
est energy on the scale, but the 


periods halfway between high 
and low. This is when a Japa- 
nese train driver takes a flyer. 

It is rumored that United 
Airlines has been flirting with 
the idea of giving Biomates to 
its pilots and grounding them 
on critical days. Let us hope 
that airline pilots use these 


-| devices with discretion. When- 


ever visitors to my rooms 
notice the Biomate, they reé- 
mark, “What a complicated- 
looking birth-control device!” 
You laugh, but if the three 
cycles are anything as rhyth- 
mic as the ladies’ version, we’d 
advise pilots to give the Bio- 


mate’s advice a great deal of 
credence to prevent mishaps. 
Remarkably, considering 
the recognition given astrology 
in scientific circles, the Bio- 
mate seems to have at least a 
modicum of scientific support- 
ers. Even Las Vegas odds- 
makers who never consulted 
Omarr or Jeane Dixon are 
flirting with the little wheels, 
computing the cycles of Mean 
Joe Greene and Jim Langer 
head to head. But then, it all 
seemed like bunk when Lynn 
Swann won the Super Bowl 
with an impossible one- 
handed diving catch on a 


physically “critical day.” But 
no system is perfect and those 
guys have got biorhythm to 
spare. Actually this is a fairly 
respectable little product— 
even though the plastic that 
goes into it couldn’t be worth 
a nickel. The Biomate doesn’t 
seem terribly overpriced for 
the Miracle Market with five 
moving parts at $10. Like 
astrology, it’s fun to think 
about, anyway. It’s adjustable, 
so you can figure out your 
boss’s biorhythms at the of- 
fice, and it’s a handy aid for 
students of W. B. Yeats and 
lycanthropes. ® 
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A recent Gallup Poll 
revealed that one third 
of all Americans don’t 
like the taste of their 
tap water. The people 
who bottle water offer 
those 70,000,000 people 
an alternative. Min- 
eral water, or spring 
water—the kind you 
find in bottles— 
bubbles up unaided 
from the ground, and 
nobody fools with 

its mineral or chem- 
ical content (though 
sometimes a little 
carbonation is added). 
Mineral water tastes 
the way water is sup- 
posed to taste. If 


=. a 


PAYS 


you don’t like fruit 
juice from concentrate, 
it may not be the 
concentrate that’s bad 
but the water you’ve 
added to it. Foul- 
tasting tap water—even 
in the relatively benign 
form of ice cubes—- 
can also wreck your 
Scotch or bourbon. Is 
mineral water snob- 
bish? Is the Pope 
Catholic? The waters 
displayed below are not 
half of what’s avail- 
able in your average 
carriage-trade grocery 
store. And they’re not 
the same in the dark. 
Fiuggi (Italy). This is 
the water that Michel- 
angelo drank. And with 
reason. It’s light and 
satisfying—with no 
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heavy dose of minerals. 
Tehuacan (Mexico). 
This one is to mineral 
water what Carta 
Blanca is to beer. 
Carbonation has been 
added. Drunk in its 
native land-as a charm 
against the revenge 

of Montezuma. 

San Pellegrino (italy). 
This one has a laxa- 
tive side effect. A little 
sour and salty. 

Perrier (France). The 
Dom Pérignon of min- 
eral waters. Natural 
gases are forced in dur- 


ing the bottling process. 
Its flavor is robust. 
And soon it will be 
available in the U. S. 
in six-packs, just 

like soda. 

Mountain Valley 

(Hot Springs, Arkansas). 
Secretariat’s drink. 

It has a mild alkaline 
taste or, rather, after- 
taste. But pleasant. 
Evian (France). The 
world’s top seller. 
Refreshing and light. 
Vichy Célestins 
(France). Salty, not 
unlike flat Alka-Seltzer. 
But many digestion 
fanatics swear by it. 
Ramlosa (Sweden). 
Almost sweet-tasting. 


The bubbles are tiny 
but insistent, 

Aurora (Italy). 
Strange as it sounds, 
this one tastes lemony. 
Carbon dioxide added. 
Contrexéville 
(France). The taste is 
slightly medicinal. 

It styles itself “the 
water of aware 
Frenchwomen.” 
Apollinaris (Ger- 
many). Very flavorful; 
no aftertaste, The 
carbonation is natural, 
so it doesn’t go flat 
soon after the bottle 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


JOHNNY BENCH 


Whatever he may do on or off the field this season, 
we do know this: He is a true hero and the only active 
player who is manifestly the best ever at his position 


Article by Robert S. Wieder 


Truly great catchers are the whooping 
cranes of baseball. You get a really good 
one about as often as you get an honest 
alderman; there have been maybe six in 
100 years—Gabby Hartnett, Mickey 
Cochrane, Bill Dickey, Yogi Berra, Roy 
Campanella, Josh Gibson. That’s about 
it. The catcher is widely viewed as a 
functional dunce, as 210 pounds of mov- 
able meat with the I.Q. of a compote, 
the pain threshold of mortar and the 
grace of an ex-President. His mitt, mask, 
shin guards and chest protector are col- 
lectively called the tools of ignorance. 
Fielders dart, dive, leap, race, slide and 
pivot. The catcher squats. And throws 
the ball. Back. 

This Baby Huey image is crap. An 
exorbitant number of ex-catchers have 
become managers, since two thirds of 
managing boils down to tucking in pitch- 
ers and exhorting the offense. The catch- 
er calls each pitch according to the 
weaknesses of each hitter, and giving 
directions to the prima donnas of the 
mound is no psychological snap. Well- 
pitched games combine good catching 
(what was thrown) with good pitching 
(how well it was thrown). 

If pitching is half the game, catching 
is half the pitching; but of the two de- 
fensive men involved in every pitch, one 
gets replaced approximately every four 
innings, while the other must also hit 
for a living. And defend the plate, cut 
off attempts at stolen bases, position 
fielders, lead cheers, call infield plays 
and go to the mat with umpires on du- 
bious calls. He must, at the same time, 
concentrate on from one to three base 
runners, a ball coming at him 90 mph 
and a strong man swinging a heavy 
club. Runners fly in on him wearing 
spikes. He has to move like a cat from a 
muscle-numbing crouch, while burdened 
with cumbersome equipment. 

No position in sport demands that a 
player do so much, so well, so steadily, 
so often. A good catcher must be a bet- 
ter all-round athlete than anyone else 
on the team; a great one must be part 
mutant. A good catcher is often the 
most valuable player of his team; a 


great one is usually the MVP of his 
league. Catchers have won more league 
MVP awards than have representatives 
of any other position. 

Johnny Bench was being ranked with 
the greatest at the age of 22, in his 
fourth season. They were saying then 
that he might be the Best Catcher Ever 
by the time he was 30. Now he’s 29, and 
some say he is. 


Q: What do you throw John Bench 
with men on base? 

A: A hand grenade. 

No batter is more feared in a game 
situation. Pressure is Bench’s cocaine. 
The book says don’t go near him 
with fastballs or curves, which leaves 
only hard sliders and prayer. He has 
more raw power than many great hit- 
ters, let alone most great catchers. When 
he’s hot, you could use him to weld with, 
and even with a wretched year in 1976, 
he has averaged 108 RBIs over the past 
five years. And when he gets on base? 
Most catchers could part the Red Sea 
easier than they could steal ten bases; 
an injury-ridden Bench stole 13 last 
year, more than “hustling” teammate 
Pete Rose. 

But if Bench is dynamite on offense, 
he is cyanide on defense. He doesn’t 
so much catch games as command them. 
There are four elements to superb catch- 
ing, and he may be the Best Ever in 
all four: 

+ Reading the hitter. Bench had writ- 
ten the book on National League hitters 
by the start of his second year: their 
patterns, footing, stride and stance. This 
was vital, given the Reds’ pitching—gen- 
erally just a notch above inept. 

: Handling the pitcher. Bench cajoles, 
flatters, berates, bullies, strokes and 
psychs his pitchers into achievement. 
This inspires confidence and doglike de- 
votion. “I tell him, ‘Just give me the 
signs and I'll throw them,’” said one 
Reds pitcher, “because I know he’ll mix 
them up real good.” The mantle of com- 
mand fits Bench so naturally that you 
expect salutes, and he has an interroga- 
tor’s eye for when to goad and when to 
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Campanella? By broad consent, Bench has at least been the best all-round in the game since 1969. 


soothe. Once, when Gerry Arrigo refused 
to put his heart into his fastball against 
Los Angeles, Bench wearied of hassling 
him and simply began catching him 
barehanded. Mortified, Arrigo began 
throwing like Little David. 

: Preventing the steal. On the throw 
to second, one of the most demanding 
feats in baseball, Bench isn’t a catcher 
but an assassin. The velocity and quick 
release of his throws are legendary. The 
Pentagon should investigate his arm. 
As a result, the running game really 
isn’t even tried against the Reds. Only 
one of every 120 steals in the National 
League comes off Bench. The average 
theft-success rate is about 70 percent; 
against him, it’s under 50 percent. In 
1975, some teams gave up second more 
than 100 times; Bench gave it up 37 
times. That same year, Lou Brock stole 
a record 118 bases; Bench contributed 
three of them. Runners can usually nulli- 
fy a good arm with a good jump off 
first; the only way to nullify Bench’s arm 
is with a saw. 

+ Fielding the plate. If Bench isn’t 
the best-fielding catcher in history, he’s 
fooled a lot of experts. Though built 
like a refrigerator, Bench is unnaturally 
quick for someone so congested with 
muscle. He is a big, easy target for a 
pitcher. He catches a few inches farther 
back of the plate than most, giving him 
more maneuverability on wild pitches 
and greater range on low ones—the best 
to throw but the hardest to stop. He has 
the agility of an infielder and is an ab- 
solute vacuum cleaner on any ball hit 
near the plate. As the last line of de- 
fense against runners trying to score, 
Bench defends the plate as if somebody 
were trying to smuggle guns in from 
third; he handles incoming throws like 
a shortstop and applies the tag like a 
steam hammer. 

Bench has a final quality that is in- 
valuable to a catcher: He likes it. He 
loves to snag the bunt before the bat 
hits the ground, exults in throwing the 
fire. Given the professional/ medical ar- 
guments against catching, a major asset 
is just wanting to do it. Bench would 
rather catch than count his money. His 
hitting would improve and his career 
lengthen, it’s said, by a shift to the out- 
field; but catching is where the action 
and control are. Why be a .325-hitting 
right fielder when you can be the Best 
Catcher Ever? 

. Whether Bench is the MVP of his 
time can’t be known until his time is 
up, and maybe not even then; but from 
his death-ray arm to his card player’s 


game-calling, hosanna! He can beat you 
more ways than a virus. 

But is Johnny Bench the Best Ever? 
Better than Dickey, Berra, Campa- 
nella? By broad consent, he’s at least 
been the best all-round in the game 
since 1969, and very likely the best ever 
as a defensive catcher. His batting 
average is spotty—wandering between 
.234 and .293 over seven years—but 
none of the greats ever won a home-run 
title; Bench has won two. Only Campa- 
nella won a runs-batted-in title; Bench 
has won three. At an age when most of 
the greats were just hitting the majors, 
Bench had been National League Rookie 
of the Year and twice league MVP. 

Comparisons between generations are 
futile. And since Josh Gibson was never 
suffered to play in the bigs, due to 
excessive blackness, we can’t even play 
comparative statistics with Bench-as- 
catcher. But in comparison with his con- 
temporaries, Bench is all alone; no other 
active player is even close to being the 
best ever at his position. 

“I can’t really be satisfied until I’ve 
done everything I can to make people 
say ‘He’s the best catcher in baseball,’ ” 
Bench once told the world. If being the 
Best Ever sounds great, just try it. Only 
a suicidal personality would seek a posi- 
tion from which the only direction is 
down. Ballplayers live on the Very Edge 
to start with; in no other vocation be- 
sides war and politics do men rise and 
fall so far, so abruptly, so easily, so 
often. The difference between a good 
year and a bad year is figured in mo- 
ments, millimeters and minutiae; every- 
where is the disemboweling fear of 
Being Finished. 

Nobody feels this more than the 
catcher, a blend of athlete and outpa- 
tient. On the business end of countless 
foul tips, wild pitches and crazed run- 
ners in each of 164 games a year, squat- 
ting and rising about 180 times per 
game, the average catcher wears out 
faster than a cheap watch. The catcher is 
recognizable by his hands, which look 
like accident victims, and by his back, 
which he is rubbing. After five to ten 
years in the majors, the most a catcher 
can reasonably hope to be is ambulatory. 

Because of catching’s lack of glamor 
and the glut of brutal pressure, most 
superjocks go elsewhere—to the mound, 
first base or left field, where the flash 
and fame are found. Only the driven, 
the programmed or the mad take up 
catching. Johnny Bench isn’t mad. 

Johnny Bench was born on December 
7, 1947, in Oklahoma City and raised by 


parents Ted and Katie in Binger, Okla- 
homa, which is about as urban as it 
sounds. He’s one eighth Choctaw and, 
during heated competition, sounds like 
it. The Indian shows in his high cheek- 
bones, muted humor and natural author- 
ity. He has the quietly ominous profile 
of an easily offended Sicilian bouncer. 
Imagine a younger Robert Blake or a 
beefcake Al Pacino. 

He has the traditional catcher’s stove- 
like frame, but on the legs of a fullback. 
His arms belong on a piano mover, and 
more than one writer, watching him 
throw, has thought: “recoilless rifle.” 
These arms end in hands like hydraulic 
vises that can hold seven baseballs at 
once, so oversized that he throws with 
his forefingers. Against his torso, the 
chest protector looks like a bib. 

They were calling Bench a star while 
he was still cleaning out his closet in 
Binger. In high school, he was a 31-2 
pitcher and a .675 hitter. The Reds re- 
acted like Sutter at the creek and draft- 
ed him in 1965 at the age of 17. Berra 
watched him play that year at Tampa 
and said, “He can do it all now.” In 
1966, Bench paused with Peninsula in 
the Carolina League, where he had 22 
HRs and 68 RBIs in 98 games. The 
team retired his uniform. He played 
only 98 games with Buffalo in 1967, but 
was voted Minor League Player of the 
Year. He then announced that he would 
be the Reds’ next starting catcher. They 
brought him up in August and, before 
his suits had uncreased, he was. 

In 1968, he made the cover of Sports 
Illustrated six weeks before the start of 
his official rookie season. He was being 
given the biggest hype since ladies’ day 
and was already calling his success 
“. , . an endless weight.” Durocher 
called him the best since Hartnett; Wal- 
ter Alston said he’d be All Star catcher 
for the next ten years. Many writers ex- 
pected him to be Rookie of the Year; 
many hoped he'd fall on his ass. He pre- 
dicted before the 1968 season that he’d 
hit .270 with 15 HRs and 80 RBIs; he 
hit .275 with 15 HRs and 82 RBIs. He 
predicted he’d be the first catcher named 
Rookie of the Year; he was. He also 
won the Golden Glove as best-fielding 
catcher, the first rookie to do so. By 
the end of 1968, Bench was batting 
cleanup on the game’s power-ball team. 
He was the Reds’ field leader at 21, an 
age when most ballplayers are just get- 


’ ting used to minor-league food. 


In 1969, the sophomore jinx was sup- 
posed to bring Bench back to reality. 
He hit 26 HRs with 90 RBIs and won 
another Golden Glove. He was “. . . 
the top (Continued on page 118) 
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“The scientific tests can 
wait. Right now I’ve got a better idea.” 


THE 
FIRE 
ESCA PA DE 


A gentleman and a laborer collaborate in extinguishing a Jady’s fire 


Stara 


: J 
There was too much smoke in there, so Cecile went out for air. 
Vincent followed, showing lascivious intent. He didn’t have to 
twist her arm. Jerry heard smooching. “Why don’t you bring some 
of that down here?” he wondered out loud. Cecile was quick to oblige, 
but decided Jerry needs more upbringing. Vincent decides he’ll 
take what he can get. In a flash, they become best bosom buddies. 


It’s a calumny, you see, that city folks pass without touching. Cecile, 
having ascertained Jerry’s intentions, tries to get a handle on 
Vincent’s. She decides they are both good men and that they can 
work things out between them. Jerry says he’ll wait a moment for his 
licks. Meanwhile, the people at the upstairs party make innuendoes 
and fondle kneecaps. The real action’s outside; little do they know it. 
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ANITA , 


BRYANT: 


HOLY 


WAR ON 


HOMOSEXUALS 


Her eyes have seen the glory holes, and in her imagination, she 
has seen gay men recruiting teenagers at the schoolhouse door 
Article by Albert Glass 


Snow fell on the sunshine trees in Miami 
this winter, and Anita Bryant had a vi- 
sion. She saw homosexuals recruiting 
children. She saw drag queens teaching 
sex ed in Baptist schools. She saw 
gay marriages and unisex bathrooms. 
And she saw it all in a flash. She was 
driving with her daughter when sud- 
denly they came upon a gory three-car 
collision. “Let's thank Jesus right now 
for sparing us” she told her daughter. 
It was then that God’s ways were made 
clear to Anita. He had snatched the 
37-year-old o.j. queen from certain 
death because she had a Special Mis- 
sion: to crush the ordinance recently 
passed in Miami prohibiting discrimina- 
tion against homosexuals in jobs and 
housing. Anita would later say that God 
wouldn’t leave her alone, wouldn’t let 
her “eat or sleep” until her mission 
was begun. 

It was only a matter of days before 
Anita and her hastily organized group, 
Save Our Children (from Homosexuals), 
were in the Dade County court with 
Bibles that had the passages on stoning 
homosexuals underlined. “Not only am 
I aflame,” she cried, “I am on fire.” But 
this was not news. Anita Bryant had 
been on fire before. She had lit up for 
Vietnam, calling it a holy war between 
“atheism and God.” She had scorched 
herself rather embarrassingly for Nixon. 
She had blazed over TV screens for the 
Florida Citrus Commission. “What’s a 
Florida girl doing in New Orleans?” 


“J don’t hate homosexuals,” said Anita 
Bryant, “I pray for them.” The 37- 
year-old singer felt God had called her 
to crush the gay-rights movement. 


she’d ask (for $100,000 a year), and 
then explain that she was peddling 
oranges. And when she wasn’t recording 
nice religio-patriotic songs, or publishing 
nice religious reading matter, or just 
sweetening up her 29-room Miami 
Beach mansion, Anita was going every- 
where for oranges, wondering aloud 
what she was doing in Boston and At- 
lantic City and Disney World. And now 
Anita the citrus girl, the Miss America 
runner-up, the devout Baptist—whose 
decor accents included a prayer kneeler 
and who turned down club dates (appar- 
ently there was a demand) because liq- 
uor would be served—had moved to the 
national stage. And finally it was the 
turn of homosexual Americans to ask 
what, indeed, was a Florida girl doing 
in their bedrooms. 

The facts of the case were simple. A 
gay-rights ordinance had been passed 
very quietly in Dade County. This was 
done, more or less, as a thank-you to 
the Dade County Coalition for the 
Humanistic Rights of Gays, a group 
headed by several businessmen, which 
had thrown its votes and money be- 
hind 1976 primary candidates who had 
supported the Coalition’s position on ho- 
mosexual rights, on child-custody cases 
involving homosexual parents and on 
the Equal Rights Amendment. Forty-five 
of the 49 candidates the Coalition sup- 
ported were elected, and the new county 
commissioner, Ruth Shack, agreed to 
sponsor the gay-rights ordinance. 

The bill was passed by the Dade 
County Metropolitan Commission with 
no opposition on December 7th. This, 
in itself, was not remarkable. Thirty- 
eight American communities had passed 


similar bills, including cities in Texas 
and Iowa. Also unremarkable, at least 
at the time, was the fact that commis- 
sioner Ruth Shack was married to 
Anita’s agent and had been endorsed by 
the singer in a series of TV spots. But 
this was before Jesus put a three-car 
collision before Anita’s eyes. 

On January 18th, Anita bused in 
fundamentalists from every hill and 
dale, went into court and promptly went 
up in flames. The Miami Herald would 
later compare the ruckus to the Scopes 
Monkey Trial. Anita said that her rights 
“as a mother of four” were being abro- 
gated. She trotted out Jesus, she 
wrapped him in the flag, she put him on 
the cross of gay rights. The brigade of 
Bible Belters waved signs and spouted 
murderous admonitions from the Good 
Book. And then Anita told a curious 
tale: Obviously homosexuals couldn't 
reproduce, she said; obviously the only 
way they could make new homosexuals 
was by “recruiting our children.” So, 
they were “freshening their ranks” by 
waylaying innocents in schoolyards. 

In order not to be called a bigot, she 
had furnished Save Our Children with 
an earnest mix of ‘“‘advisors.” There was 
one black man, one rabbi, one born- 
again baseball coach, one Latino, three 
Baptist ministers and one “lay Catholic,” 
who, not coincidentally, was running for 
mayor of conservative Coral Gables. 
This last, Robert Brake, was already 
famous as the man who had tried to ban 
the movie Woodstock from playing in 
his area. He adamantly denied that Save 
Our Children wanted to take rights 
away from gays. “Homosexuals,” went 
his statement to the court, “are perfectly 
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free to go into their closets . . . and 
take care of themselves there.” 

One of the three ministers, the Rev- 
erend William Chapman, translated 
Brake’s remark into Christian terms: “I 
love the homosexual enough not to 
allow him to assert for himself a lifestyle 
the Bible teaches us is a perversion.” The 
clergyman would later make one of 
the more racy double-entendres of the 
day: “The Bible teaches us that when- 
ever a generation or an individual eats 
forbidden fruit, you always suffer the 
consequences. I think we are on the 
verge of eating forbidden fruit.” The op- 
position leaders present were quick to as- 
sert that similar Biblical “lessons” had 
provided a rationale for persecuting Ne- 
groes 25 years ago. At that time, Negroes 
were thought by some to be the “‘sons of 
Ham” and, therefore, according to the 
Bible, inferior to the other Jewish tribes. 
Thus, the segregation of blacks was not 
only sound, it was righteous. The Save 
Our Children brigade would spout Old 
Testament horrors throughout the court 
conflict, jumping from the book of 
Leviticus to the book of Revelations, 
both of which were at odds with the 
tolerant posture of main-line Christian 
thought. Leviticus, for instance, advised 
that gays and adulterers be stoned. 

After Anita had made her Save Our 
Children appeal to the Dade County 
Commission, Bob Kunst, who was to 
emerge as one of the most outspoken 
gay leaders, presented the other side, 
ending his speech with the impassioned 
words “For God’s sake, we are your 
children!” The court passed the gay 
ordinance for a second time, and Anita 
vowed to return with thousands of 
signatures petitioning its repeal. She soon 
called a press conference stating this in- 
tention and produced a pro-gay flier 
that she said “the homosexual recruiters” 
were handing out at the back entrance 
of high schools. When newsmen contact- 
ed Kunst at Coalition headquarters, he 
said that the S.0.C. brigade must be 
hanging out at gay bars, because the fliers 
were only available there. Besides, the 
fliers were plainly addressed to already- 
committed homosexuals, advising them 
not to live in fear or shame. Kunst, as 
one of the leaders of the Dade County 
Coalition, had co-authored the fair- 
housing-and-employment ordinance that 
enraged Anita’s forces, many of whom 
the bearded 35-year-old politico had 
scrapped with when he was_ in- 
volved in the civil-rights and anti-war 
struggles. Kunst had also been the nation- 


Throughout the nation, homosexuals 
boycotted Florida oranges, and there 
was talk in Miami of flooding the sewers 
with Anita’s “sunshine” drink. 


al coordinator of the Dr. Spock-for- 
President movement. 

In gay communities throughout Amer- 
ica, the immediate—and apparently 
spontaneous—response to Anita’s na- 
tionally televised press conference was 
to “gaycott” Florida orange juice. Kunst 
was against this, because he thought it 
would make for unsympathetic press in 
Miami. It did. The gaycott was called 
“un-American.” Kunst now came out 
against the gaycott officially, saying 
it was bad because it might “put 
a lot of people out of work.” The media 
were wooed back, and the gay campaign 
was on. The gays’ first victory was at the 
First Federal Savings and Loan, 
which yanked its Anita commercials off 
the air, First Federal claimed it had dis- 
continued the Anita ads because it had 
“too many” depositors and no longer 
needed to advertise; others noted that the 
action came after gay activist Jack 
Campbell, owner of the hugely success- 
ful Club Baths, withdrew his sizable 
funds. Another triumph for the gays 
would come of Anita’s efforts to make 
herself a black-list victim. 

On February 25th, during the height 
of Save Our Children’s petition drive, 
the press was called to the singer’s 
$250,000 mansion, Villa Verde. In the 
living room sat Anita. She was holding 
a telegram and she was not smiling. 

“The black-listing of Anita Bryant has 
begun,” she said solemnly. This would 
be her finest hour. “Gentlemen, this 
telegram tells the story. It destroys the 
dream that I’ve had since I was a child. 
A dream to have a television series of 
my own... to present wholesome sub- 
jects to my fellow Americans.” The 
show in question was nothing more 
earth-shaking than a daytime TV sew- 
and-chat hour that was to be spon- 
sored by the Singer Sewing Machine 
Corporation. Still, Anita had wanted it 
all her life, and right up to the previous 
week the couple had been told that a 
full-term contract would be in the mail 
and that everything would be, in the 
words of her husband, Bob Green, 
“hunky-dory.” But now the deal had 
been dropped because of what the tele- 
gram termed Anita’s “controversial polit- 
ical activities.’ Many of those around 
the singer believed it was a reprisal from 
“the gays who run show business.” 

“I’m frightened,” said Anita. “They're 
destroying my career.” 

Strain was lining out her peachy 
make-up. Her eyes were hard and tired. 
If she had any doubts about the right- 
ness of her war on gays or about the 
price that war would extract, she had 
to suppress them. She had taken her 
stand for Christ. There could be no 
turning back. 

During her career, Anita had combed 


the beaches of Fort Lauderdale with 
Billy Graham to save vacationing col- 
lege students. She had given “public 
witness” at a Youth for Decency rally 
in order to decry the immorality of 
rock ’n’ roll—in particular, Jim Mor- 
rison’s simulated masturbation at a local 
concert. She had even written a religious 
autobiography and a religious cookbook 
that had recipes interlarded with prayer- 
ful anecdotes. But never before had 
Anita seemed so much the plaster saint 
as on the day of the black-list. It took a 
clever and swift move from Kunst to 
cut her down to the size of a plastic, 
dashboard hula girl. No, he said, Anita 
should be given back her show. After 
all, that was what the Coalition was 
fighting for: No one should lose his or 
her job because of what they did on 
their own time. Touché! Anita had just 
been co-opted into the gay movement. 

“It is hard to believe,” said commis- 
sioner Shack, whose husband would 
continue to manage Anita, “that after 
this bicentennial year, people would 
deny a decent place to live and job 
security to any segment of the popu- 
lation, no matter how unpopular its life- 
style.” The commissioner said that she 
and Anita had never been close, and 
that their relationship was based only 
on Anita’s professional relationship with 
her husband. “The truth is,” Shack is 
reported to have confided, “she needs 
him as much as he needs her.” 

But by now Anita was experiencing 
her own victories. The brigade had 
picketed Singer Sewing Machine stores, 
along with gays who supported “Miss 
Bryant’s constitutional right to keep her 
job,” and negotiations for the show were 
reopened, though Anita called no press 
conference to announce this; she was too 
busy denouncing the gay-rights ordinance 
as “a disguised attack on God.” She need- 
ed 10,000 signatures on her petition. She 
got more than 60,000—many of them 
solicited from parents as they left 
church on Sundays. Nevertheless, when 
Anita appeared in court in February 
with her oversubscribed petition, the 
Dade County Commission had only two 
choices: to repeal the ordinance, or 
to turn the issue over to the voters in a 
referendum. The commission voted for a 
referendum, which would cost $400,000. 
The Miami Herald balked. Withdraw- 
ing its crucial support from the gays for 
a second time, it editorialized that “Gay 
Rights Is Not a $400,000 Issue,” that, 
in fact, it was a minor concern and that 
it didn’t justify such considerable ex- 
pense. Eager not to forfeit the ordi- 
nance, the Dade County Coalition vowed 
to raise the $400,000 itself and the ref- 
erendum was set for June 7th. 

But this skirmish had reopened old 
wounds. The Advocate, a widely read 
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gay publication, argued that in calling 
gay rights a minor concern, The Miami 
Herald had taken a sadly ironic stand, 
for John S. Knight III, grandson of the 
Herald’s owner, had been murdered pre- 
cisely because he could not practice 
homosexuality openly, but only with the 
kind of people who preyed on gays. 
Minor concerns, it was argued, do not 
take their toll in souls. 

It was stories such as this, as well 
as a belief that the defeat of the ordi- 
nance would unleash a witch-hunt, that 
incited the Coalition to work toward 
referendum day with a zeal formerly 
associated with the S.O.C. brigade. Both 
the Coalition and Save Our Children felt 
that they were pulling for something 
bigger than a local issue, and both began 
to mount massive national campaigns. 

Anita wended her way north. “The 
battle of parents to protect their chil- 
dren from homosexuality has just be- 
gun,” she declared in Orlando. “At this 
moment, in the Congress of the United 
States, 25 misguided Congressmen are 
pushing a bill which would impose on 
the entire nation the same dangers 
found in Metro Miami's law.” 

In North Carolina, she vowed, “Be- 
fore I yield to this insidious attack on 
God and His laws, I shall lead such a 
crusade to stop it as this country has not 
seen.” In Chicago, she would add 
“We don’t want alternatives to marriage 
being presented to our children. 

“THomosexuals] come under the dis- 
guise of civil rights. They are not a 
race. . . . Homosexuals are not born; 
they are made. So there has to be some 
recruitment. If they are a legitimate 
minority, so are nailbiters, fat people, 
short people, whatever. The laws of the 
land have always been to protect the 
normal, not the abnormal. If you're 
going to have a preferential piece of 
legislation for everyone in the whole 
world, it becomes ridiculous.” 

“It is ridiculous,” Kunst would reply 
as he went national—TV shows, radio 
interviews—to become the Great Gay 
Hope. “She thinks she’s in the majority. 
It’s part of the fundamentalists’ power 
trip. They have always been part of the 
minority of people who control our lives. 
You know who the real majority is? It’s 
us. Every one of us who isn’t the right 
sex or the right color or the right re- 
ligion. It’s people who don’t want to 
have sex in the missionary position all 
the time; who want to get married more 
than once; who don’t want the Govern- 
ment getting us in any more wars. 
Anita Bryant and her-group can’t stand 


The yoters of Dade County went to the 
polls on June 7th, but, win or lose, 

each side passionately vowed to take the 
fight all the way to the Supreme Court. 


the idea that they're losing control over 
our lives. This recruitment thing. What 
a vile load of shit! She has her hands on 
the same statistics that we do. Ninety- 
six percent of child molestation in Dade 
County is heterosexual. And this is 
borne out in the rest of the country. 
Child molestation is a heterosexual 
crime that usually happens within a 
family—fathers, uncles, cousins. Ours is 
a human-rights fight and we’re prepared 
to take it all over the country.” 

Within the Coalition, there had been 
a power struggle. Kunst had maintained 
that the city should pay for its own 
$400,000 referendum. That the gay- 
rights ordinance had been already 
passed, and having to pay for Anita’s 
moral discomfort was political black- 
mail. He soon resigned from the Coali- 
tion and formed the Miami Victory 
Campaign. Many in the Coalition had 
never trusted him. Until a year and a 
half ago, he had refused to make his 
homosexuality public, yet urged others 
to do just that in order to give the 
movement a greater political potential. 
Some were convinced that he was an 
ego-tripper who was too involved with 
the bisexuality-oriented Transperience 
Center, where he and his partner, Dr. 
Alan Rockway, a gay clinical psycholo- 
gist, conducted nude encounter sessions. 
It was felt that Kunst’s interest in bisex- 
uality might dilute the gay-rights issue— 
even though it had been agreed, from 
the inception of the ordinance, that the 
term gay rights be changed to human 
rights to make the issue more universal. 
Despite this upheaval in the Coalition, 
Kunst would remain the most visible 
and—perhaps because of his straight- 
seeming appearance—the most persua- 
sive of the gay activists. 

Back at the Coalition, the new co- 
chairman became Sergeant Leonard Mat- 
lovitch, the Purple Heart awardee who 
had been ignominiously discharged from 
the Air Force when he announced his 
homosexuality in 1975. Matlovitch’s first 
act as a Coalition spokesman was to 
issue an appeal in The Advocate: “As 
the fundamentalists are contributing ten 
percent of their salaries [to Save Our 
Children], we are asking every gay per- 
son in the country to contribute 15 per- 
cent of his salary for one month to help 
us stop this hate-filled referendum.” 

Not since Bette Midler had gays been 
so united behind one front. Bars, bath- 
houses, drag organizations—all usually 
oblivious to activist efforts—planned fund 
raisers. In Chicago, there was the 
Orange Ball. In Cleveland, the Anita- 
thon. In California, there were Squeeze 
Anita parties, with hosts asking for do- 
nations at the door. New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel was turned into a 
superexpensive gay disco for a night, 


and Senator Daniel Moynihan was on 
hand to ask Kunst what “all this Anita 
business” was about. Rod McKuen gave 
benefit concerts throughout the state of 
Florida and wore the pink triangle, the 
clothing insignia that suspected homo- 
sexuals were forced to wear in Nazi 
Germany—the equivalent of the hate- 
focusing Jewish star. People in Lawrence, 
Kansas, sent orange-juice labels to the 
Florida Citrus Commission with notes 
that read, “A gay person’s money bought 
this product.” And in Boulder, Colorado, 
there was an Anita Bryant look-alike 
contest. 

“Thank God for Anita,” Kunst would 
say throughout the campaign. “She talks 
about recruitment; she’s the biggest re- 
cruiter of them all! The gay movement 
has never been this big. We're thinking 
of asking her to lobby for us in Wash- 
ington! Where could you find a better 
symbol of all the things I’ve been fight- 
ing against for the past 20 years? This 
is a woman who sings America, the 
Beautiful against a backdrop of destruc- 
tion in Vietnam. Really. If I had a 
million dollars, I couldn’t have bought 
an Anita Bryant.” 

Save Our Children felt the same way. 
At first. It was true that in the beginning 
Ronald Reagan showed his support by 
giving Anita a bag of oranges. The 
legislature of Oklahoma—the _ state 
where she was born and born again and 
in many ways never left—hailed Anita 
for “preserving the American way of 
life.” The Arkansas legislature adopted 
an Anita resolution that read, “When 
you go against God’s law, you have no 
human rights!” 

But, most important of all, Anita had 
been crucial to the defeat of the Equal 
Rights Amendment in Florida. In 
fact, some observers theorized that her 
antigay campaign had been mounted 
for no other reason. Of course, in kill- 
ing the E.R.A., she did not act alone. 
There was also ultrarightist Shirley 
Spellerberg, who used her radio show 
to do a homophobic call-in marathon 
with Anita. And there was good friend 
Phyllis Schlafly, the downstate Illinois 
housewife, who is to feminists what 
Anita is to homosexuals: the hound of 
heaven going from state to state, 
yapping at their heels, barking the 
E.R.A. down. However, until Anita 
threw her Save Our Children momen- 
tum behind the two ladies, local report- 
ers were predicting that the Florida 
Senate would pass the amendment, the 
House having already voted in its favor. 
But Anita knew how to whip up anti- 
E.R.A. sentiment in a way the other 
ladies didn’t. E.R.A. was not just dis- 
advantageous, it was “ungodly.” It did 
not just precipitate social change, it 


ANITA BRYANT’S HOLY WAR ON HOMOSEXUALS Anita Bryant was showing the strain. She claimed 
she had received a death threat. Her mail was being screened. Her positions became more intense. 


“preyed on the foundations of our coun- 
try.” By the time Anita was through, 
E.R.A. had been defeated, and one 
Senator, a previous E.R.A. supporter, 
said he had changed his vote because he 
didn’t want to open the door to gay 
marriages and unisex bathrooms—two 
phrases that would be linked throughout 
Anita’s campaign. 

Anita would insist that she was not 
running a hate campaign: “I don’t hate 
homosexuals, I pray for them.” And 
yet, here is Anita talking to a reporter: 
“I wouldn't give my children garbage 
to eat; by the same token, I wouldn’t 
want a school situation where they'd 
spend a great many hours being taught 
by these people.” 

Here is the now-famous dictum that 
Anita gave Miami Magazine: “Do you 
know why God hates homosexuality? 
Because the male homosexual eats an- 
other man’s sperm. Sperm is the most 
concentrated form of blood. The homo- 
sexual is eating life. That’s why God 
calls homosexuality an abomination.” 

This is a quote from a full-page ad 
that Save Our Children ran in The 
Miami Herald: “The Los Angeles Po- 
lice Department recently reported that 
25,000 boys, 17 years old or younger, 
in that city alone, have been recruited 
into a homosexual ring to provide sex 
for adult-male customers. One boy, just 
12 years old, was described as a $1000- 
a-day prostitute.” (The Los Angeles 
Police Department later refuted these 
statistics and claimed the report was 
grossly misrepresented.) The Save Our 
Children ad began with the lines 
“Homosexuality is nothing new. Cultures 
throughout history, moreover, have 
dealt with homosexuals almost univer- 
sally with disdain, abhorrence, disgust— 
even death.” The climate was getting 
unpleasant. Two days later the car of 
gay-activist Manuel Gomez, a Cuban 
refugee, . was fire-bombed. But what 
happened to his friend was worse. 
Every cause needs a martyr, and that 
fate fell to Olvidio Ramos. 

Ramos and Gomez had appeared on a 
Spanish-speaking radio show to present 
the gay-rights cause. They felt that their 
task was crucial, because Latinos com- 
prise 25 to 33 percent of Miami's voters, 
and Catholics had always figured largely 
in the defeat of gay legislation. Ramos 
and Gomez hoped they could sway the 
Latin community by simply standing up 
before it as proof that gays were not 
monsters. They were very young. 

Ramos arrived at the radio station 
with theology books under his arm, He 
was afraid at first to give his name, be- 
cause he didn’t want to “hurt” his family; 
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but when it came his turn to speak, he 
could barely choke out more than his 
name. It was a call-in show, and the 
immediate response was ugly and violent. 
Dazed, Ramos returned home, where he 
was denounced by his father and thrown 
out. That night a rock was hurled 
through the Ramos’ window; two days 
later, Olvidio Ramos shot himself. 

After Ramos was buried, his hospital- 
ized mother wrote a mother-to-mother 
letter to Anita Bryant. It took her three 
days to compose the letter, because she 
wanted to find the best English words 
she could. But what she said over and 
over, in many different ways, was the 
same thing: She was trying to convince 
Anita Bryant that her son had not been 
a recruiter. 

Still, Anita kept giving interviews to 
reporters. But now she was lightening up 
her act: “If homosexuality were the 
natural way, God would have made 
Adam and Bruce.” She also mentioned 
that California had passed the Consent- 
ing Adults Bill, “and now California is 
having the worst drought in history.” 
When the interviewer asked if she were 
seriously suggesting a connection be- 
tween the bill and the drought, she 
replied, “Absolutely.” 

As the June 7th referendum ap- 
proached, Save Our Children tried to 
ease Anita out of the limelight. For one 
thing, she was turning off many straight 
voters with her injunctions against fel- 
latio, premarital sex and _ alcohol. 
The organization asked her to step down 
in favor of Bob Brake, the Woodstock- 
banner, who was running for mayor of 
Coral Gables. Anita would not be 
moved. Despite the 1000 letters a day 
that Save Our Children claimed to be 
receiving in support, Anita was show- 
ing the strain. She claimed she had 
received a death threat. Her mail was 
being screened. Her positions became 
more intense. “If Dade County does not 
repeal this ordinance,” she told a gather- 
ing in mid-May, “God will abandon 
America!” 

Bob Green, her husband, was trou- 
bled. In 1974, during the Watergate 
embarrassments, Anita had spent some 
time in a “Christian counseling center.” 
She would not go to psychiatrists, for 
whom she had a fundamentalist’s dis- 
trust. Her opinion did not change when, 
in the last weeks of May, the American 
Psychiatric Association came out in sup- 
port of the Dade County Coalition. It 
was joined by the American Federation 
of Teachers and—hitting Anita right 
where she lived—the National Council 
of Churches. 


Anita also claimed that her bookings 
were off 70 percent and blamed the gay- 
cott. Her agent said this was nonsense. 
He revealed that it was actually the fault 
of her fundamentalist supporters. They 
flooded potential sponsors with so much 
threatening mail that companies feared 
Bible Belt hysterics if for any reason they 
had to let Anita go. 

But the singer was not beaten yet. The 
day before the referendum, she was en- 
dorsed by the Ku Klux Klan, which 
urged “all whites” to repeal the gay- 
rights ordinance. Anita also captured the 
crucial support of The Miami Herald, 
which saw a law protecting gays as pref- 
erential, and argued that each case of 
alleged discrimination should be tried 
separately. Save Our Children had con- 
tinually maintained that a fair-employ- 
ment law for gays would lead to gay 
quotas. In one of the S.O.C. ads, an 
example was made of a gynecologist who 
would have to hire a lesbian nurse- 
applicant. Kunst had replied, “Who's 
talking about hirings? We’re already in 
the jobs. We’re worrying about firings.” 

The Miami Herald’s 1\th-hour support 
of repeal came as a shock to gay activists. 
The Herald, they felt, had been particu- 
larly fair in its reportage and tough- 
minded in a recent interview with Anita. 
“Why lock Plato out of your school?” 
the Herald interviewers had asked. 

“We teach Plato,” replied Anita. 

“But,” countered the interviewers, “in 
your school, Plato would not be allowed 
to teach Plato.” 

On June 7th, referendum day, both 
sides were confident that good sense 
would prevail. “God will bless our 
effort,” said Anita, who was already 
planning a victory celebration at a Holi- 
day Inn that—whether by coincidence or 
by design—overlooked Miami’s flaming 
gay beach. Each of the two homosexual 
factions—the Coalition and the Kunst 
group—planned its own victory party at 
a luxury hotel. Not only had the Coali- 
tion raised more money than S.O.C,, it 
was excused from having to pick up the 
tab for the referendum. The turnout at 
the polls was heavy, which was what 
each side had hoped for. In the end, the 
vote split 70 to 30, and the gay-rights 
ordinance was defeated. 

The gays vowed to take the fight to 
the Supreme Court, and Anita promised 
to bring her crusade to every county in 
America. “Well,” said an undefeated 
Leonard Matlovich, “if the people of 
Selma, Alabama, had been asked to vote 
on equal rights for blacks in 1964, I’m 
sure the blacks would have lost.” That 
night, Anita’s children slept soundly. 
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SHE REMEMBERS A 
TIME WHEN THINGS 
VERE BRIGHTER 


Eileen remembers when there wasn’t 
any inflation, even though she is only 
21. She was born in industrial Indiana 
with a silver spoon in her mouth. Later 
the spoon was extracted. And when 
they took it out, it hurt. Need is not a 
pleasant experience for the well-born. 
The editors of oul would sooner girls 
pose for the fun of it than because 

they need the money. Nevertheless, 
Eileen needed the money. For this 
indignity, if for nothing else, the multi- 
national corporations and especially 

the oil companies ought to have their 
wings clipped. Actually Eileen herself 

is cheery, even if she does not display 
broad smiles and schoolgirl giggles. 
Care has not drawn lines on her face, 
and she is convinced that she can make 


ends meet. She won’t surrender to the 
wolves at the door. Not yet, she won’t. 


Photography by John Kelly 


SHE LOLS AROUND 
THE HOUSE NAKED 
SO THAT SHE 
DOESNT. WEAR QUT 
HER CLOTHES 


Eileen bestirs herself early on Sunday 
mornings for Face the Nation and Meet 
the Press. She’s happiest when either 
the Secretary of the Treasury or the 
Director of the Budget is on. She is 
waiting for some words of hope. It is not 
easy for a single girl in a big city in 
times like these. Sometimes on the first 
of the month when the rent falls due, 
she is already borrowing on her next 
week’s pay check. Master Charge sends 
menacing letters. Eileen has become 

a kind of genius of personal-finance 
cash flow, and she thinks she knows how 
to keep her balancing act going. 
Nevertheless, in an impassioned letter 
she wrote recently—but did not 
send—to Secretary Blumenthal, she said 
that the inflation rate had better cool 
off soon, or she might just possibly say 
yes to one of those expense-account 
suitors who want her to move in. The 
Secretary would not want to have 

that on his head, she argued persua- 
sively. In times like these, it is not 

easy for a single girl without a law de- 
gree to maintain her independence. 

But Eileen is determined to hold the fort. 
She says she believes in the dollar. 

And she refuses to lower her expectations. 


THE WHOLE TRUTH ABOUT LIE DETECTORS Davidson believes that he can enter the pupil of the eye 
with a microshaft of light and retrieve information without the subject's being aware of it. 
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(Continued from page 60) jurists still 
think of lie detection as an electronic 
third degree or as a form of soft 
torture. To this day, after millions of 
tests, no one can say for sure whether 
lie detectors work. 

In the meantime, scientists are busily 
working on the polygraph of the future, 
a lie box containing many more than 
the original three components. In the 
works are an electromyograph that 
measures eye-blink rate; a sialometer that 
measures changes in salivary flow and the 
hydrogen-ion content of saliva; and pho- 
toelectric sensors that attach to the ear or 
neck and measure each breath by the 
oxygen saturation in the blood. Other 
devices will measure directly the carbon- 
dioxide content of each exhalation, or 
will indirectly analyze the content of 
perspiration, or will remotely analyze 
finger sweatprints, or will aurally analyze 
the amplitude of tremors in the muscles. 

More useful are the devices that moni- 
tor a subject’s body changes without his 
knowledge. One way to do this is by 
microwave radiation. The Weizmann 
Institute of Science, in Rehovot, Israel, 
built the first Microwave Respiration 
Monitor (M.R.M.). It operates on 
the same principle as the polygraph, 
except that the M.R.M., which has no 
attached sensors, can monitor a person 


from as far as half a mile away. The 
Israelis have installed the device on the 
Allenby Bridge to be used as an in- 
visible lie detector to probe the psyches 
of Palestinian refugees crossing into 
Israel for work. While an official casual- 
ly questions a refugee about his papers 
and destination, the M.R.M. is measur- 
ing the rise and fall of his chest. When 
stress is present, breathing becomes 
shallower and more rapid, which causes a 
slight change in the microwave frequency. 

The Microwave Respiration Monitor 
was first proposed in this country in the 
early Sixties, and the Army funded re- 
search on it at Cornell University. Re- 
search was allegedly stopped in 1973, 
when Army officers in charge of the 
project decided that the M.R.M. was 
inefficient; we do know, however, that the 
United States Air Force Office of Scien- 
tific Research funded lie-detection pro- 
grams in Israel during the time the 
Israelis were developing the M.R.M. 
We checked with several researchers 
who are working on classified projects 
involving respiration and lie detection, 
but they refused to confirm or deny that 
their work concerns microwave-respira- 
tion monitoring. 

Another new device measures truth- 
telling through eye language. The theory 
behind the device is called pupillomet- 


“I’m thinking of calling it the wheel.” 
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rics, a term coined by Dr. Eckhard H. 
Hess, professor of biopsychology and 
cognition at the University of Chicago. 
According to Dr. Hess, “When people 
look at something they like, something 
they find appealing and interesting, their 
pupils will get larger. The pupils con- 
strict when they perceive something to 
be dull, distasteful or negative.” 

Hess first tested his hypothesis in 
1960, when he asked a colleague to look 
at a series of photographs of dull land- 
scapes, among which he had inserted a 
nude pinup. “I showed my colleague the 
pictures for a few seconds each,” Hess 
explains, “and when we came to the 
seventh one, I noticed a distinct dilation 
of his pupils. Turning the picture over, I 
saw that it was the sexy pinup.” 

Hess’s discoveries were quickly ap- 
plied to lie detection—much to his dis- 
may. “There is a problem of | its 
potential abuse in the invasion of pri- 
vacy,” Hess warned in an interview with 
the Associated Press. “Periodically I 
have been asked by Government and 
private agencies to use pupillometrics as 
a lie detector. Each time I have refused. 
There is one safeguard, however. It is 
difficult to get pictures of a person’s 
pupils without his knowing it.” 

Dr. Frederick Davidson, a professor 
of psychology at Kent State University, 
disagrees with Hess. Davidson’s main 
instrument is a simple retinoscope—it 
looks like something doctors use to check 
ears—and he believes that he can enter 
the pupil of the eye with a microshaft of 
light and retrieve information without the 
subject’s being aware of it. In fact, David- 
son imagines whole college classrooms 
being monitored by a console whose 
function is to register the pupils’ pupils so 
that the professor can see if they under- 
stand particular points in the lecture or if 
they are confused or daydreaming. 

After simultaneous retinal and poly- 
graph testing of 100 problem juveniles, 
a polygrapher confessed that David- 
son’s method was superior because it 
could differentiate between confusion, 
embarrassment and downright lying. Da- 
vidson says that he can peer into the 
criminal mind and see the gears churning 
even before a word is spoken. 

Besides measuring pupil dilation, 
Davidson also charts color changes in 
the retina. These can happen in 1/24 of 
a second and are of three types: red, 
which indicates an emotionally charged 
perception; white, indicating an aware 
but unemotional response; and yellow- 
gold, which indicates true lack of interest, 
such as daydreaming. The yellow-gold 
color, Davidson discovered, can also be 
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Enriched Flavor’ breakthrough ends search 
for “low tar, good taste’cigarette. 


For years, smokers had to choose between real tobacco 
flavor or low tar. 

Until MERIT. 

Until a breakthrough in tobacco science resulted in a 
way to boost natural tobacco flavor without the usual 
corresponding increase in tar. 

The result was ‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco. 

MERIT and MERIT 1005 were packed with this special 
tobacco. And taste-tested against a number of higher tar 
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LIE DETECTORS The PSE had a 
94.7 percent accuracy score. 


used to mark the exact moment of death. 
As the rest of the country sat watching 
the Rose Bowl Parade on New Year’s 
Day, 1969, Davidson sat watching the 
red color fade from his mother’s retina as 
she expired, “When my mother drew her 
last wisp,” Davidson says, “I came up 
with a choke. I drew back and stopped 
the examination. Holding back a tear, I 
realized I was losing important moments 
of observation, and returned immediate- 
ly. At that moment, the nurses probably 
thought I was ghoulish. I watched for 
five minutes after death. Shortly after the 
last wisp, the red began to fade to yellow- 
gold.” Davidson added: “My justification 
was that my mother would help me right 
to the end, as she would have wished.” 

Perhaps the most revolutionary de- 
velopment in lie detection began some 
eight years ago, when a group of Army 
Intelligence officers trained in interroga- 
tion became dissatisfied with the poly- 
graph and launched a bold plan that they 
said “would move lie detection into the 
20th Century.” Two of the prime movers, 
Colonels Allan Bell, Jr., and Charles 
“Bob” McQuiston, had served 20 years 
in Army Intelligence and had de- 
veloped the theory that the stress ac- 
companying deception causes a subtle, 
inaudible change in the speaker’s voice 
at the very moment he is lying. In early 
1970, Bell and McQuiston got together 
with Wilson Ford, founded Dektor 
Counterintelligence and Security, Inc., 
and invented the Psychological Stress 
Evaluator (PSE), a machine that converts 
voice stress into a_ representational 
graph. Experts on the device claim that 
they can check out ten different signs 
of stress from a single graph. Further- 
more, each graph can be run back 
through the machine and its accuracy 
confirmed in up to 32 different ways. 

To prove its inventors’ contentions, 
the PSE ran tapes from the television 
show To Tell the Truth and, using only 
the audio portion in which the contest- 
ants introduced themselves (“My name 
is . . .”), it predicted the correct con- 
testant 74 out of 75 times—for a 94.7 
percent accuracy score. While the PSE 
can be used with any voice that can 
be recorded, inventor Bell cautions: “If 
we tape something from TV and the 
individual shows stress on a particular 
statement, we cannot say that he is lying 
at this point. But if he doesn’t stress, we 
can say with certainty that he’s sincere.” 

The PSE’s formal introduction to 
lie-detection journalism came during the 
televised Watergate hearings, when three 
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separate investigators around the coun- 
try reported that former Attorney Gen- 
eral John Mitchell showed stress when he 
claimed that Nixon had not known about 
the Watergate break-in and cover-up; 
that Charles Colson (who had already 
successfully passed a polygraph ex- 
amination) and H. R. Haldeman both 
showed stress in denying any offer of 
executive clemency to E. Howard Hunt. 
John Dean, in contrast, showed con- 
sistent lack of stress during his entire 
testimony. 

Meanwhile, on the West Coast, a 
couple of PSE operators received na- 
tional publicity when they announced 
that, according to their analysis of the 
Watergate hearings, Chairman Sam 
Ervin was stressing even more than the 
President’s men. Senator Sam, you will 
remember, is one of the country’s fore- 
most opponents of lie detection. 

While Watergate put the PSE in the 
national news, it has been employed in 
unraveling the truth about quite a few 
other headline events. It was used to 
authenticate Howard MHughes’s _ tele- 
phone denunciation of Clifford Irving. 
In another case, former CIA computer 
specialist George O'Toole concluded that 
Lee Harvey Oswald was innocent of 
killing President Kennedy on the basis 
of PSE analysis of Oswald’s recorded 
statements after he was arrested. Other 
investigators have discovered that Ed- 
ward Kennedy’s version of Chappaquid- 
dick does hold water, that the man who 
reported seeing a spaceman in Pasca- 
goula was full of hot air and that Patty 
Hearst, despite the San Francisco 
verdict, was telling the truth when she 
said that her gun wasn’t loaded during 
the Hibernia Bank robbery. PSE 
experts also concluded that “certain 
characteristic stress blocking in [Hearst’s] 
voice” indicated brainwashing. 

Private investigator Anthony Pellicano 
(who was interviewed in oul’s February 
1977 Short Takes) believes that the 
PSE is 100 percent accurate. He used 
it to locate a key witness in the J.F.K. 
assassination, as George O'Toole details 
in his book, The Assassination Tapes. 
“The PSE allows me to interrogate 
people in a nondegrading way,” says 
Pellicano, who has located nearly 4000 
missing persons in the past ten years. 
He also says that he knows of no case 
in which a person passed a PSE test 
and then later was found to have been 
lying—which, he adds, is not true of the 
polygraph. 

If the PSE is so superior to the 
polygraph, we asked Pellicano, why is it 
still illegal in 13 states? “Because the 
polygraphers wrote the laws about lie 
detectors in the first place,” he an- 
swered. “Under the guise of protecting 
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sexual aids through the mail, the 
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THE WHOLE TRUTH ABOUT LIE DETECTORS /n 30 states, anyone who owns or has access to a poly- 
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people from phony lie boxes, the poly- 
graphers lobbied to outlaw any lie- 
detecting device other than the 
polygraph, even those not yet invented. 
They created a monopoly, which is, of 
course, unconstitutional. I have a case 
pending in the Illinois courts right now 
on this issue. The laws are changing, but 
it’s slow going.” 

Nevertheless, no lie detector, includ- 
ing the sophisticated PSE, is perfect. 
Lying is defined by polygraph experts 
as “saying something that one knows 
not to be true.” But, the critics empha- 
size, a person has to know it’s not 
true. They cite the classic case of a 
mental patient who believes he’s Jesus: 
If you hook such a man up to a lie 
detector, the machine will record that 
he’s telling the truth. If you hook a man 
up to the machine and he does con- 
sciously lie, it’s not the wrongness of 
what he’s saying that the machine reg- 
isters, but the man’s fear of getting 
caught. In other words, in order for a lie 
detector to work, the first criterion is 
that the liar believes that it does. 

The examiner is the single most im- 
portant element in lie detection; it is 
through his skills of interrogation that 
the discipline has been developed. One 
could say that the state of the art of lie 
detection today is reflected more by the 
competence of the examiners than by 
any other single factor. However, a look 
at recent testimony given by the Ameri- 
can Polygraph Association shows. that 
only 20 states have licensing or regula- 
tory requirements for polygraph examin- 
ers. In the other 30 states, anyone who 
Owns or has access to a polygraph may 
offer his services without meeting any 
prescribed minimum requirements of ed- 
ucation, training or experience. 

The question we face today is Why is 
there an increasing reliance on lie de- 
tectors when even the experts concede 
that they’re not really reliable? Tech- 
nology has increased only the range and 
sensitivity of the devices, not their ac- 
curacy, and yet a third generation of 
lie-detection devices is already on the 
drawing board, and they make those of 
the second generation look clunky. 

If this development is left unhindered, 
we may all soon be subject to an array 
of anonymous sensors. How easy it 
would be for airport-security personnel 
to demand to scan your mind along with 
your bags! I’m sure a good many Ameri- 
cans would sooner give up the Bill of 
Rights than run the risk of an unsched- 
uled trip to Uganda. If you think that’s 
unnerving, consider the third genera- 
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tion of lie-detection experiments. Nearly 
every single autonomic function is pres- 
ent on or near the surface of the skin; 
the right sensors make all our indiscre- 
tions into one great epidermal movie. 
When interpreted through a beam of the 
right frequency, such as an infrared 
spectrum, much of that information can 
be analyzed. Already, medical science 
uses infrared to photograph epidermal- 
heat maps as indicators of malignancies 
growing underneath the skin’s surface. 
The Armed Services possess infrared de- 
vices so sensitive that they can feel the 
heat from an ice cube a mile away, or 
photograph the cool shadows of. air- 
planes that have taken off a runway as 
much as an hour earlier. 

A more sophisticated possibility for 
lie detection, suggested by Dr. Stefan 
Possony of the Hoover Institution, is 
Kirlian photography: The theory is that 
certain substances exist within a photo- 
graphic envelope, producing an aura that 
may be a new form of energy or matter. 
According to researchers, these organisms 
may be emitting gases or light, or they 
may be associated with plasmas of free 
electrons and protons. In any case, the 
substances appear to register arousals 
such as tension, excitement and fear. As 
a lie-detection method, Kirlian photogra- 
phy offers a more holistic approach 
than does the simple monitoring of 
psychophysiological data, because it pro- 
vides information on the relationships 
between the subject, the examiner and 
the environment. 

Because of concern by organizations 
such as the American Civil Liberties 
Union and the ponderously slow investi- 
gation by Congress into the proliferation 
of truth-gathering technology, there has 
been a bit of a damper put on lie- 
detection research. According to Dr. 
Joseph Kubis of Fordham University, 
one of the leading researchers in the 
field, there has been no formal funding 
for the Army’s lie-detection efforts since 
Congress reconsidered the problem in 
1974. Most of the current research 
appears to be buried under heavy 
classification. We do know, however, 
that in-house research into various forms 
of stress detection is currently being 
conducted by the Air Force, NASA, the 
CIA, and, we think, the Army. The 
Army’s official, position is that it has 
dropped research in this area, but Allan 
Bell, for one, believes that this is simply 
the military downplaying its involvement 
while the heat is on. George O’Toole 
knows of some top lie-detection experts 
who still spend part of their year work- 
ing with the Army, and he believes that 


the most intensive, sophisticated and Jeak- 
proof research is being conducted now by 
Army Intelligence. 

Harold L. Brownman, former Deputy 
Director for Management and Services 
for the CIA, has testified before Con- 
gress that the CIA is still actively 
engaged in lie-detection research, pre- 
dominantly in the evaluation of new 
polygraph techniques. “But,” Brownman 
adds candidly, “voice analysis has also 
drawn our attention. We have been in- 
terested in this field for several years 
and have been monitoring research in 
this area conducted by other institu- 
tions . . . we are planning our own 
analysis of its possibilities.” 

Meanwhile, more and more polygraph 
testimony is being allowed into state and 
local courts, pre-employment screening 
is soaring, and law-enforcement agen- 
cies maintain a steady reliance on the 
polygraph for investigative and interrog- 
ative purposes. Bella Abzug reported 
that more than half of the applicants for 
employment at the CIA who were reject- 
ed on security grounds between 1963 
and 1974 were turned down on the ba- 
sis of information developed through 
polygraph interviews—even though the 
CIA is aware of the dubious accuracy 
of the machine. 

Thus we are stuck with quite a dilem- 
ma: Is it possible to build a better lie- 
trap, and if it is, who gets to build it? 
The official obfuscation on this subject, 
in which everyone claims to be so dedi- 
cated to the truth, is alarming. Not only 
do law-and-order advocates sanction 
truth detection, but so do some utopian 
leftists, who see the impartial lie detec- 
tors of the future curing the ills of socie- 
ty. Only civil libertarians of both the left 
and right are completely against them— 
but so sweeping is their assertion that lie 
detection is a total myth that their case 
is weakened. 

Some lie detectors do work some of 
the time. Questions arise as to the per- 
centage of error involved and what ad- 
ministrative action should be taken as 
a result of this error. The immediate 
banning of lie detection from all activi- 
ties in which a mechanical device sits in 
moral judgment on the natural density 
and ambiguity of human activity—such 
activities as employment, or court situa- 
tions—would seem to be a good begin- 
ning. No lie detector can ever be proved 
to work in a real-life situation, because 
of an acute experimental dilemma: 
There is no way of proving the validity 
of the results without access to the 
truth—the ground truth. And who has 
access to that? @ 
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“Every time I see a puppy I 
want to take him home with 
me,” said Olivia Newton-John 
while in New York recently 
to promote Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week. The soft-voiced 
singer shares her four-acre 
Malibu ranchette with six 
horses, two great Danes, a gold- 
en retriever and a cat. New- 
ton-John—who has earned 
three gold and three plati- 
num albums, plus five gold 
singles—has a new album and 
a single climbing the charts, 
both titled. Makin’ a Good 
Thing Better. Meanwhile, 
she’s keeping her good thing 
going by taping a new TV 
special scheduled for fall view- 
ing. It’s been a great year for 
the singer a critic once called 
“a cuddly version of Far- 
rah Fawcett-Majors.” Newton- 
John bristled when she heard 
that. “I don’t look at all like 
Farrah,” she said, “and 
besides, I’ve been in the 
public eye a lot 


longer than 
she has.” 


Marathon runner Bill Rodgers’ 
only concession to cold weath- 
er is to put on some white 
gloves. Because he prefers to 
run in low temperatures, 
Rodgers is hoping that a Si- 
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berian breeze will propel him 
to a gold medal at the 1980 
Olympics in Russia. The 29- 
year-old likes to run at the 
front of the pack. “On a good 
day,” he says, “I find it hard 
to stop.” He won the Boston 
Marathon in 1975 and its New 
York City counterpart in 
1976. Rodgers dropped out of 
this year’s Boston race be- 
cause the weather was too hot, 
but he’s looking forward to 
defending his New York title 
in October and competing in 
the unofficial world-cham- 


© > takes place in Fuku- 


a oka, Japan, in De- 
cember. What gives this 
130-pounder the edge over 
his rivals? “I eat a lot of 
mayonnaise,” he deadpans. 
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You'd think that after 81 
years, George Burns would 
slow down a bit, but he’s been 
working harder than ever. He 
won an Oscar for The Sun- 
shine Boys in 1975 and has 
just finished the title role in 
_ the movie Oh, God!, with 
John Denver. Meanwhile, 
new scripts keep pour- 
ing in. “Ever since I 
played God,” Burns told 
us, “I've had a problem: 
What do I do for an encore?” 


“The dry hustler,” says Sarah 
Kernochan, “is a professional 
cockteaser who takes your 
money without putting out.” 
After meeting two such: hook- 
ers, she donned a wig, tried 
the scam herself and wrote 
the fast-selling novel Dry 
Hustle based on all her experi- 
ences. Then the 29-year-old 
made an unprecedented mov- 
ie deal: She will both write 
and direct the film version, 
which will star Karen Black. 
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onstage. He titled his latest 
record Lifestyle to commemo- 
rate the day he decided to 
free his life by throwing away 
all of his furniture: “I was 
oppressed by my belongings.” 


John Klemmer’s involvement 
with his saxophone is so pas- 
sionate that he loses up to 
nine pounds a concert, he 
says, which is why he always 
keeps a bottle of Gatorade 
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Gordon Matta-Clark says that 
his behavior as a child may 
have anticipated his work as 
a sculptor. “Anything that | 
couldn't put in my mouth,” 
he recalls, “I’d dismantle.” 
Matta-Clark calls his current 
work “anarchitecture.” He 
cuts holes in old buildings, he 
says, “to give them a new vi- 
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tality.” Pictured here is a 
decaying New York water- 
front structure that the anar- 
chitect turned into a light box. 
“Tt’s a blast at the monumen- 
tal egos of the people who 
design buildings. All structures 
eventually crumble away. Ar- 
chitecture is, after all, only 
an expensive form of litter.” 


What happens to former 
Mouseketeers? Well, one of 
them, Margene Lackey, ended 
up in prison—California’s 
Soledad prison, to be exact— 
where she has a job as a cor- 
rectional officer. Lackey is 
responsible for both minimum- 
and maximum-security areas, 
and she is philosophical about 
her job. “We don’t really try 
to rehabilitate the prisoners,” 
she admits. “We hope only 
that when they leave here, they 


don’t go out into the world : 


with a worse attitude than that 
they brought in with them. 
Rehabilitation can really take 
place only outside prison.” 
Lackey is highly respected 
and gets along well with her 
charges; one of them even 
made her a monogrammed 
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Mouseketeer belt. “I always 
use reason instead of force 
when dealing with prisoners,” 
she says. “If they really got 
mad, they could run over me.” 
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In Citizen’s Band, her first 
movie since American Graf- 
fiti, Candy Clark plays a phys- 
ical-education teacher who 
becomes a provocative tease 
when alone with her C.B. 
radio. Clark admits to having 
a secret life of her own. “You 
like my uniform?” she asks. 
“I wear it to scare away mug- 
gers. This gun shoots only 
ping-pong balls, but it has a 
muzzle velocity that will knock 
you on your ass at 50 yards.” 
The former model keeps in 
shape by going to see a lot of 
movies. “All that leg-crossing 
loosens up the joints,” she says. 


In 1965, Bruce Johnston 
joined the Beach Boys for 
three days—and stayed eight 
years. “I didn’t want to be 
known as the guy who re- 
placed Brian Wilson,” John- 
ston says, by way of explaining 
why he’s now concentrating on 
songwriting instead of per- 


Once named Britain’s Top 
New Male Singer in a Lon- 
don Daily Mirror poll, blond 
rocker John Miles is finding 
the way to American success a 
bit tougher. “England has only 
one national station, Radio 
One, while in the U. S., there 
are 72 stations in Los Ange- 
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les alone. There’s much more 
promotion involved.” Miles’s 
eclectic style has been called 
“sunny, optimistic, confident” 
by reviewers. “It's boring to 
take just one musical direc- 
tion; I like to swab around 
a bit,” he says. Miles also 
hopes his American excursion 
will permit him to meet idol 
Stevie Wonder. 
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Benno Friedman 


forming. He won a Grammy 
for I Write the Songs (no, 
Manilow didn’t pen it). John- 
ston’s Disney Girls, written in 
1957, has recently been re- 
vived by both Art Garfunkel 
and The Captain and Tennille. 
“Most current pop music,” 
says Johnston, “is really dull.” 


Marty Feldman, best known 
for rolling his wayward eyes 
in Young Frankenstein and 
Silent Movie, gets to roll them 
at Ann-Margret in Universal’s 
The Last Remake of Beau 
Geste. Besides starring in the 


Record producer Joel Dorn 
doesn’t go after the usual rock- 
*n’-roll acts. His specialty is 
taking cult performers and 
turning them into hit-record- 
ing artists. Among his dis- 
coveries are Bette Midler and 
Leon Redbone. Like Bette 
and Leon, Dorn is crazy about 
music from the Twenties and 
Thirties: “I’ve discovered that 
good music lives forever.” 
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movie, Feldman also wrote 
and directed it. He and Mi- 
chael York play the twin 
Geste brothers; Ann-Margret 
is Lady Flavia, their sexy 
stepmother. “I’m all in favor 
of step-incest,” says Feldman. 
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SHORT LAKES 


THE SOCKS PROBLEM 
Like Noah’s animals, they come in pairs, but 
no one has succeeded in getting them to mate for life 


I wish to broach a matter 
close to every man’s heart, or 
at least his feet. If it is true 
that no one is well-groomed 
who in all seasons puts his 
shoes on directly over his 
feet, then one of the first ques- 
tions of good grooming must 
be: “Whatever happened to 
socks?” 

Everybody I know agrees: 
Tt doesn’t matter whether you 
are living alone in a tepee, or 
married to two different people 
in two different bungalows, or 
just floating around with no 
fixed address, or pursuing a 
career as a recluse in the fam- 
ily manse, or lying chained to 
the floor in a tiny basement 
room off the initiation cham- 
ber in a sorority house. The 
one result you can depend on 
is attrition of your socks. A 
person could stay in the same 
room with all of his socks for 
a month, never (except to 
sleep) taking his eyes off the 
drawer in which his socks are 
kept, and at the end of that 
period he would have three 
to seven fewer socks than he 
began with. 

In my case, I believe I have 
considered all of the natural 
outlets: 

1. A member of my house- 
hold, who is being blackmailed 
and can’t make the payments 
out of the change on the dress- 
er, sells them. I doubt this, 
because no member of my 
household can keep a secret. 
If they were involved in some- 
thing that would worry me if 
I knew about it, they would 
tell me. 
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2. The washing machine, or 
the dryer, digests them. This 
may be. The dryer produces, 
I know for a fact, something 
that is very suggestive of socks. 
This is probably why so many 
of my washables are trans- 
lucent—and if any member of 
my household were handier, 
a good many socks could no 
doubt be re-created annually 
from this lint, or fluff, three 
or four washloads’ worth of 
which would cover a sheep. 
But this ongoing leaching of 
fiber from the nation’s cloth- 
ing, while it is something that 
the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion might well look into, 
appears to be a gradual proc- 
ess, which cannot account 
for the sudden disappearance 
of whole socks. 

3. The modern sock is made 
of a material designed to dis- 
integrate, of its own accord, 
after a period of time. I would 
not put this past American 
industry, but I should think 
that in this case a sock would 
occasionally go poof while I 
was Wearing it, or while I was 
holding it up to the morning 
light trying to decide what 
color it was. 

4. Dust is dead socks. If it 
isn’t dead socks, what is it? 
Certainly if you let the dust 
of two or three rooms accu- 
mulate for a while, you can 
shuffle your feet around the 
baseboards and have bedroom 
slippers that will serve in mild 
climates. But I have in my 
drawer, where hope springs 
eternal (and where, in fact, a 
sock has been known to re- 


surface, magically, after up to 
18 months’ absence), single 
socks whose ages range from 
three months to four years. 
Some of the older ones have 
been with me at seven differ- 
ent addresses. If the socks that 
match have gone to dust, why 
haven’t they? Often, heart- 
rendingly, it is almost-new 
socks that are missing. The 
poets have not written ad- 
equately of the near-erotic 
pleasure of easing your foot 
into a new, lissome, gladly 
yielding sock. And then one 
day it is gone, and you are 
left with shrunken, cankered 
old socks that go on about as 
smoothly as a splintering wood 
stake ‘pounds into hard and 
rocky ground, 

Of course, one thing about 
socks is that they don’t mate 
for life. You can buy 14 iden- 
tical black ones; and at the 
end of three weeks, even if 
they were all still extant in 
sock form, no two of them 
would quite match. It may be 
that people across the country 
should get together on socks. 
I have a newspaper clipping 
that tells of two one-legged 
ladies who, although one lives 
in Wisconsin and one in Ohio, 
have been sharing pairs of 
shoes for more than two years. 
(Incidentally, the report notes, 
both ladies “agreed they 
wouldn’t want an artificial 
leg even if it could be easily 
fitted. The extended reach of 
a crutch is great for disciplin- 
ing recalcitrant children, Mrs. 
Gruenbaum said, and Mrs. 
Harma sticks a cloth on the 


end of hers and washes ceil- 
ings.”) People could advertise 
single socks in a newsletter 
and trade off by mail. 

I don’t know. Maybe one 
of my loved ones is saving all 
my missing socks to present to 
me, sewn together into an 
effigy of someone I admire, on 
the occasion of my retirement 
from active life. Maybe if the 
cat could only talk she could 
explain quite simply how it is 
that socks are transmuted into 
kittens. But I think it more 
likely that socks get off in 
some supernatural or wholly 
illegal way. I will not presume 
to trace the process by which 
they do it. But I think I know 
what becomes of them. 

Every so often, usually at 
the change of seasons, when 
I dig into my closet for my 
summer or winter wardrobe, 
for what it may be worth, I 
find things I have never seen 
before in my entire life: a 
pair of pants, perhaps, that 
resembles a pair of pants only 
as a raisin resembles a grape; 
a sweater that a Red Guard 
might have denounced as too 
tacky; a knit tie with a horse 
painted on it. 

Let us assume, then, in the 
absence of any compelling 
evidence to the contrary, that 
socks die and are reincarnated, 
perhaps in groups, as a vari- 
ety of garments. 

It is the work of the Devil— 
maybe—or maybe a sock- 
manufacturing-and-rummage- 
sale cabal, about which the 
media are so strangely silent. 

—Roy BLounrt, Jr. 
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Twice As Much Pieasure!! 


Directly from erotic paradise into your 
own room to fulfill your deepest orgias- 
tic fantasies. Two gorgeous, tantalizing 
goddesses of love and lust, as volup- 
tuous as Venus herself. They are now 
available to you in fully humanoid form. 
Yes, these two princesses of Eros incar- 
nate are looking for a home. The promise 
of ultimate ectasy that they bring with 
them was formerly available only to the 
likes of princes and kings. 


%* %* Channels Of Love * * 
You can have not only one, but two. Yes, 
two separate distinctly different forms 
of classically erotic excellence. Two 
voluptuous goddesses of pure pleasure. 
And both of these erotic incarnations of 
lust are anatomically endowed with not 
One, but three channels of love. That’s 
right, you can partake of the ecstasy 
that these voluptuous bodies provide. 
There’s a channel of love to suit your 
every need—one up front, another in 
back, plus an invitingly gaping mouth 
that screams out for fulfillment. 
There’s no reason that you ever have to 
stay outside in the cold again. You can 
come inside them whenever you want. 


* * Your Choice * * 

Plus, you don’t have to settle for just 
one. Each of these gorgeous creatures is 
entirely different—for different tastes 
—for different times—for different 
moods. Which one of these titillating 
creatures of Eros do you think you will 
find more pleasing? 


Betty. The petite, passive, tawny temp- 
tress. With her creamy smooth skin and 
supple breasts and thighs, she comes to 
you with the vaguest hint of sorrow in 
her deep dark eyes. A mere child, an 
infant unaware of the erotic powers of 
her youthful limbs. innocently, tenderly, 
but so sincerely, she seeks com- 
panionship, bliss and fulfillment. In the 
flower of her virginity, she has not yet 
tasted from the sweet, succulent juices 
of erotic union. You can be the first to 
give her the truth that she craves. € 
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Rosanne. The buxom blonde queen of 
lust. Her bosoms extend in sublime invi- 
tation. Rosanne wants. Rosanne needs. 
Her ample thighs quiver with sexual 
yearning. The passionate fulfillment she 
craves is unending. It is unsatisfiable. The 
taut extended curves of her voluptuous 
buttocks send her message forth again 
and again. Take me. Take me. And take 
her you will. Take her you must! 
* * Power Packed * * 

The decision is yours. These two 
gorgeous creatures of the flesh can now 
be your own, complete with Electro- 
Vibrating Vaginal power-pack. That’s 
right. It is your decision. You can order 
Betty and Rosanne—both with Vaginal 
power-pack—or without. Or, you can 
order either one. It is up to you to 
decide. 

To enjoy the ultimate channels of love in 
these sublimely humanoid bodies, just fill 
out the coupon below, indicating your 
choice. We shall rush them to you imme- 
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diately. And remember, both Betty and 
Rosanne are fully reconstructible — you 
can pack them up and transport them 
anywhere. Order now. Bring them into 
your own warm bed, and see how both 
of these lovely, divine creatures can 
satisfy your every need and bring you 
ultimate ecstasy. 


* *« Yours Free! x « 
And if you order both Rosanne and 
Betty with Vaginal power-pack, right 
now, you will receive absolutely free a 
three-month supply of Lubricating 
Cream, the cream specifically designed 
to allow you to partake of these chan- 
nels of love again and again, no matter 
how powerful your desire. 


So don’t delay! Order now. If for any 
reason at all you find that you are dis- 
pleased with either Betty or Rosanne, 
just send them back to us and you will 
receive a full, immediate refund. No 
questions asked. 


Account # 


O Master Charge O BankAmericard 


interbank # L_[_[ [1 


BH P.O. Box 5200, FDR Station, New York, N.Y. 10022 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed is my check or money order for $_____—_ tad $2 to cover postage and handling). Please 
| rush my order in a plain package (check one or more): 
BM  DiBetty w/o Power Pack. code'S31 00.2. icccccnsetscsdeceoscsyososnry ses eal ($26.95) 
fl OC) Rosanne w/o Power Pack. COde 349 ........... ccc cece cece cece eee eee ee ceed ($26.95) 
EL BeEcty,.with: Power: Pack Code 99 40k i cruyraccierr wv onsn ciena asta S/anajelenfexece ele ($39.95) 
HM = == G Rosanne with Power Pack. Code 356 .........0.0.0ccccseveucececeecesesesees ($39.95) 
H O Betty and Rosanne w/o Power Pack. Code 364 ........... 20. cece eee eee ee ($49.95) 
| O Betty and Rosanne with Power Pack. (plus FREE lubricating cream) Code 372 ... ($69.95) 
O Chris and Linda (the real thing) not available for delivery .................... XXXXXX 
| | understand that | may return any order within 14 days for a full, immediate refund if | am 
a not satisfied for any reason. 
4 Name 
il Signature 
if (lL am over 18 years old) (Please sign your name as it appears on credit card) 
i Address 
City. State Zip 


exp. ate ___|__] 


DR. DEMENTO’S HISTORY OF DIRTY DISCS Before Cliff Edwards created the Jiminy Cricket voice in 
the Disney film “Pinocchio,” he warbled several very un-Disneylike ditties for Hot Shots. 


(Continued from page 50) popular Hot 
Shots act of all was Pure and Simple, a 
man and a woman who did dialogs with- 
out music. Their best-selling sketch was 
called Shaking His Bandolero, in which 
the couple have a lot of fun fooling with 
the phallic symbolism of bullfighting 
swords. For good measure, the man— 
I’ve never been able to find out whether 
he was Pure or Simple—kicks a dog and 
the sound-effects man does a Mexican 
hairless yipe. Another P&S hit was 
The Nudist Colony, with this typical 
exchange: 

“Man: I used to belong to a police- 
men’s nudist colony. 

Woman: A policemen’s nudist colony? 

Man: Yeah. That’s where all the dicks 
hang out.” 

Before World War Two put a crimp 
in the record business, fun seekers were 
treated to the innuendoes and double- 
entendres of fine performers such as 
Spivy, Nan Blakstone and Charley Drew 
on a host of eternally obscure labels. 
But the man who was king of the prewar 
party-record hill was John Ryan, who 
recorded on the Varsity, Top Hat and 
John Ryan labels. Ryan deserved his 
fame; he sang witty, well-written songs 


LAFF RIOT 


Pryor to them 
was madness 


In today’s world of dirty discs, all roads 
lead to Laff Records. Laff is to X-rated 
comedy what Sun was to rock-a-billy in 
the Fifties. The company has released 
albums by Redd Foxx, Richard Pryor, 
Skillet & Leroy—among others—and 


claims the field's two hottest newcomers. 

To David Drozen, vice-president of Laff, 
his company’s products are “comedy 
records; party records is a passé term.” 
Understandably, Drozen would like to see 
his records earn the respect and sales of 
That Nigger's Crazy, Richard Pryor's non- 


party Grammy-winner for Warner Bros. 

Laff began in 1967, when Louis Drozen, 
David's father and a jeweler by trade, be- 
came involved in installing consignment- 
record racks in liquor stores. It was his 
idea to record comedy duo Skillet & 
Leroy—then working The Brass Rail in 
Los Angeles for $34 a night—and sell the 
album from consignment racks. The al- 
bum, Two or Three Times a Day, sold a 
respectable 150,000 units and made Bill- 
board's soul charts. 

From Skillet & Leroy the Laff catalog 
expanded, The albums have never sold in 
huge bursts, but nearly everything the 
company has released is still in print— 
not bad, considering that 1975 releases 
by rockers such as Eric Clapton are 
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backed by a first-rate jazz combo. 
Among Ryan’s best were The Wave 
Song and The Mustache Song, in which 
what appeared to be elaborate descrip- 
tions of female and male genitalia were 
rendered innocent by the last line: “I’ve 
got a full-grown mustache; today I am 
a man!” 

While all of this was happening, there 
were a couple of reasonably scandalous 
items that managed to achieve enormous 
over-the-counter sales. She Had to Go 
and Lose It at the Astor was-a 1939 hit 
by Johnny Messner’s big band, which 
had listeners guessing as to what “it” 
was. The answer came in the next-to-last 
line: “It” turned out to be a sable coat. 
In the Thirties, party records were like 
stripteasers: They never could quite take 
it all off, but they were a lot of fun 
anyhow. 

The whole record business rebounded 
spectacularly after World War Two, and 
soon the party-record trade was bigger 
than ever. Dozens of new record-press- 
ing plants opened to meet the demand 
for discs. Many of these plants were less 
fastidious about what they pressed than 
the prewar operators had been. As a 


now found in cutout bins selling for $2.99. 

Since those early days, the Drozens 
have produced more than 50 comedy 
LPs, only a few of which could conceiv- 
ably be played at a church social in 
Dubuque. When asked about his audi- 
ence, Drozen replies without hesitation: 
“Ghetto folks . . . people who appreciate 
low-down soul humor.” Drozen knows his 
buyers and gives them what they want. 

Right now, people want Richard Pryor, 
whose success has done for comedy 
what the Beatles did for rock in 1964. In 
Drozen's words, “Everybody wants to be, 
and tries to be, Richard Pryor, ‘cause 
Richard Pryor is what's happening.” 

After recording an album for Dove Rec- 
ords (a special label created by Warner 
Bros., which figured the record would be 
too hot to handle), Pryor recorded 
Craps—After Hours for Laff, the LP was a 
smash, and Warner Bros. decided to lure 
Pryor back. Drozen is proud of having 
given Pryor his big push, but understand- 
ably regrets seeing him take off to super- 
stardom minus Laff, 

Drozen still has a few cards up his 
sleeve, however. One is Wildman Steve, 
an aptly nicknamed comedian who has 
spent many years spicing up his act on 
the chitling circuit. Typical of his material 
is this tidbit from ‘Eatin’ Ain't Cheatin! !!"; 
“That motherfucker Nixon, he had the 
nerve when he was in the White House 
to hit on a black woman for some of that 
good black pussy. The black woman 


result, party-record producers no longer 
had to avoid four-letter words, or couch 
everything in double-entendre. The era 
of the hard-core party record had begun. 

Hard-core dirty discs never had the 
artist's name on the label. Many of them 
had no information on the labels at all, 
except perhaps a title rubber-stamped or 
scrawled in pencil. Others bore lively 
names such as TNT, Fun, Kicks, Joy, 
Stag, Burly-Qu, Paradise Platters and 
High Society. Since all of these were 
made and sold outside of the legit record 
industry, and often outside the law as 
well, there was nothing to stop the vari- 
ous labels from bootlegging one an- 
other’s material. There were bootlegs of 
bootlegs of bootlegs, and they sounded 
like it. Often these records filled up 
their flip sides with old favorites dubbed 
from Hot Shots and other prewar labels, 
including some race-record hits. 

Amid all this confusion, two items 
achieved immortality. In both cases, 
there were several sound-alike versions, 
and we may never know who did the 
original. The first was a Forties monolog 
called Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which rumor 
attributed to the great humorist Robert 
Benchley. In the piece, a male speaker 


said, ‘Nixon, if you can get my dress as 
high as you got taxes .. . if you can get 
your dick as hard as you got times, and 
if you can fuck me like you trying to fuck 
this country, you can have it for free.’ "’ 

Another ace up Drozen's sleeve is the 
comedy team of Richard Sandfield and his 
dummy Willie, the first X-rated ventrilo- 
quist act on record. The team's most 
popular LP was Richard Pryor Meets 
Richard & Willie and the S.L.A. The album 
contains Laff's leftover Pryor material, 
along with topical humor by the new duo. 
It was released two days before Patty 
Hearst's first trial and was a big seller. 

Willie is a castrato Richard Pryor, and 
Sandfield makes halfhearted attempts to 
tone him down. !n talking about the bi- 
centennial, Sandfield brings up the fact 
that a black man invented the traffic light. 
To this, Willie replies, ‘‘And if his ass look 
at a white woman, he hangin’ from it.” 
Later, Sandfield asks Willie what would 
have happened if blacks had fought with 
the British during the Revolutionary War. 
“Paul Revere would've been ridin’ that 
motherfucker sayin’ ‘The niggers are 
comin’, the niggers are comin’,’"’ says 
Willie. 

Drozen predicts big things for Sandfield. 
“He is shortly going to be a superstar. He 
can work to a white audience, he can 
work to a black audience, he can work to 
a mixed audience. Nobody takes offense 
and everybody appreciates his humor.” 

—DANIeEL DEPREZ 
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acts the part of an old, broken-down 
whore who had just returned from a 
dramatic presentation of Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe’s famous novel. Amid rack- 
ing sobs, she retells the story: 


There was a little cunt in there 
named Liza. They were chasing her 
across this goddamn river, all fro- 
zen over, and they sent dogs after 
her, just snappin’ at her ass every 
minute . . . and this little cunt 
named Eva [sob], she died [sniff], 
went to heaven, and they pulled her 
up to heaven on this rope, and the 
goddamn rope broke and she hit 
that stage like a turd from a tall 
cow’s ass [boohoo]. Pass me the 
butter, won't you? 


The other standout piece is even more 
famous today than when it first ap- 
peared, and is now widely bootlegged 
on various LPs. It’s called the /nterna- 
tional Crepitation Contest and it consti- 
tutes a 15-minute extravaganza in which 
the English champion Lord Windismere 
meets the Australian challenger Paul 
Boomer to decide the world’s farting 
championship. 

The recording consists of a warm-up 
show with interviews of the contestants, 
followed by a blow-by-blow commentary 
on the competition. We hear all the farts 
in glorious low fidelity and the cheers of 
the crowd as the judges award points for 
each “flutterblast,’ “thrill-blow” and 
“freep.” The champion gets penalized 
for a “plotcher” but rallies valiantly and 
is within a point of defeating Boomer, 
when—well, I shouldn’t reveal the sur- 
prise ending. 

While these and other hard-core party 
platters created their own legends, a new 
series of soft-core records with artists’ 
names on them skyrocketed in sales as 
more and more legit record stores 
opened up their bins and offered the rec- 
ords for sale at more or less regular 
prices. The soft-core records made up 
for the missing four-letter words with 
good singing, clean recording and some 
imaginative twists on the old double- 
entendre formula. 

In 1947, the ever-lusty Benny Bell 
decided to dress up some of his songs 
for the new soft-core market. He hired 
someone named Paul Wynn to sing six 
sides for the Cocktail Party Songs label. 
One of them was a revision of Sweet 
Violets, with some of the old verses but 
a new chorus. The title of the new ver- 
sion was Shaving Cream and it was to 
make Benny Bell more famous than 
ever—15 years later. 

Another star of the late Forties and 
early Fifties was Ruth Wallis. She scored 
first with Johnny Had a Yo-Yo and then 
topped that with a whole series of songs 
about a sailor named Davy and his 


magical dinghy, the cutest craft in the 
whole U. S. Navy: 


Of all the dinghies that sail the sea, 

Davy’s is the only one for me. 

Ever since we met my life has never 
been a bore, 

*Cause when he leaves the ship he 
brings his dinghy to the shore. 
And then we meet there on the sand 

and confidentially, 
His dinghy does more good upon 
the land than on the sea. 


Wallis’ 20-year career spanned hit 
after hit: Ubangi (“Me bangi, too!”), 
Large Size Mama—Small Size Papa, 
The Admiral’s Daughter, The Hawaiian 
Lei Song and An Oil Man from Texas. 

Wallis was the first party-record artist 
to become a big seller on LP records. 
Her albums are simple collections of 
three-minute, studio-recorded songs; it 
was up to others to discover the real 
potential of the LP party record. One of 
the first to do so was the lusty Rusty 
Warren. She reigned for years as the best- 
selling risqué-record artist of all time; her 
Knockers Up album-was the first mil- 
lion-selling party platter. Rusty is still 
on the night-club circuit and her stuff 
holds up nicely. She's part singer, part 
stand-up jokester, part cheerleader 
and two parts preacher. Her text is like 
something out of The Joy of Sex: 


As I look around, I see a lot of 
married couples in the audience 
tonight, so if I may, I would like 
to talk to the wives about what 
they brought with them... . Every 
man was born to give us happiness, 
and every woman here tonight will 
receive this gift. But I’m sorry to say 
we ladies don’t appreciate it... . In 
fact, I’m sure that all the ladies in 
the audience tonight, after receiving 
such a wonderful gift from her hus- 
band, has never once got up from 
her bed and said thank you! 


As a climax to her night-club act, she 
calls for the March of the Knockers: 
“Ladies, get your knockers up! One, two, 
three, four!’ And around the room 
march all the gals, while the men ogle 
and everyone laughs and has a fine time. 

Rusty’s second march routine, Bounce 
Your Boobies, is even better. Both 
Knockers and Boobies are currently 
available on the GNP-Crescendo label. 
If you’re having a small gathering and 
want to liven up the conversation, play 
these and suggest to your guests that 
Rusty Warren is the greatest women’s 
liberationist of all time. You’re bound 
to get strong opinions on both sides of 
that issue! 

The late Fifties and early Sixties 
brought several other intriguing ap- 


proaches to long-playing sex. Fax Rec- 
ords of Hollywood made more albums 
of risqué songs, soft- and hard-core, 
than there is space to mention. Its 
most unusual album was Erotica—the 
Rhythms of Love, two 15-minute 
sides of an anonymous couple copulat- 
ing, with heavy breathing, squeaky bed- 
springs and bongo drums. As a kid, I 
thought it sensational on a_ portable 
record player; on my new stereo, the 
squeaky springs are so prominent that it 
sounds like an Amtrak sleeping car. 

Meanwhile, the toast of fraternity row 
was a black group called Doug Clark 
and the Hot Nuts. Musically they re- 
sembled any of a thousand R&B bands, 
but they won their place in our cultural 
heritage by bringing back dozens of fine 
songs from the Hot Shots era, rocking 
them up for the sons and daughters of 
the guys who'd made the originals 
popular back in the Thirties. 

Rhythm-and-blues was, of course, 
the new name for race records. And, 
speaking of R&B: 


My gal don’t go for smokin’ 

And liquor just makes her flinch 

Seems she just goes for nothin’ 

Except my big ten-inch [pause] 

Record of the band that plays the 
blues. 


Seventy-eight-rpm records, which were 
ten inches in diameter, were still the 
thing when Bull Moose Jackson cut that 
dandy ditty in 1952. The post-World 
War Two record boom had been espe- 
cially big for R&B, as the music won 
new white fans to go with its loyal black 
audience. There were as many risqué 
records as ever; the number-one R&B 
record of 1948 was Julia Lee’s Snatch 
and Grab It. Dinah Washington’s Long 
John Blues drew some amazing parallels 
between sex and dentistry, while Roy 
Brown’s Butcher Pete did the same for 
the meat market. One 1952 nonhit is 
worth mentioning: Dave Bartholomew’s 
My Ding-a-Ling, spectacularly revived 
two decades later by Chuck Berry. 


In 1954, R&B, renamed rock ’n’ roll 
by dise jockey Alan Freed, swept teen- 
aged America. To the bluenoses, the 
most scandalous record of all was Honey 
Love by the Drifters, featuring Clyde 
McPhatter. This had perfectly innocent 
words, but McPhatter’s sighs, grunts and 
moans in between the lyrics were sub- 
limely eloquent. 

The rulers of rock-’n’-roll radio, per- 
haps guiltstruck about the sexual po- 
tency of rock rhythms, policed the lyrics 
to the point of puerility; even Freddie 
Cannon's Tallahassee Lassie (“She's got 
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DR. DEMENTO’S HISTORY OF DIRTY DISCS While there is a rich and ancient vein of folklore con- 
cerning the sexuality of blacks, the subject had always been taboo on records, even hard-core ones. 


a hi-fi chassis”) got banned in Talla- 
hassee. There were still a lot of folks, 
though, who wanted to hear the real 
thing and couldn’t care less about 
the hang-ups of pop radio stations. 
Along came Dootsie Williams to give it 
to them. 

It’s been almost 30 years since Dootsie 
started his record company, now known 
as Dooto Records. He started with Billy 
Mitchell, a veteran black singer-come- 
dian, who hit big with his very first re- 
lease The Woodpecker Song (with the 
accent on the “pecker”) and followed up 
with The Bumblebee Invaded a Nudist 
Colony and many more. 

While scouting around the Los An- 
geles ghetto to expand his artist stable, 
Williams happened upon an unknown 
comic named Redd Foxx. The future 
star of Sanford and Son was working 
for $25 a night. Though reluctant at 
first to make records (he feared people 
wouldn’t pay money to hear what they 
could get at home), Foxx quickly 
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changed his mind. Before moving on to 
bigger things, he recorded more than 30 
albums for Dootsie. 

To this day, Dooto thrives on con- 
tinuing sales of 20-year-old Foxx classics 
such as his commercial for a new soap 
called Fugg (“When he comes home all 
dirty and nasty, tell him to go Fugg 
himself!”). Foxx’s success paved the way 
for other black comics such as Wildman 


there is a rich and ancient vein of folk- 
lore concerning the sexuality of blacks, 
the subject had always been taboo on 
records, even hard-core ones; Redd 
Foxx only hints at it on his Fifties 
albums. But times had changed, and Dap 
Sugar and Wildman talk about such 
things freely, opening up a whole new 
realm of X-rated laughs. 

In the Seventies, the brilliant Richard 
Pryor has explored this subject with 
great enthusiasm, blending it with broad- 
er racial issues. One enormous accom- 
plishment of Pryor’s is often overlooked: 


He tells his stories not for Risky Disks 
or Paradise Platters but for a major rec- 
ord label, Warner Bros. One result of 
this is that his records are in virtually 
every store, with a bin of their own in 
the comedy section, not in the PARTY 
RECORDS, FOR SALE TO ADULTS ONLY 
rack hidden in the back but along- 
side Cheech and Chong and Bob Hope. 
And Pryor’s latest LP, Bicentennial Nig- 
ger, is as Outrageous in its subject matter 
and as uninhibited in its language as 
anything ever pressed on a record with 
or without the performer’s name on 
the label. 

What else is going on in the field 
today? Country music, which was almost 
puritanical for a while, has joined the 
parade, with such best-selling songs as 
Let’s Go All the Way Tonight, You've 
Never Been This Far Before and Rub It 
In. Chinga Chaven’s Country Porn is an 
album of original pieces such as Cum 
Stains on the Pillow and Dry Humping 
in the Back of a’55 Ford, plus a riotous 
Okie from Muskogee parody titled Ass- 
hole from El Paso. 

Country Porn is about the only coun- 
try or rock album devoted exclusively to 
sexually explicit material. But a great 
number of bands have dabbled in it, 
from Aerosmith’s Big Ten-Inch Record 
to Commander Cody’s Everybody's 
Doin’ It, and Frank Zappa has applied 
his ample musical and satiric powers to 
such subjects as incestuous rape and 
$69.95 life-sized inflatable dolls. 

Even Top-40 radio has come of age 
recently, what with Chuck Berry’s My 
Ding-a-Ling and the Starland Vocal 
Band’s Afternoon Delight. After Benny 
Bell’s Shaving Cream (with Paul Wynn’s 
vocal) hit number one on the Dr. De- 
mento Show, enough Top-40 stations 
picked it up to make the re-released ver- 
sion number 30 on the Billboard 
charts—not bad for a 28-year-old single! 
And only some stations cut out Rod 
Stewart’s great line on his number-one 
single Tonight’s the Night: “Spread your 
wings and let me come inside.” 

True, we still can’t buy Mick Jagger’s 
Cocksucker Blues, and the number-one 
hard-core single of the Seventies—the 
anonymous Stickball—isn’t likely to 
make the charts. But the next time you 
pick up a favorite record, gently but 
firmly remove her cardboard jacket and 
paper underwear, thrust your spindle 
into the very center of her, lay your arm 
gently upon her, listen to the heavenly 
music and think of how far records 
have come since Edison’s Mary Had a 
Little Lamb. ® 
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419 — REAL LEATHER 
Leave nothing to the imagin- 
ation in this real leather bra, 
garter beit and G-String, en- 
semble. Soft support, leaves 
nipples bare, firm ang entic- 
ing. A real teaser under 

clin Be, garments. Color: 
Real Black Leather. 

Bra | { a19A) - One Size Fits 
Garter Belt (93338) SM-L 
$21.99. XL $23.99. 
G-String (¥7419C) - One Size 
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PLUNGING FRONT CLOSURE 
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Extremely comfortable. Gives 
you a feeling of nakedness. 
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PASTIES G-STRING (#211) 
Now Is your chance to bea 
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and different woman with 
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Caught is what he'll bein 
this outrageous sheer crotch, 
sheer nipple ensemble. Ac- 
cented around border with 
soft lace trim. It’s the sexiest 
thing you'll ever wear. Black, 
Red or Purple. One Size Fits 
All. $12.99. 
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OPEN BABY DOLL (#113) 
Open nipple and sensual, 
surprise poow area 
On. e-size fits 

9. Gompiete Set, Red 
Stier, Purple. In sheer 
soft nylon. 


176 — SUNDOWN 

Flaunt your charms in sheer 
peek-a-boo seduction. Perky 
ruffle edges teasing open 
front and lays softly across 
bosom. 

Black or Red. One Size Fits 
All. $9.99, 2/$18.99. 
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405 — SHOW AND TELL 
Sizzle nim in this bare tummy 
midriff baby doll. Engulfed in 


sheer black lace, it pronounces 


your most provocative curves. 
Easy untie front. Matching 
bikini. Black. One Size Fits 
All, $16.99. 


VENUS GARTER BELT 
(#106) Lush Lace, Hooks 
easily in back and has ad- 
justable garters, The open 
*Peek-A-Soo' rear is dynamite. 
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Black Satin Panty $16.99. 
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LITTLE LIES (#104) can 
make big romances bloom 
when you're suddenly 

buxom and sexy. Life-like 
nipples and soft ‘nude-look’ 
rubber breast pads feel natural 
to the touch. 

One size fits all. 2 pr. $5.00/ 
1 pr. $2.88. 


UNDETECTABLE is the word 
for our ‘Glycerine-Filled’ 
breast pads (# 104A). (not 
shown) 

So soft and bouncy only you 
wlll know they're not real. 
Cup sizes AA, A, B. C to fill 
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Special Offer Only $24.99. 
One size fits all. 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: JOHNNY BENCH The media sketched him to be a cross between Batman 
and the boy-scout oath, a living embodiment of the virtues of K-Mart America—famous, young, rich. 


(Continued from page 82) catcher— 
and probably the most valuable player— 
in baseball today,” said Newsweek. Ted 
Williams called him a Hall of Fame 
shoo-in. The Reds called him the Little 
General. The media called him Mr. 
America and The Swinger from Binger. 
A genuine hero—as rare as a genuine 
genius—was growing in Cincinnati. 

Some questioned his HR power. Oh, 
he’d continue hitting 25 or so a year, 
but he’d never belt them like Berra. So 
in 1970 Bench hit 45 with 148 RBIs to 
lead the league in both categories, some- 
thing no catcher had ever done. “I can 
throw out any runner alive,’ he de- 
clared, and doubters were welcome to 
try. They did. He could. He led the Reds 
to their first pennant in nine years and 
became the youngest player ever to win 
a league MVP award. 

Bench said he’d be the first $100,000- 
a-year catcher. The Reds’ management 
held its sides with mirth. He was. In 
1972, he again led the majors in HRs 
and RBIs and was again named MVP. 
At 24, he was the defensive and offen- 
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sive heart of a line-up other teams kept 
hoping to wake up from. Games are 
called when it rains, so nobody knew if 
he could walk on water. 
At this moment, there’s probably 
a kid somewhere [who] . . . a few 
years from now . . . might make 
them forget all about me. So I can’t 
let up. —John Bench 


That’s how voracious the Hero Neu- 
rosis is: You're afraid of the next gen- 
eration at the age of 23. On top of it is 
the Top-Gun Syndrome: You have to 
be at least good, and usually excellent. 
This is a boulder of Gibraltarlike pro- 
portions, and watching Bench heft it is 
fascinating. Both on the field and off, 
he’s known for his composure and self- 
assurance. ‘‘Machinelike,” they say. 
Hum, whir, anticipate the bunt. 

But nothing is resented more than 
cockiness backed by performance. By 
1972, Bench was being called ego- 
maniacal and arrogant, the limelight 
said to be filling his head. He was 


on Time’s cover as “Baseball’s Best 
Catcher.” He was called the “arche- 
type of the cerebral catcher” by William 
Barry Furlong, a “Hall of Famer for 
sure” by Life, a “knight in armor” by 
Esquire, a “prodigy behind the plate” 
by Reader’s Digest and “supercatcher” 
by The New York Times. 

Once, when Bench let a pop-up fall, 
Roy Blount, Jr., a sober skeptic, wrote: 
“But he looked magnificent even while 
losing the ball.” Roger Kahn, presum- 
ably a man of reason and restraint, 
wrote in Time: “He is, quite simply, the 
best catcher in baseball history .. . 
powerful, handsome, poised, witty and 
possessed of an exceptional intelli- 
gence .. . he is already a folk hero on 
merit.” As the echolalia of the media 
reverberated into overplay, even Reds 
manager Dave Bristol got touchy: “Ev- 
erywhere I go, it’s Johnny Bench, John- 
ny Bench, Johnny Bench.” 

The media sketched him to be a cross 
between Batman and the boy-scout oath, 
a living embodiment of the virtues of 
K-Mart America—famous, young, rich, 
handsome, sporting the best dames and 
the costliest duds, his life a smooth, 
rising curve along the classic upward- 
mobility arc. He was Cincy’s main man, 
and seldom had to pay for anything he 
didn’t want to pay for. He knew and 
did the Funky Broadway, the Tighten 
Up and the Horse. Get on down, 
Johnny Bench. 

But Bench’s problem wasn’t what 
people thought about him; it was being 
the Best Catcher Ever. And his Apol- 
lonian self-confidence made him the 
most ardent believer in his own myth. 
That was the key, as it always is in 
matters of charisma: His image was 
credible because he believed in it im- 
plicitly, empoweringly. 

Arrogance is the marrow of stardom. 
Athletic greatness is much like political 
power: You acquire it by convincing 
others that you have it. Thus, Bench was 
never known for humility where English 
was spoken. “If you say what you think, 
you're called cocky or conceited,” he 
snorted. “But . . . I want to be the great- 
est catcher ever to play the game.” 

Bench bursts with the absolute single- 
ness of purpose and total commitment of 
the one-direction zealot, the product of 
one of those compulsively athletic up- 
bringings that lead either to Coopers- 
town or to analysis. Ted Bench’s son 
would be a baseball star. He organized 
a Little League team for just that end, 
and drove it 17 miles to play other 
teams. He made John a catcher, be- 
cause they’re always in short supply, like 
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mine-detector testers, and catching is the 
quickest path to the bigs. And because 
he himself had been a semipro catcher. 
Son John would fulfill a lost dream. 

Bench was trained to flip the ball 
from glove to throwing hand and then 
to throw, while crouched, not 127 but 
250 feet. He watched games on TV as 
though the Pope were pitching. When 
the players were interviewed, he took 
notes. He was studying to be the Best 
Catcher Ever while other kids were in 
the street mastering the trashy emotional 
complexities of personality. 

“If you aren't cocky as a catcher, you 
aren't doing your job,” he said, but 
people still got the impression that he 
thought his shit was ambergris. They 
wondered if he was cocky because 
catchers had to be, or a catcher because 
catchers were allowed to be. 

But baseball is a failure game. A .300 
hitter fails in seven of every ten at-bats. 
Box scores list errors; and hits and 
runs—pitching errors. To fail publicly 
and flamboyantly many times a year 
before multitudes takes an ego you 
could cut diamonds with. Ballplayers 
exude the obsessive self-concern of a 
white cop in the projects; Bench is no 
exception. 

And in this quagmire of failure, it is 
Bench’s harsh lot to be a perfectionist, 
complete with the perfectionist’s in- 
ability to recognize shortcomings; he has 
to win because loss is simply unaccept- 
able. At this level, hitting the curve is a 
snap compared to admitting to having 
blown one. In the clubhouse, players 
said, you couldn’t get a self-reproach out 
of Bench with pliers. There was a dis- 
pute once over whether he’d lost a 
pop-up in the sun; no way, insisted 
Bench. When a fan produced a photo of 
him grimacing upward, Bench wigged: 
“What are you trying to do to me?” 

If humility were the key to being the 
Best Catcher Ever, if it would give you 
a jump on the drag bunt or a tip on 
when to call the slider, Bench would go 
about in sackcloth. But the aura instead 
involves dazzling blondes, cars like 
cabin cruisers and absolute confidence, 
not gee-whiz horseshit false modesty. 
Image is involved, and Bench cultivates 
his like a Thai plant. It’s vital that people 
associate “Johnny Bench” not just with 
the ovation play but also with primo 
lady life, last-word style and, in all 
things, Stardom. Of course his 1970 rep 
was all brass and strut—slick, glib, a 
file for a tongue, atop his profession, 
lavished with praise, in early-foldout 
bachelor digs in Cincy’s hot singles bin. 
When a fashion writer named him the 
sixth-worst dresser in sports, he flipped. 
“T can’t understand it. I have the bell- 
bottoms, the boots, the vests and the 
wide ties. I guess the guy’s never seen 
me in person.” 


Life had been simple: He entered 
baseball with the ego of a superstar and 
played until he had clippings to match. 
It was almost mechanical: unquestioned 
destiny, triumph without reflection. Like 
having bell-bottoms, vests and wide ties 
and expecting stylishness to follow—and 
being baffled when it doesn’t. 

The snag is simple growth mathe- 
matics. The more time spent learning to 
be the Best Catcher Ever, the less spent 
learning to create a unique personal 
style, curb the ego in public and under- 
stand normals. Bench is alert and 
quick—no idiot savant of catching, but 
no renaissance jock, either. He comes 
off as a kind of walking synopsis of The 
Playboy Advisor. But what of the man 
within the statue? What if Besthood’s 
enveloping demands have left nothing in 
his emotional arsenal for the endless 
play-offs of social interaction? Is Johnny 
Bench baseball’s Bobby Fischer? A fe- 
male acquaintance, asked to describe 
his personality: “He doesn’t have any.” 

After three superseasons, in 1971, as 
Ron Fimrite wrote, “Fame seduced him 
into a few bad habits.” Burned out from 
living up to Besthood, Bench hit a feeble 
-238 and the Reds finished third. Now 
he heard the heretic howl of sport— 
boos. They were annoying, fretful; they 


‘didn't compute. 


The year 1972 was comeback city— 
HR and RBI champ, his second MVP 
award. But in the World Series, he was 
unprecedentedly trashed in a one-on- 
one situation. Oakland’s A’s based their 
defense on avoiding his bat, and held 
him to just one RBI. 

After a mediocre 1973, he bounced 
back in 1974 with 33 HRs and 129 
RBIs. But then came 1975. If it had 
been a fish, he would have thrown it 
back: fourth in the league in HRs, sec- 
ond in RBIs. The Series was worse. In 
a classic confrontation with the Red 
Sox that crawled with individual heroics, 
Bench fielded well but hit only .207. 

If 1975 was sick, 1976 was death. 
Bench hit .234 with 16 HRs and 74 
RBIs—his worst stats ever. Back and 
shoulder injuries were involved, and a 
disastrous marriage. Yet Bench at his 
worst still isn’t bad, and he won his 
ninth straight Golden Glove. But re- 
sented is he who boasts and then de- 
livers, and many people—many Reds— 
didn’t weep to see him flopping around 
in public, going 0-for-S and wincing 
from his swing. He’d met the Franken- 
stein of success—Envy—ever eager to 
pull its maker’s head off. 

The three fastest ways to send a star 
into early retirement are personal prob- 
lems, injury and a full-season slump. 
Overcoming any one of these is a 
bitch; trying to deal with all three 
has turned 30-game winners into sales 


reps overnight. In each case, Bench had 
a worse 1976 than the housing industry. 
But heroism lies precisely in hitting the 
dregs and then clawing your way back 
to the peak. Every sport has its come- 
back award, and the tub-thumping 
evangelism that pounds within the 
Midwest’s breast places great stock in 
resurrection. 

Bench has come back more often 
than Brando. In 1967, he broke a thumb 
and was almost killed in a car crash. 
When he healed, every fourth hit he got 
was a homer. He had lung surgery in 
the winter of 1972—and 104 RBIs in 
the summer of 1973. 

Last fall, coming off his worst season, 
he took his spooked persona to Phila- 
delphia for the play-offs; he hit .333, or 
three out of everything that moved. In 
the third and deciding game, he came 
to bat in the ninth with the Reds one 
run down: home run; tie score; Reds go 
on to win. In the Series, he was matched 
against the Yanks’ Thurman Munson, 
who in 1976 had done everything but 
raise the dead to prove he was the 
game’s number-one catcher. Bench car- 
ried two long lanyards of scar tissue 
from major operations, and the hidden 
fibrosis of his marital ills. 

But Bench is fiercest in a mano a 
mano situation, especially against pre- 
tenders to the throne. He’d humbled 
Pittsburgh’s Sanguillen in the 1975 play- 
offs and then shown Boston’s Fisk how 
to play defense in the Series. Munson 
behaved like an absolute savage, batting 
.529 with six straight hits at the end; 
but Bench hit .533 with six RBIs and 
two HRs and held the Yanks to one 
steal, versus seven off Munson. The vote 
for Series MVP was a formality. 


Fuck Babe Ruth! 
—Japanese battle cry, 
World War Two 


Time was, no hero was so American 
as the baseball hero. But it’s 1977, and 
ballplayers make more money than 
counterfeiters. They do hair-spray ads 
and write obscene, controversial books; 
they write, period. The greatest all-time 
HR hitter isn’t even white, let alone 
Babe Ruth. 

Sports may be a toy department for 
adults, but that doesn’t diminish its im- 
portance. Play is the antidote to work, 
and a vital drug it is. Law and medicine 
don’t have their own section of the news- 
paper; there’s no NBC Debate of the 
Week or ABC Monday Night Opera. 

Sports are mania because they are 
not mystery: They involve rules, proc- 
esses and formulas that can be argued 
by anyone with a tenth-grade education. 

Athletes make good fantasy selves be- 
cause, while few of us have ever built 
corporations, won elections or made 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: JOHNNY BENCH Can heroism survive 
money? Many hoped Bench was the answer: an untainted sports idol. 


films, we’ve all played baseball—just 
like the stars, only not quite so well. 
Superjocks are just ourselves in our 
wildest dreams. 

But stardom-through-salary has pro- 
duced an every-jock-for-himself attitude 
destructive to fantasy. Lawsuits and en- 
dorsement contracts that dwarf playing 
salaries further kick the game right in 
its reproductive organ—mythology. Giv- 
en the entropy and short shelf life 


.of skill and vigor, the prevailing jock 


motto is “Take the money and run/hit/ 
field/throw.” Today’s athletic goal isn’t 
perfection but endorsements. Sports are 
TV's last reliable input jack into the 
sensory receptors of six-pack America, 
and the superstar is the hottest property 
since Malibu. Can fan enthusiasm 
weather this lurch from Hero to Hustler? 

Beyond a certain point, success 
makes one not an icon but a turkey. 
This hit Spitz almost before he was 
dry. It’s hit Namath, Connors, Csonka, 
Jackson; it’s nudging Munson and Sea- 
ver. Heroism is a schmaltz concept based 
on principle, loyalty and other not-for- 
profit qualities. If sport is our social 
metaphor for war, the star athlete is 
becoming its mercenary, a word not 
popular since Lexington. Brains once 
taxed to describe the suicide squeeze now 
sprinkle interviews with capital reserves 
and extended residuals, until the undy- 
ing fan grows resentful, even violent. 
We've begun going to games not to root 
for heroes but to throw things at the rich. 

Gone is the zeal of guys who could 
find no other job, replaced by the 
aplomb of men who make more than 
an oral surgeon. When more of us see 
Seaver pitch products than baseballs, 
and know more about Fidrych’s after- 
shave than his curve, such gods lose 
their license to awe and inspire us. When 
Pete Rose is on base, people cross them- 
selves; when he sings about men’s 
cologne on TY, they laugh. 


Can heroism survive money? Many 
hoped Johnny Bench was the answer: 
an authentic, untainted sports idol whose 
fame derived from the playing field; a 
hero who stood in contrast to super- 
stars whose private lives and _ public 
utterances offended the responsible, 
muted, they-also-serve masses. 

When the players get more ink than 
the plays, heroism—a thing of deeds, 
not words—heads for the crapper. And 
evermore, stardom is less a matter of 
skill than of unorthodoxy, showmanship 
and off-field color. A far cry from Di- 
Maggio, Musial and Aaron. Or Bench, 
who is restrained, methodical and as 
orthodox as the Amish. 


Heroism is bestowed by people who 
generally have little else to bestow, and 
they do not take it lightly. This heavy 
extension of ourselves into other per- 
sonalities isn’t given to haughty, bitter 
hypocrites and greedy, decadent snobs. 

For all its new commercialism, base- 
ball is still a good place to start looking 
if you would find the classic American 
hero. But you could name the genuine 
baseball heroes who’ve come up since 
1960 in one breath. Either careers 
have been too brief or spotty (Koufax, 
Ryan, Jackson) or the players too un- 
heroic (McLain, Carew, Allen). 

Where is the superstar who soars in- 
stantly to the highest echelons of star- 
dom and stays there, the Rookie of the 
Year who goes on to win a couple of 
HR crowns and MVPs? Where is a hero 
for bowling-alley America, a character 
both overpowering and vulnerable, a 
proud type who dominates his game yet 
is cut from mainstream cloth, a CB- 
radio nut, say, who dreams of being a 
C&W singer? One guess. 

Behold Johnny Bench, talking about 
the 1976 Series: “It still comes down to 
the fact that someone has to throw the 
ball, someone has to hit it and someone 
has to catch it. Do you copy, good bud- 
dy?” He speaks in the stoic CB simplici- 
ties of Middle America. Somebody has 
to feed the livestock, change the oil 
in the pickup, hit the sacrifice fly. May 
as well be me. 

Bench is an anachronism: a hero 
among antiheroes. Amid pitchers who 
look like Harpo Marx and managers 
who'd play Charlie Manson if he could 
hit the curve, he’s a throwback to the 
days when “Legionnaire’s disease” was 
the clap; days of the aw-shucks super- 
star, the supremely endowed and shot- 
full-of-decency yokel—Gehrig, Feller, 
Dean, Banks: protectors of waifs, devo- 
tees of fair play, clean as hospital trays. 

He’s the good ole boy’s idol; good ole 
Superboy. He lives by a time-capsule 
creed of grain-belt truisms and corn- 
dog humor. “Binger’s just two miles 
past RESUME SPEED,” he tells everyone 
with a notebook. Most ballplayers are 
as hairy as Noah; Bench is strictly Wet 
Look. Winging to Oakland in the 1972 
Series, two games down, he led a group 
sing. One of a handful of players who 
actually sing the National Anthem, he 
toured Vietnam with Bob Hope. In 1972, 
he hit his 17th HR for his grandmother, 
in the stands for the first time. This 
isn’t a baseball career—it’s The Johnny 
Bench Story. 


American heroism is inherently of- 
fensive, not defensive. In baseball, it 


ouk 


demands the slugger quality, the ability 
to bash the ball over a fence and break 
games open with insolent frequency. 
Nobody fleshes out this description bet- 
ter than Bench. In a game situation, a 
pitcher would rather see a paternity- 
suit summons in the mail than Bench at 
bat. The late-inning, game-winning 
home run is his  specialty,- having 
wrought play-off destruction on the Pi- 
rates (1972), Mets (1973) and Phils 
(1976). Bench home runs buried the 
Yanks in the last game of the 1976 
World Series. 

Heroism also demands a heroic bear- 
ing. Berra and Campanella were three- 
time MVPs, but Campy was a ringer 
for the Poppin’ Fresh Doughboy and 
Berra looked like your laundry. You can 
love and admire that, but worship comes 
hard. By contrast, phrases like “larger 
than life” and “looked up to” surround 
Bench. We tend to picture superjocks 
as beings of imposing size and gigantic 
presence, but most people who meet ball- 
players are struck by how physically 
normal they look. You could lose sight 
of most idols in an elevator. 

Not Bench. In a hotel lobby full of 
baseball stars in white bells, Edwardian 
jackets and see-through silk shirts, he 
galvanizes bystanders in a dark-blue 
suit and tie. This is called “command 
personality.” In this time of trial, it’s 
the kind of bearing that helps baseball 
fans to believe. 

But beneath his white-knight cover, 
Bench was always a smart money man 
who usually got the salary he asked 
for and invested it with rare accuracy. 
An auto dealership, bowling alley, en- 
dorsement agency and two restaurants 
have kept him busy off the diamond, 
and with little effort he could be one of 
the richest ballplayers ever. A number 
of stars are already more corporations 
than athletes, and Bench might be next. 

Right now, Bench is still no media 
hot-shot, but when Reuben Katz, his 
attorney, considers his client’s virtues in 
economic terms, his pulse surges: Super- 
athlete, boy next door, square shooter; 
it's as if God had created Bench ex- 
plicitly for a Wheaties campaign. Even 
Bench must scent the financial poten- 
tial of his name identification and en- 
dorsement credibility. And everyone 
holds his breath as the figures are to- 
taled. If a hero isn’t worth $1,000,000, 
who is? 


Bench . . . is once again being 
trumpeted as the greatest catcher, 
the superior . . . of Cochrane, 
Dickey, Campanella and Yogi 
Berra. 

—Ron Fimrite, 
Sports Illustrated, 1976 


Carrying the Best Catcher Ever cross 


is tough enough; doing so for ten years 
is crushville. At first, Johnny Bench 
charmed the world. He had a demeanor 
so mild you could soak your feet in it. 
For a guy built like a locomotive, he 
conveyed an almost cornball gentleness. 
He was known for his intelligence, even 
temper and calm deliberation. Cordial, 
affable; he really liked the crowds. But 
a decade in hostage to the whims of 
others, of living under the psychological 
laser of the spotlight, withers morale 
and jades enthusiasm. 

Most ballplayers are immature, inse- 
cure unsophisticates with limited talents 
and unlimited resentment of fickle fans 
who understand neither their personal 
nor their professional problems. But the 
routine anxieties of the average baseball 
ego are zip compared with the press of 
being The Best. After a 1971 season in 
which Bench and the Reds played as if 
unaware that it had started, he hung his 
head. “I don’t think anyone ever got 
more boos in one year than I got. I 
heard all those feet hitting the ground 
from people jumping off that bandwag- 
on.” The Best is a prisoner trapped on 
the pinnacle—he cannot get much bet- 
ter; he dare not get much worse. 

There’s more. Like the 1972 series: 
third game, eighth inning, 3—2 count on 
Bench. Tolan steals second. The A’s 
manager gestures wildly for an inten- 
tional walk. Bench relaxes. Fingers 
throws strike three. One of the great 
hustles in baseball history. Bench tears 
his hair. “Why does he have to do it to 
me? There’re 60,000,000 people watch- 
ing out there!” Why? Because The Best 
whips up the opposition. If you’re a 
giant, expect giant killers. 

Finally, Bench had this marriage. It 
ran from February 21, 1975, to March 
11, 1976. At the end, it was The Final 
Days—the estranged Mrs. Bench in 
print discussing wedding nights, nude 
photography and her ex: “A true tragedy 
as a person.” The local papers were not 
models of discretion on the subject. The 
town-——which has prohibited the sale of 
magazines like this one—hummed with 
neurotic, libidinous gossip. 

Bench’s domestic life is none of our 
business, but it is significant, given an 
ego fortress based largely on success. 
If nothing else, his marriage was a 
stirring flop, or at least a vivid error in 
judgment, which is the same thing to a 
catcher. We can assume it was no help 
to his onfield game. 

It didn’t do wonders for his image, 
either. He had been ranked just a hair 
behind hometown boy Pete Rose in local 
adulation, but Cincinnati is easily Amer- 
ica’s most provincial city. I was told 20 
times in three days, “Cincinnati is a 
very conservative town.” The liquor 
stores close at nine, middle-class blacks 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: JOHNNY BENCH The Best Catcher 
Ever, grabbing at moments? Hell yes—nothing lasts. 


drink Chivas and 7 and the players’ 
hangout is a disco atop the Holiday Inn. 

Cincy calls itself “The Baseball Cap- 
ital of the World.” Fanaticism is every- 
where; store windows and bars hang 
with Redsobilia and Bench’s photo is the 
centerpiece of most. The team has been 
there since 1869; Cincy had Reds fans 
before it had electricity. The uniform 
is not to be desecrated, and some feel 
Bench has desecrated it. 

A local stewardess: “He married this 
slick New York fashion model and then 
got mad when she wouldn’t cook his 
breakfast. She just died on the vine. 
Then he slapped her in a hotel lobby 
here.” Bench is still respected, but the 
divorce has lowered his stock with the 
proles. Grace is a matron sitting in 
the $4.50 seats: “I don’t think he’s so 
much of a hero now. I think he had a 
bad season last year because of his per- 
sonal problems. That’s the trouble with 
marrying late,” she nods. 

Nobody can figure why Bench would 
smear such big-city airs over his Binger 
background, or so obviously marry over 
his head. Greg comes from Dayton 
for about 20 games a year: “He’s a 
hometown Oklahoma boy but he’s al- 
ways cultivated this playboy image—the 
girls, his California-style apartment. It’s 
becoming a love-hate relationship with 
the fans. He just raised too many. expec- 
tations and can’t fill em all.” 

That’s the killer-—the demands of 
superiority. Before their first 1977 game 
with the Dodgers, the Reds are on the 
field warming up. A kid behind the dug- 
out had run into Bench at the Hilton 
that day “and there was nobody else 
even around, but he just didn’t want to 
autograph.” “The stuck-up thing,” sneers 
his sister. 

But then Bench comes to the dugout 
for his bat and for ten minutes signs 
everything in sight. He is the only Red 
seen doing so. “Sure, he signs in the ball 
park with ABC and everybody watch- 
ing,” says Lois, a local disenchantee, 
“but I’ve seen him refuse on the street 
so many times. My best friend dated 
him for a while, and I could tell you 
stories. . . .” Indeed, women across the 
Midwest have Johnny Bench stories. 
Truth is immaterial. Bench is one of 
those who provoke lore, as well as over- 
expectations. 

Then he goes into the cage for bat- 
ting practice and, in that short, decep- 
tively casual stride, pounds some nine 
towering, horrendous shots over the wall; 
oohs and ahhs ripple through the stadi- 
um and everyone is shown what Bench 
can do with a bat. But in the game he’s 
batting sixth, not cleanup, behind a .125 


hitter. Whenever he nears the plate, 
backs stiffen, breaths are drawn, whistles 
and “C’mon, Johnny!” are chorused. 
Anything is possible. Even in the 
seventh, with the Reds down 7-0, there’s 
all the tension of a mob expecting him 
to sweep it all away with one great 
swing. When he pops out, they boo. 
They didn’t boo Rose’s two-run error 
in the fourth or the love letters pitcher 
Billingham threw to the Dodgers all eve- 
ning. The boos were reserved for Bench. 
Reserved for The Best. 

After the 1976 series, Bench said, 
“Somebody will always come along 
who’s greater. ... What you have to do 
is play for the moment. That’s what 
I've learned: Grab all the moments 
you can.” 

The Best Catcher Ever, grabbing at 
moments? Hell yes—nothing lasts. Be- 
fore an early 1977 game, Bench is 
chatting with a writer. Somebody horns 
in to point out that he’s been playing 
first base a lot lately. “It’s a sign of 
your age, John,” he grins, expecting this 
to amuse a 29-year-old. Bench’s face is 
impassive. 

A problem with being The Best in 
one area is that you can fail to develop 
in other areas, and you wind up atop the 
heap flapping your arms aimlessly and 
wondering if there are any more heaps 
around. When the hero identity goes, 
if there’s no deeper identity to replace 
it, your head’s on the line. 

Bench isn’t about to fall onto that 
hook. He’s been on the go all winter— 
golf tournaments, TV appearances—and 
he has been singing. True, he sings 
mostly in the shower, but Bench’s 
shower is in the World Champions’ club- 
house, where talent reps, booking man- 
agers and other pilot fish are as close 
as the soap. Thus, he now gets small- 
club dates as a vocalist, singing a kind of 
Midwestern blues—suburban-heartache 
confessions and lonely, bowling-alley 
laments, the painsong of the heartland. 

This reduction of the Best Catcher 
Ever to piano bars isn’t just a hero’s 
comeuppance, but a lesson in mortality 
to those who live vicariously through 
one. “I just don’t know about Johnny,” 
broods Carl, a local banker, implying 
that if you don’t know about Johnny, 
you don’t know about anything. 

Maybe he’s no longer the last true 
baseball hero. Maybe he never really 
was. But he represents a sporting insti- 
tution now almost extinct, so let us 
judge him tenderly. He was this re- 
markable: He had no real rivals. 

Good on you, John Bench, whatever 
you are. i} 
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TED TAYLOR Judging from history, terrorists favor acts of violence 
that show direct evidence of power: gunfire, piracy. 


(Continued from page 72) use, such as 
biological organisms that would kill 
people quickly and that might even re- 
produce. But the fact is that terrorists 
don’t ‘seem to use poisons at all. They 
may in the future but they don’t now. 
oul: Why is this so? 

TAYLOR: Judging from history, terrorists 
favor acts of violence that show direct 
evidence of power: gunfire, piracy, ar- 
son. And plutonium is just another 
poison. There is, in fact, a strong argu- 
ment against nuclear terrorism: As the 
Palestinian Liberation Organization says, 
there is a limit to how far one can go 
before bringing down the wrath of the 
whole world. Still, I don’t think this 
lessens the possibility. If nuclear terror- 
ism occurs, it will not be the work of a 
well-known terrorist group but that of 
some ad hoc guru who is motivated by 
greed or by a monstrous self-delusion 
that has him say “I’m going to show 
the world I’m important.” 

oul: How does this interpretation tie in 
with the nuclear-reactor packages that 
are being sold to traditionally unstable 
countries like Brazil and Pakistan? 
TAYLOR: First of all, any country that 
really wants nuclear weapons, and is 
willing to go after them, can do so, no 
matter what we do to prevent it. The 
basic information and necessary skills 
are generally available and are becom- 
ing more available all the time. A coun- 
try has only to build a small reactor that 
produces plutonium and then extract the 
plutonium. It seems superficial and irra- 
tional for us to say “It’s OK for us and 
the Russians to pair off, but somehow 
the Brazilians’ getting into the act is not 
to be tolerated.” Countries will continue 
to pursue the acquisition of nuclear 
weapons as long as at least five major 
powers behave as if they’re more secure 
with bombs than without them. 

oul: Are there any countries that are not 
interested in nuclear weapons? 

TAYLOR: Yes. There are countries that 
are already familiar with some forms of 
nuclear technology—such as the pluto- 
nium economy—but that have expressed 
the intention not to make nuclear 
weapons. 

oul: What is the plutonium economy? 
TAYLOR: It is one in which the chief 
article of commerce is plutonium. It 
means that nuclear materials are con- 
stantly being recycled through the reac- 
tor to the reprocessing plant and then 
back again to the reactor. The problem 
is that, of the several different types of 
nuclear fuel, a bomb could be made out 
of almost any of them. Thus, a country 
with a plutonium economy and a desire 
not to make nuclear weapons may find 


itself drifting toward nuclear weapons 
anyway, just because of the weapons- 
grade materials within its borders. If one 
of its neighbors has a change in govern- 
ment, the first country may say, “Well, 
we didn’t plan this, but we have 3000 
kilos of plutonium in this reprocessing 
plant and we’re threatened by our neigh- 
bor, so let’s go nuclear.’ One of my 
colleagues calls this drift toward nuclear 
weapons “‘latent proliferation.” It is why 
many of us within the scientific com- 
munity argue for a moratorium on 
plutonium reprocessing. Whatever exists 
now should remain in heavy canisters 
until the world has figured out what to 
do with it. One of the other alternatives, 
of course, is to go ahead with the pluto- 
nium economy. 

oul: Is our plutonium well protected? 
TAYLOR: Not as far as I know. Although 
it is much better protected than it was 
three years ago, I doubt if the regulation 
number of armed guards and barriers 
around the materials would prevent any- 
thing on the scale of Britain’s Great 
Train Robbery—a theft that involved 
no more than 20 heavily armed people. 
Money and most convicts are given 
more protection than is plutonium. 

OUI: Don’t the Russians use the Red 
Army to defend their stock piles? 
TAYLOR: That’s what I’ve heard. But how 
much Red Army? With what weapons? 
oul: How much would safeguards cost? 
TAYLOR: Not very much, but it’s inertia 
and laxity that are the problems, not 
just in the U.S. but in Jamaica, Hong 
Kong, Pakistan, Brazil. 

oul: What does this mean in the long 
run—say 100 years from now? 

TAYLOR: Let’s assume—optimistically but 
not unrealistically—that 50 years from 
now, in the year 2027, the world pop- 
ulation has stabilized at ten billion 
people, and we have zero population 
growth. Let’s also hope that the devel- 
oping Third-World countries somehow 
manage to raise their standards of living 
to the present U.S. level. Now world 
energy consumption turns out to be 12 
times what it is today. So I think we can 
forget about oil and gas. We can forget 
about wind, tidal and hydroelectric 
power. This leaves coal, fission, solar 
energy and fusion. I mention fusion last 
because we really don’t know how to do 
it. But let’s suppose all energy came from 
coal. We'd have to increase the rate of 
coal production up to 50 times what it 
is today, using one or two percent of the 
world’s coal reserves each year. That 
could last for a while, but using that 
much coal might cause serious environ- 
mental problems. We might fill the at- 
mosphere with too much carbon dioxide, 
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TED TAYLOR Our energy consumption may even drop, which would mean poverty—worse than in 
India today—on a huge scale. Any 2027 world sounds unbelievable, but there’s going to be one. 
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causing the “greenhouse effect,” which 
could change world weather patterns 
and possibly melt the polar icecaps. Coal 
is also very dirty, so I don’t think all our 
energy can come from that one source. 
You might then say, “OK, how about 
half of it?” That may give us a little 
more time, but it’s not going to change 
anything. Let’s look, then, at fission, 
since that is what the world seems to be 
moving toward. Using fission would 
mean the creation of 50,000 nuclear 
power plants in something like 100 
countries. There, 1000 reprocessing 
plants would have to reprocess the fuel 
from the 50,000 nuclear plants. We’re 
talking, then, about 1000 links from the 
fuel-fabricating plants to the 50,000 
reactors, and then 1000 links back to 
the reprocessing plants. Eighty million 
kilograms of plutonium would be circu- 
lating world-wide every year. It takes 
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only five kilograms to make a nominal, 
first-generation atomic bomb. So there’d 
be enough plutonium to make more 
than 10,000,000 nuclear weapons each 
year. Is that safeguardable? We have a 
similar problem with fusion. 

oul: Does that leave only solar energy? 
TAYLOR: Sure, solar panels could supply 
as much energy as those 50,000 reac- 
tors. But you’d have to cover five 
percent of the world’s tropical and tem- 
perate land areas with solar collectors. 
OUI: Is it economical? 

TAYLOR: That, of course, is the big ques- 
tion. Many of us believe it is, but we 
haven’t been able to prove it, though 
there have been some encouraging new 
developments in just the past few 
months. I believe that the ultimate safe- 
guard against nuclear violence would be 
a shift to solar energy as quickly as 
possible, on a world-wide scale. But 


solar energy may turn out to be too ex- 
pensive. We might end up burning more 
coal and using more nuclear energy. 

oul: Your whole scenario is based on two 
big assumptions: that the world will be 
able to stabilize its rate of population 
growth and have a universally high 
standard of living. 

TAYLOR: We can make other assump- 
tions: that the population won’t taper 
off, that it will rise as high as 20 billion, 
which makes these problems more ex- 
treme. It really wipes out coal, and pluto- 
nium becomes just another factor. Or 
perhaps the world hits zero population 
growth in the year 2000, or it comes 
down to four billion by the year 2027. 
That means that billions of people will 
die from deprivation, violence, starva- 
tion. In that scenario, our energy con- 
sumption may even drop, which would 
mean poverty—worse than in India to- 
day—on a huge scale. Of course, the 
world may find ways to redo its social 
structures, may become a collection of 
efficiently run kibbutzim. That could be 
a pretty picture. Very low energy con- 
sumption. I'd like to see that. Any 2027 
world sounds unbelievable, but there’s 
going to be one. 

oul: Are we still talking about only 50 
years from now? 

TAYLOR: Yes. Two generations. You'll 
likely be around and I likely won't. I 
guess I’m telling people to ask them- 
selves what kind of world they want. 
Then they should do whatever they can 
to get from here to there. I mentioned 
kibbutzim; I like the idea of local self- 
sufficiency and shared participation. 

oul: What would you say is the biggest 
obstacle to your utopia? 

TAYLOR: Nuclear weapons. We've got to 
get rid of them and the wherewithal 
for making them. But what do we do 
with the bombs physically? We might 
bury them, but plutonium has a half 
life of 25,000 years, and we must worry 
about how it would come back out. One 
way to circumvent nuclear violence is to 
remove the targets: Decentralize, move 
toward small, self-sufficient units relying 
on local natural resources. 

OUI: Doesn’t that mean a return to a 17th 
Century American Indian technology? 
TAYLOR: No, it means we have solar- 
energy plants and the American Indian 
attitude toward the land. We may go 
through hell in between, but we’ll get 
there. And this is all shades of Gandhi, 
Bucky Fuller, Emerson, Jefferson, Soc- 
rates—a whole line of people and com- 
munities. That's why I want to go to 
Israel to see the kibbutzim. I don’t think 
they’re the answer, but I’m curious as to 
how the Israelis live out the problems. 
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WHO RUNS JIMMY CARTER? What the Commission is saying is that the United States was forced out 
of Vietnam by too much democracy at home, thereby losing its credibility as a world military power. 


(Continued from page 46)  criti- 
cism of those who possessed or were 
even thought to possess excessive 
power or wealth. The spirit of 
protest, the spirit of equality, the 
impulse to expose and correct in- 
equities were abroad in the land. 


“Views as to what constitutes the 
precise desirable balance between power 
and liberty, authority and democracy,” 
the report continues, “. . . obviously dif- 
fer. .. . Some fluctuation in the balance 
is not only acceptable but may be essen- 
tial to the effective functioning of con- 
stitutional democracy. At the same time, 
excessive swings may produce either 
too much government or too little au- 
thority. The democratic surge of the 
Sixties raised once again in dramatic 
fashion the issue of whether the pen- 
dulum had swung too far in one direc- 
tion”—i.e., in the direction of liberty 
and democracy. 

The report of the Trilateral Commis- 
sion concludes that the pendulum has 
indeed swung too far. “The vigor of de- 
mocracy in the United States in the Six- 
ties thus contributed to a democratic 
distemper, involving the expansion of 
Governmental activity on the one hand 
and the reduction of Governmental au- 
thority on the other.” [“Distemper. 
1. (a) . . . a specific infectious disease 
of young dogs . . . 2. a deranged condi- 
tion of mind or body; a disorder or dis- 


ease 3. disorder or disturbance, esp. of © 


a political nature,’ The Random House 
Dictionary of the English Language, 
1967 edition—C. S. K.] 

“Finally, a government which lacks 
authority and which is committed to 
substantial domestic programs will have 
little ability, short of a cataclysmic cri- 
sis, to impose on its people the sacrifices 
which may be necessary to deal with 
foreign-policy problems and defense. . . . 
The U.S. Government has given up the 
authority to draft its citizens into the 
Armed Forces and is now committed to 
providing the monetary incentives to 
attract volunteers with a stationary or 
declining percentage of the Gross Na- 
tional Product. . . . The question neces- 
sarily arises, however, of whether in the 
future, if a new threat to security should 
materialize, as it inevitably will at some 
point, the Government will possess the 
authority to command the resources and 
the sacrifices necessary to meet that 
threat. 

“The implications of these potential 
consequences of the democratic distem- 
per extend far beyond the United States. 
For a quarter century, the United States 
was the hegemonic power in a system of 


world order. The manifestations of the 
democratic distemper, however, have al- 
ready stimulated uncertainty among al- 
lies and could well stimulate adventurism 
among enemies. If American citizens 
don’t trust their Government, why 
should friendly foreigners? If Ameri- 
can citizens challenge the authority of 
American Government, why shouldn't 
unfriendly governments? . . . A decline 
in the governability of democracy at 
home means a decline in the influence of 
democracy abroad.” 

Translated from the tortured Trilater- 
alese of the report, what the Commis- 
sion is saying is that the United States 
was forced out of Vietnam by too much 
democracy at home, thereby losing its 
credibility as a world military power— 
and that this trend must be stopped. 
Then comes the most ominous para- 
graph of all: 

“Al Smith once remarked” the re- 
port continues in sober Roman type, 
which is italicized here, “that ‘the only 
cure for the evils of democracy is more 
democracy.’ Our analysis suggests that 
applying that cure at the present time 
could well be adding fuel to the flames. 
Instead some of the problems of govern- 
ance in the United States today stem 
from an ‘excess of democracy. .. . 
Needed, instead, is a greater degree of 
moderation in democracy. 

“In practice, this moderation has two 
major areas of application. First, democ- 
racy is only one way of constituting 
authority, and it is not necessarily a uni- 
versally applicable one. In many situa- 
tions, the claims of expertise, seniority, 
experience and special talents may over- 
ride the claims of democracy as a way 
of constituting authority. . . . The arenas 
where democratic procedures are appro- 
priate are, in short, limited. 

“Second, the effective operation of a 
democratic political system usually re- 
quires some measure of apathy and 
noninvolvement on the part of some in- 
dividuals and groups. In the past, every 
democratic society has had a marginal 
population, of greater or lesser size, 
which has not actively participated in 
politics. In itself, this marginality on the 
part of some groups is inherently un- 
democratic, but it has also been one of 
the factors which has enabled democ- 
racy to function effectively.” 

Astonishingly, the Commission insists 
that it is inherently undemocratic fac- 
tors that enable democracy to function. 
“Marginal social groups, as in the case 
of the blacks, are now becoming full 
participants in the political system. Yet 
the danger of overloading the political 
system with demands which extend its 


functions and undermine its authority 
still remains. Less marginality on the 
part of some groups thus needs to be re- 
placed by more self-restraint on the 
part of all groups... . 

“Democracy is more of a threat to 
itself in the United States than it is in 
either Europe or Japan, where there still 
exist residual inheritances of traditional 
and aristocratic values. In the 
United States, the strength of democracy 
poses a problem for the governability of 
democracy in a way which is not the 
case elsewhere. 

“The vulnerability of democratic gov- 
ernment in the United States thus comes 
not primarily from external threats, 
though such threats are real, nor from 
internal subversion from the left or the 
right, although both possibilities could 
exist, but rather from the internal dy- 
namics of democracy itself in a highly 
educated, mobilized and participant so- 
ciety. . . . A value which is normally 
good in itself is not necessarily -opti- 
mized when it is maximized. We have 
come to recognize that there are po- 
tentially desirable limits to economic 
growth. There are also potentially desir- 
able limits to the indefinite extension of 
political democracy.” 

The Commission ends with several 
recommendations of ways “to restore a 
more equitable relationship between 
governmental authority and popular 
control,” including: 

—centralized economic and social 
planning 

—‘centralization of power within 
Congress” 

—repeal of laws prohibiting political 
contributions by corporations, which 
“serve little useful purpose” 

—improved working conditions to 
reduce pressure for “industrial democ- 
racy modeled on patterns of political 
democracy” 

—“a program ... to lower the job 
expectations of those who receive a col- 
lege education” 

—such limitations on freedom of the 
press as “prior restraint” of what news- 
papers may publish in unspecified “un- 
usual circumstances,” the assurance “‘to 
the government [of] the right and the 
ability to withhold information at the 
source,” “moving promptly to rein- 
state the law of libel as'a necessary and 
appropriate check upon the abuses of 
power by the press,” and press councils 
enforcing “standards of professional- 
ism,” the “alternative [to which] could 
well be regulation by the government.” 

The Crisis of Democracy was pre- 
sented to the full membership of the 
Trilateral Commission on May 30-31, 
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WHO RUNS JIMMY CARTER? Carter’s membership on the Trilateral Commission had its origins in 
David Rockefeller’s desire to install Zbigniew Brzezinski in a high foreign-policy-making role. 


1975, at a plenary meeting at the ultra- 
modern convention complex outside 
Kyoto, Japan. “It looked like one of 
those meetings of S.M.E.R.S.H. they al- 
ways have in Ian Fleming movies,” says 
one observer. “You know—the ones 
where they carve up the world and say 
‘James Bond must die!’” Jimmy Carter 
and Walter Mondale were in attendance. 
Carter’s presence was the most flam- 
boyant of all. Newsweek was sufficiently 
impressed to begin its story of the Kyoto 
meeting with a reference to Carter’s 
campaign activities at the meeting— 
almost a year before his primary plural- 
ities brought him to national prominence. 
Carter spent much of his time huddled 
with Zbigniew Brzezinski, who, speaking 
from the dais, praised Carter's candi- 
dacy in front of the Commissioners. 

When The Crisis of Democracy was 
presented, a lively discussion ensued. 
One Commissioner said that the report 
would do well to balance its focus on 
governability with an equal concern for 
protection of the rights of citizens. An- 
other Commissioner agreed, suggesting 
that it might be more appropriate to ex- 
amine the excesses of the governors than 
those of the governed. Another insisted 
that the need was not for “less democ- 
racy,” that, contrary to the pessimism of 
the report, recent developments indicate 
“triumph” and a “finest hour” for Amer- 
ican democracy. 

Throughout the debate on the report, 
Jimmy Carter remained conspicuously 
silent. “He just sat there trying to look 
statesmanlike,” says one observer. He 
did not have to be concerned that he 
would read about his abstention in 
the next day’s New York Times, because 
the ground rules under which reporters 
were admitted to the meeting forbade 
them—as if in accordance with the re- 
port’s advocacy of prior restraint and 
secrecy—from attributing statements to 
Commissioners by name. 

THE MAKING OF JIMMY CARTER 1973 

Jimmy Carter was appointed to the 
Trilateral Commission by David Rocke- 
feller in the fall of 1973. It is surprising 
to find Carter, who did not become 
known nationally until the spring of 
1976, sitting as an equal with global 
luminaries of the stature of Giovanni 
Agnelli, usually considered the most 
powerful man in Italy, the chief execu- 
tive officers of two out of three of the 
world’s largest banks, the former for- 
eign minister of West Germany, the 
current foreign minister of Japan, the 
head of the world’s largest oil company, 
the head of the United States’ largest 
oil company, partners of several of 


the most powerful investment-banking 
houses on earth and the cream of Jap- 
anese industry and finance, including 
the heads of the Bank of Tokyo, Sony, 
Hitachi, Seiko, Datsun and Toyota. 
What was an obscure Southern peanut 
warehouseman and local politician with 
no national—let alone international— 
reputation doing in such company? 

Carter’s membership on the Trilater- 
al Commission had its origins in David 
Rockefeller’s desire to install Zbigniew 
Brzezinski in a high State Department 
or White House foreign-policy-making 
role in the Administration taking office 
in January 1977. It was Rockefeller’s 
feeling that his efforts to construct a 
post-Vietnam world order were being 
hampered by Henry Kissinger’s neo- 
Metternichian balance-of-powers ap- 
proach. Kissinger and Nixon wanted to 
broker a triangular alliance between the 
United States, China and Russia that 
would give those three national govern- 
ments the strength to negotiate with their 
emerging common adversary: the devel- 
oping world—most immediately, the 
Arab and Iranian oil producers. Rocke- 
feller believed that the international 
banking community, of which he is the 
most influential member, and the mul- 
tinational corporations that form its 
clientele would pay the price for such 
a deal. The national interest of the U. S. 
as a sovereign state would be put be- 
fore the profits of the multinationals that 
are headquartered in the U.S. but, be- 
cause of their global operations, have 
been rapidly sloughing off their national 
allegiance. 

David Rockefeller envisioned the for- 
mation of a smaller, tighter, less grandi- 
ose and more manageable triangle than 
the one his brother, Nixon and Kissinger 
were trying to pull together: a gentle- 
men’s agreement among the United 
States, Japan and Western Europe that 
would be able to resist, and ultimately 
profit from, the economic demands of 
the rest of the world. The Trilateral 
world would be the new model of 
yesterday’s Free World—with the anti- 
communism dropped and the under- 
developed countries added to the 
enemies list. Brzezinski has called his 
ultimate goal “a community of the de- 
veloped nations.” The ideological bag- 
gage of the post-World War Two era 
would be jettisoned and replaced with a 
naked economic self-justification that 
could have been lifted from the late 
Lyndon B. Johnson’s characterization 
of the Communist bloc while addressing 
troops in Korea: “They want what we 
got, but we ain’t gonna give it to’em.” 

This Trilateral entente was not, how- 


ever, to be brokered by the national 
governments of the three regions. It was 
to be directly negotiated by representa- 
tives of the industrial and financial 
communities involved. Rockefeller sub- 
scribed to the view expressed by U.S. 
industrialist John Diebold in the fall 
1973 issue of Foreign Policy in an arti- 
cle titled “Multinational Corpora- 
tions: Why Be Scared of Them?” in 
which Diebold maintained that “the 
logical and eventual development [of the 
increased role of multinational corpora- 
tions] . . . would be the end of nation- 
ality and national governments as we 
know them.” Which was all right by 
David Rockefeller, who was worried by 
the prospect of increased regulation and 
taxation of the multinationals by nation- 
al governments. Rockefeller did not 
want to stick any feathers in the caps of 
the national governments that Diebold 
saw withering away—much to the con- 
venience of the multinationals—by al- 
lowing them to broker the Trilateral 
entente. Multinational corporations don’t 
want nations—they want mu/tinations. 

David Rockefeller considers himself 
to be a citizen of the world. His bank’s 
and his family’s business interests are 
worldwide. He is as comfortable con- 
versing in French as in English. He 
spends as much of his time as possible 
on the tiny Caribbean island of St.- 
Barthélemy, a French possession, where 
his tightly guarded compound is ap- 
proachable only by sea. He does not 
spend any time futzing around in Al- 
bany or Washington like Nelson. To 
David Rockefeller, the national inter- 
ests of the United States are parochial 
and particularistic, the sentimental pre- 
occupations of smaller minds than his— 
such as that of his older brother, patron 
of that largest of small minds, Henry 
Kissinger—not to mention the vast ma- 
jority of the American people. 

David Rockefeller thus set about to 
replace Kissinger with the ambitious 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, a streamlined prac- 
titioner of Realpolitik who harbors no 
anachronistic attachment to those values 
traditionally expressed through Amer- 
ica’s national Government which might 
get in the way of world trade. 

It is, however, considered gauche to 
campaign publicly for the job of Na- 
tional Security Advisor to the President. 
One of the main reasons for setting up 
the Trilateral Commission, therefore, 
was to supply Brzezinski with a forum 
in which to campaign privately. There 
was, Moreover, a technicality: Brzezin- 
ski would have to be appointed to one 
or both of these posts by a President. 
Therefore, no sooner had Rockefeller 


WHO RUNS JIMMY CARTER? Carter had no powerful constituency to satisfy—or to rely on. He had 
no backlog of political debts to pay or to collect should he be elected President. 


and Brzezinski set up the Trilateral 
Commission in the summer of 1973 
than they began casting about for a poli- 
tician whom they could project into the 
Presidency in 1976. 

Carter came to Rockefeller and Brze- 
zinski’s attention via several paths. Car- 
ter met with Rockefeller at least once in 
1971, as indicated in his appointments 
book, now in the Georgia state archives. 
The page for November 23, 1971, reads 
as follows: 


7:454.M. — Arrive Dobbins AFB 
4 Dobbins Gate 
8:00 4.M. Depart Lockheed Jet 
Star 
10:00 a.M. Teterboro Airport, N.Y. 
12:30 P.M. Lunch 
Board of Directors 
Dining Room 
The Chase Manhattan 
Bank 
David Rockefeller 
3:00P.M. Depart Teterboro 
5:00 P.M. Arrive Atlanta 


Carter was subsequently noticed by 
W. Averell Harriman, former governor 
of New York, former ambassador to the 
United Nations, a senior investment 
banker and certifiable grand old man of 
the Democratic Party, who touted Car- 
ter to Milton Katz, director of inter- 
national-law studies at Harvard and 
chairman of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, publisher of the 
ubiquitous Foreign Policy. Katz, in turn, 
touted Carter to David Rockefeller. 

Simultaneously Carter was organizing 
a series of unusual overseas-trade mis- 
sions for which he traveled to Europe 
and Japan to promote the sale of 
Georgia products abroad. Foremost 
among Georgia products is, of course, 
Coca-Cola. In the course of developing 
his trade missions, Carter caught the 
eye of Coca-Cola chairman J. Paul Aus- 
tin, a Trilateral Commissioner who was 
a sizable contributor to Carter’s guber- 
natorial campaign. Austin commended 
the Georgia governor to David Rocke- 
feller’s attention. It might, in fact, be 
argued that Carter’s personally conduct- 
ed trade junkets were organized more 
for the purpose of commending himself 
to Austin and Rockefeller’s attention 
than for flogging his state’s products— 
i.e., that the main Georgia product he 
was promoting abroad was himself. 

Sometime in 1973, Carter, while 
on one of his trade visits to Europe, ac- 
cepted an invitation to dine with David 
Rockefeller at Rockefeller’s palatial 
home in London. At this dinner, Rocke- 
feller asked Carter to join his Com- 
mission, intimating that if he did so, 
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Rockefeller would line up the entire. 


global foreign-policy establishment be- 
hind Carter’s Presidential candidacy. 

Brzezinski was extremely impressed 
with Carter’s political finesse. “He was 
discussing his Presidential candidacy 
with a group of American newsmen” 
during a Trilateral meeting, Brzezinski 
recalls. “There were hostile and sardon- 
ic questions. It struck me that here was 
an intelligent and cool guy who could 
not be provoked. He also had a clear 
scheme for how he would proceed to the 
nomination.” 

Rockefeller and Brzezinski’s most im- 
portant consideration was the need to 
induct a Presidential candidate into 
the foreign-policy establishment who, if 
elected, would be beholden to no other 
constituency. This ruled out such men 
who were considered Presidential con- 
tenders in 1973 as: 

—Senator Edward Kennedy, who was 
seen as having too large a personal fol- 
lowing based on the Kennedy name and 
his effective liberal work in the Senate 
and as carrying with him the liability of 
Chappaquiddick; 

—Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, 
whose personal popularity was enor- 
mous and whose ties to the major unions 
were so strong that he would not fall in 
line with the Trilateral Commission’s 
subordination of the interests of labor 
to those of management; 

—Senator Henry Jackson, whose re- 
lationship with huge West Coast de- 
fense contractors such as Boeing would 


make him relatively independent of the 
Trilateral Commission’s support and al- 
low him to mount a strong defense of 
Israel, which would conflict with the 
policies of David Rockefeller’s Chase 
Manhattan Bank, which is financial ad- 
visor to Egypt and has extensive deal- 
ings with other Arab countries. 

Carter, by contrast, had no such pow- 
erful constituency to satisfy—or to rely 
on. He had no backlog of political debts 
to pay or to collect should he be elected 
President. The deal was simple: All Car- 
ter had to do was promise to appoint 
Brzezinski to high office and give him 
the sort of free rein that Nixon had giv- 
en Kissinger, and the entire resources of 
David Rockefellers pyramid of influ- 
ence would be at his disposal both in 
the following three years—during which 
it would do all in its power to get him 
nominated and elected—and in the en- 
suing eight years, during which it would 
help him govern. Harvard professor 
Samuel P. Huntington, the Trilateral 
Commission's chief expert on domestic 
political operations, has written that 
Harry Truman “made a point of bring- 
ing a substantial number of . . . Repub- 
lican bankers and Wall Street lawyers 
into his Administration. He went to the 
existing sources of power in the country 
to get the help he needed in ruling the 
country. . . . Truman had been able to 
govern the country with the cooperation 
of a relatively small number of Wall 
Street lawyers and bankers.” This dy- 
namic was driven home to Carter: If he 
wanted to be another Truman, he should 
play ball with the Trilateral Commis- 
sion, under the cover of which today’s 
Wall Street lawyers and Republican 
bankers had opened an uptown office. 

Carter realized that he was being of- 
fered a unique opportunity to short-cut 
the tedious process of deal-making with 
backslapping local pols, which was the 
conventional way of securing a Presiden- 
tial nomination. This way he could by- 
pass the smoke-filled rooms of the past 
and proceed directly to a seat in the 
nonsmoking section. There would be, of 
course, a crucial difference between Tru- 
man’s relationship with the Wall Street 
establishment and Carter’s. When Tru- 
man made his arrangement with Wall 
Street, he was already President of the 
United States. He thus dealt from a posi- 
tion of formidable administrative and 
legal power. Wall Street helped Harry 
Truman, but it didn’t invent him. Car- 
ter, by contrast, made his pact with the 
Trilateral Commission when he was a 
nobody. His listing on the roster of the 
Commission was the first time anyone 
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outside of Georgia had thought enough 
of his name to put it on anything—and 
they could have as easily substituted the 
name of Reuben Askew, in which case 
Jimmy Carter would have been back in 
Plains shelling peanuts on January 20, 
1977. Gerald Rafshoon, Carter’s media 
specialist, told Playboy reporter Robert 
Scheer that Carter's selection to the Tri- 
lateral Commission was “one of the 
most fortunate accidents of the early 
campaign and critical to his building 
support where it counted.” The business 
about “fortunate accidents” is nonsense. 
David Rockefeller does not appoint 
people to commissions by accident. The 
purpose of making an ambitious politi- 
cal unknown a member of the most 
powerful private association in the 
world was to indebt him deeply to it. 
CENSORSHIP AT THE DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION 

Jimmy Carter's Rockefeller connec- 
tion would be common knowledge today 
if Alex Garnish had had his way. Gar- 
nish, a refrigeration engineer by trade, 
was a Massachusetts delegate to the 
Democratic _National Convention. On 
the night that Trilateral Commissioner 
Walter F. Mondale was nominated to the 
Vice-Presidency, Garnish was recog- 
nized by chairwoman Lindy Boggs to 
nominate one Gary Benoit, a fellow 
Massachusetts delegate, for the Vice- 
Presidential spot. Under the rules of the 
convention, this gave Garnish the right 
to speak before the cameras for ten 
minutes. He made his way to the podi- 
um and began as follows: 

“It is an old cliché in politics that a 
good ticket is a balanced ticket. We need 
to balance our ticket. Now, what I am 
going to tell you is not going to be very 
popular. I hate to be the bearer of bad 
tidings on this joyous occasion. But I 
plead with you to judge what I am going 
to say on whether it is true, not on the 
fact it makes you very uncomfortable. 

“A powerful, big-money group wants 
to take over the Democratic Party. 
Behind the scenes, the fat cats and limou- 
sine liberals of the Eastern establish- 
ment have moved in to manipulate our 
party. The grim truth is that the Carter 
bandwagon runs on Standard Oil, not 
peanut oil.” 
~ No sooner did this bon mot pass Gar- 
nish’s lips than he was ruled out of order 
and escorted hurriedly from the rostrum. 
Boggs acted on a rule to the effect that 
no speaker was permitted to say any- 
thing derogatory about anyone whose 
name had been placed in nomination. 

But, though Garnish’s words may have 
been out of order at the Carter-dominat- 
ed Democratic Convention, they are very 
much in order now. Here is how the re- 


frigeration engineer would have con- 
tinued if he had not been frozen out: 


While the people mistakenly be- 
lieve the grass roots have spoken, it 
is a small cabal of men closely tied 
to the Rockefeller empire who engi- 
neered the nomination of Jimmy 
Carter. The Rockefellers want the 
American people to have the choice 
between the Rockedems and the 
Rockepubs. 

The Rockefeller establishment is 
not content just to own the G.O.P. 
Because the Rockefellers own assets 
in 125 nations, they need to control 
American foreign policy whether 
the Republicans or the Democrats 
are in the White House. 


After going into Carter’s relationship 
with David Rockefeller, Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski and the Trilateral Commission, 
Garnish would have continued: 


would have 


The party of Jefferson and Jack- 
son has been grabbed by monopo- 
lists. . . . The Carter clan does not 
want you to know that they sold out 
to the establishment in order to get 
the nomination. A Jimmy Carter 
Administration will be controlled 
by the big-money boys, not grass- 
roots Americans. There will be no 
real tax reform and our foreign 
policy will be tailor-made to suit the 
Rockefeller empire, just as Henry 
Kissinger has done under Nixon 
and Ford. 

We can balance our ticket by 
having one candidate who belongs 
to the Rockefellers and one who be- 
longs to the people. Therefore, I 
place in nomination for the office 
of Vice-President Gary Benoit of 
Massachusetts. 


If this speech had been delivered, it 
(Continued on page 134) 
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SEX TAPE LETTERS She didn’t even bother looking for her suit; 
she just climbed out and went back to her husband. 


(Continued from page 28) funny and 
sexy at the same time. We were at the 
deep end of the pool and Kay was hold- 
ing onto the edge of the pool. Just as I 
was about to come, Kay loosened her 
grip and we both went underwater. I 
was so close to orgasm that I just 
couldn’t bear to let go of Kay, even 
though our thrashing around only sent 
us both deeper into the water. Then I 
realized that Kay’s body had gone limp. 
All of a sudden, I became terrified that 
we'd both drown (what an embarrass- 
ment for the company!) and I paddled 
my way back to the surface. Kay came 
up spluttering and coughing. She didn’t 
even bother looking for her suit; she 
just climbed out and went back to her 
husband. I lost the account, but I felt 
worse about losing Kay. To this day, I 
remember how her breasts floated like 
melons in the moonlight. However, in 
the past two years, I've kept my aquatic 
sex life confined to the bathtub. 

RALPH L. 

Kansas City, Missouri 


I had a homosexual experience when 
I was 15 (my scout leader went down 
on me at camp) and I’ve had recurring 
guilty feelings about it ever since. It felt 
good, you see, and I’ve been terrified 
ever since that deep down I'm really a 
fairy. That fear was intensified a couple 
of months ago when I picked up a girl 
who just loved to give head. That part 
was OK. In fact, it was terrific. She 
could deep-throat with the best of them, 
she never used her teeth and she used 
just the right pressure to caress my balls. 
I was just about to come when she stuck 
her middle finger up my ass. I felt a 
thrill that I never experienced before. 
Then I got scared. If I liked a finger, I'd 
probably love a cock, was what I 
thought. Jesus Christ! I'm a queer after 
all. I screamed and the girl jerked her 
finger out. I haven’t fucked anybody 
since then and I don’t know what to do. 
Maybe I'd better go see a shrink. 
JONATHAN D. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


I was frightened the first time I had 
sex—that is, the first time I copulated 
with a woman. I'd had some prior ad- 
ventures of the oral variety and I’d had 
the obligatory homosexual jerkoff in my 
high school locker room. But the first 
time I tried to make love the “right” 
way, I was scared that I wouldn’t be 
potent. You see, I was still in the habit 
of masturbating, and though my friends 
told me not to believe those old wives’ 
tales that impotence could be the result, 
I worried about it. Naturally, my worry 


became a self-fulfilling prophecy. I 
thought I was doomed to a life of unful- 
fillment and looked for a philosophical 
basis on which to accept this. Then, a 
week later, I shared a bottle of wine with 
the same girl. We started fooling around, 
and before I knew it, I'd slipped inside 
her. At first I thought I had gotten the 
wrong orifice, but her lubrication—and 
her expressions—assured me otherwise. 
I proceeded to bring my first act of in- 
tercourse to a surprisingly satisfactory 
conclusion. 

WARREN Z. 

Buffalo, New York 


The most frightening thing that can 
happen during sex, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, is to lose your concentration. 
You find suddenly that you’re just not 
together mentally. It happens to me 
occasionally: My mind will wander, 
right in the middle of a good screw, and 
I lose my feeling for what I’m doing. 
If the girl is sensitive, she can tell, and 
then she won’t be able to respond the 
way I want. I’ve also had girls sud- 
denly turn off in the middle of a good 
fuck. One second she’ll be totally in- 
volved—or at least acting like it—the 
next second she'll be a-long way off, 
and I'll be wondering if it’s possible to 
bring her back. 

FRANCIS N. 
Stockton, California 


Sex and food 

I had a postmidnight argument with 
my girlfriend and stormed out of our 
apartment. There was nothing unusual 
about that: Esmeralda had an imperious 
attitude that matched her Spanish-prin- 
cess looks. I’m not so spoiled as she, but 
I’ve always had the temperament of an 
arachnid, so we had our share of argu- 
ments—and it wasn’t unusual for me to 
camp out for a few days, now and then, 
at a nearby hotel. I rather enjoyed those 
stays, because they refreshed my spirit. 
It was good to get away, briefly anyway, 
from Esmeralda’s ravenous whims—and 
also from the debilitating luxury in 
which we lived. 

That morning, though, when I awoke, 
my head throbbing with regrets for I 
could barely remember what, I felt a 
pang of despair. I felt it directly in my 
dick, too, because it was my birthday, 
and I had planned to celebrate by taking 
Esmeralda out for dinner and dancing— 
upright or supine, she was the best 
dancer I’d ever seen—followed by a sex 
orgy for two. My deprived joint kept 
reminding me of my dereliction as I 
moped through the morning, lingering 
over several cups of coffee in the sterile 
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little restaurant downstairs. I took a 
long walk, which didn’t help much, then 
spent most of the afternoon sleeping— 
and dreaming of my lady. I woke up 
still feeling lousy and was trying to 
think of something positive when the 
phone rang. It was she. “Since it’s your 
birthday,” she said, “I thought I would 
bury the hatchet. In fact, I baked you a 
cake.” Not only was I surprised to hear 
that, I was absolutely astonished when 
she came to my room in a satin gown, 
bearing a bottle of champagne and a 
cardboard box containing the aforemen- 
tioned cake. It was a simple sponge job, 
but on the top, using her experience as 
an art student, she’d drawn a picture 
with frosting of different colors. It was a 
picture of herself, naked, with arms and 
legs wide apart and all apertures gaping. 
A tantalizing daub of pink highlighted 
the crotch. A number of candles were 
scattered around the box; “I thought 
you'd like to stick them in,” she said. 
“Yeah,” I said, grabbing her. She was 
naked under the gown, and wet. In mo- 
ments, I had her on the bed, in virtually 
the same position that she had portrayed 
on the cake. I decided to put my candle 
where it would do the most good, and 
she was more than agreeable. She came 
after no more than a dozen strokes of 
the sideways variety and continued to 
come every few minutes thereafter as I 
progressively opened up her tunnel with 
slow, circular probes. I thought we 
would wash out on the tide of her juices; 
when I came, something inside her 
seemed to jump. After some semicoma- 
tose moments, she popped the cham- 
pagne and I started licking the frosting 
off the cake. It wasn’t long before the 
symbolism of that activity got to both of 
us and we started fucking again. It was 
a marathon session that had us both 
screaming at the end. 
WAYNE G. 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


While my wife was away recently, I 
had an experience with sex and food 
that I'll never forget. I've always hated 
shopping in supermarkets, but I had to 
keep some food in the house, because 
there aren't many restaurants near 
where I live, and I frequently work late 
at home. My first trip to the local 
supermarket was more pleasant than I 
expected, because it was so nicely air- 
conditioned. On my second trip, I was 
pushing my cart past the canned corn 
when I passed a female—and was sud- 
denly filled with total desire for her. 

This woman had dark-brown hair and 
was casually dressed. Her body, which 
was on the short side compared with 
those of the other women in my life, 
was neither lean nor fleshy but solidly 
athletic and teasingly tan. Her face was 


cheerleader-perfect. I took all of this in 
as we passed each other, and as soon as 
I had the full picture, I had an irre- 
sistible urge to clasp her to me, partly 
because the size and conformation of 
her body seemed just right for mine. 
Almost by reflex, I picturéd us making 
love—and instinctively I knew that she 
had, too (I go on the assumption that 
what you feel for somebody else is what 
they feel for you, and believe me, it’s 
right seven times out of ten). I had no 
intention of letting this lady join the 
blonde in the powder room of my 
memory, so I caught up to her in the 
fresh-vegetable section, where she was 
slyly fingering a provocatively shaped 
pepper. I asked if it were hot enough 
for her. She said that if it weren’t for 
the high-powered air-conditioning sys- 
tem, things could get out of control. I 
told her that if she appreciated the frosty 
temperatures in the supermarket, she 
probably kept her own place pretty cool. 
“It’s cool enough,” she said, and I re- 
sponded by lining up my cart directly 
behind hers. She blushed under her tan 
but kept her cool, as did I. I could feel 
the blood rushing to my neglected groin 
as we made our way through the 
express-check-out lane, then through 
seeing-eye doors that seemed to wink at 
us, out to the parking lot. I got into my 
car and followed her through a maze of 
tree-lined streets to a circular driveway 
that took us to a pink stucco house sur- 
rounded by a haphazard garden. “Help 
me bring my groceries in,” she said. | 
was more than willing. Of course, I had 
to bring my own in, too, because it was 
hot out and the perishables would spoil. 
When we had the last bag inside 
and she was starting to put things 
into the refrigerator, I was so taken 
with her form that I put one of my 
hands on her. She put one of hers on 
mine and held it firm. Then she led me 
to a bedroom decked out with fluffy 
fabrics and. toys and pushed me down 
on a seemingly bottomless quilt. In 
minutes, she had lowered herself onto 
my erect penis and was screwing with 
great self-control—and commanding in- 
tensity. I watched her features convulse 
with pleasure; as she came, her eyes 
rolled back in her head. Then I let her 
body roll back and went to work on 
her—in first position—as she had on me. 
By the time I came, she was weeping 
and talking out of her head. When she 
recovered, she suggested that we stuff 
her pepper with my tuna and have 
dinner together, which we did, in the 
nude. It was a howling success and a 
bang-up show, and we intend to replay 
it the next time our spouses are both out 
of town. 
FRANK I. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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WHO RUNS JIMMY CARTER? The Trilateral Commission was set up, in large part, to enable the multi- 
nationals to make their contribution to the next President's campaign in the form of prestige. 
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(Continued from page 131) electrified 
the convention. It would have explained 
the Carter “phenomenon” to millions of 
voters and changed the course of a close 
election. For all the televised yawning 
about how totally orchestrated, how 
thoroughly predictable the Democratic 
Convention was, nobody could have 
anticipated Garnish’s outpouring of dis- 
concerting truth. But when the unex- 
pected finally happened, when somebody 
actually started speaking lines that 
weren't in the script, the media assumed 
that Garnish must be a kook and a 
crank; they never bothered to find out 
what he had planned to tell his fellow 
delegates—let alone to determine wheth- 
er his charges were true. 
e 
WHY NOT THE BEST? 

The law firms, the investment banks, 
the corporations and the men who rep- 
resent them on the Trilateral Commis- 
sion are, with the exception of Jimmy 
Carter, not new to American Govern- 
ment. Far from it: For years, sophisti- 
cated analysts have observed that high 
officials of the State Department, the 
Defense Department and the Central In- 
telligence Agency have been drawn from 
their ranks and have conducted a so- 
called “bipartisan foreign policy” on 
their behalf. But never before has this 
foreign-policy elite tried to gain direct 
control of the Presidency. 

There are several reasons why the for- 
eign-policy establishment has seized the 
reins of domestic Government. 

First, its efforts to conserve and ex- 
tend its power overseas have been frus- 
trated everywhere, from Indochina to 
Greece to Italy to Angola. So the for- 
eign-policy elite took its experience at 
installing “cooperative” national leaders 
abroad and turned its sights inward on 
the biggest prize of all: the United States 
Presidency. 

Zbigniew Brzezinski has expressed the 
underlying reason why it has become 
necessary for the foreign-policy estab- 
lishment to have one of its own members 
in the White House. “Resist as it might,” 
he wrote recently, “the American system 
is compelled gradually to accommodate 
itself to this emerging international con- 
text, with the U.S. Government called 
upon to negotiate, to guarantee and, to 
some extent, to protect the various ar- 
rangements that have been contrived 
even by private business.” The multi- 
national corporations now require a 
President who can be counted on as ne- 
gotiator, guarantor and protector of their 
private arrangements. They can no long- 
er leave the selection of the President up 


to chance—that is, up to the democratic 
process. 

The multinationals’ problem was com- 
pounded by the new campaign-financing 
law, which limits individual contribu- 
tions to $1000. In the past, bankers, 
lawyers and executives of the multina- 
tionals could give as much as they want- 
ed to a Presidential contender. This 
power of the purse over Presidential 
campaigns was an effective form of posi- 
tive control over the selection process. 
But the new law made it necessary for 
the multinationals to find a way of sup- 
porting a candidate that didn’t involve a 
direct cash contribution. The Trilateral 
Commission was set up, in large part, 
to enable the multinationals to make 
their contribution to the next President’s 
campaign not in the form of dollars with 
which to build a prestigious image but 
in the form of prestige itself. What Car- 
ter’s listing as a Trilateral Commissioner 
said to status-conscious editors of tele- 
vision networks, newsmagazines and 
newspapers was that it was not Udall, 
not Church, not Fred Harris, not Milton 
Shapp but this Carter guy who was to 
be taken seriously. 

Lastly, Professor Alan Wolfe, of 
Berkeley, whose book The Limits of 
Legitimacy will be published by The 
Free Press, has argued that there is no 
longer any room for the foreign-policy 
elite in the Republican Party. “Excluded 
by the zealous ideologs of the Repub- 
lican right from playing a major role in 
that party,” Wolfe says, “Wall Street 
investment bankers, who traditionally 
had cast their lot with both parties, are 
leaning more toward open identification 
with the Democrats. 

“One important sign of this shift is 
the role of David Rockefeller in organ- 
izing the Trilateral Commission, which 
now sees itself as the primary supplier 
of both people and ideas to the Carter 
Administration.” 

The Republican right has for years 
harbored a devil theory by which the 
Wall Street investment community is 
trying to create a socialist world gov- 
ernment. Its chief culprits are not the 
Communists, as most people suppose, 
but the Rockefeller family. One of the 
right’s basic tracts is, in fact, called 
“The Capitalist Conspiracy.” In reality, 
the right’s analysis is overblown. The 
foreign-policy establishment does not 
want an overtly socialist world govern- 
ment—merely a private alliance of the 
elites of the United States, Western 
Europe and Japan that will be able to 
get national governments to enforce 
their policies, which include socialist- 
style central economic planning. And 


the Rockefellers are not mustache-twirl- 
ing comic-book villains plotting a sinister 
capitalist conspiracy; they are simply the 
most influential, ambitious and cunning 
capitalists. Nevertheless, the fears of the 
right have forced Wall Street out of the 
Republican Party, out of domestic bipar- 
tisanism and into Democratic national 
politics, where it has successfully—and, 
by and large, secretly—fielded its first 
President. 

We need not ask Carter whether he 
approves of the Trilateral Commission’s 
recommendations on limiting democ- 
racy. Carter’s candidacy is itself an ex- 
ercise in the limitation of democracy. An 
obscure politician comes out of nowhere 
to grab the nomination from men whose 
careers, if nothing to write home about, 
are at least known to the public. He 
utters populist mouthings while his true 
base of support is not among the elec- 
torate but among international bankers 
and officers of multinational corpora- 
tions. The fact is that the United States 
today is starved for democracy. For two 
and a half years, it had an appointed 
President who vetoed 58 acts of an 
elected Congress. The government of 
New York City is in the hands of an 
appointed Emergency Financial Control 
Board composed of businessmen and 
bankers who hold no public office. (This 
board is, coincidentally enough, also in- 
timately connected with David Rocke- 
feller and the Trilateral Commission, as 
explained in this writer’s article “There 
Are 8,000,000 Stories in the Naked City 
and This Is the Last One” in the No- 
vember 1976 Playboy.) The public- 
school system of Boston is being run by 
a single Federal judge. Jimmy Carter 
recognized the desire of the public for 
democratic control of Government—the 
so-called “anti-Washington” sentiment 
the media say Carter plays to—and pan- 
dered to it with demagogic cynicism. 

The first President in America’s his- 
tory to promise not to lie has told a 
whopper. Speaking on all three televi- 
sion networks at once, he vilified a 
nameless political and economic elite 
and castigated unholy, self-perpetuating 
alliances between money and _ politics. 
One is, presumably, permitted to infer 
that the speaker had not himself been re- 
cruited into such an elite and was not 
himself a member of such an alliance. 
Jimmy Carter’s service on and sponsor- 
ship by the Trilateral Commission 
means that these statements are lies so 
bald, so shameless, so outrageous, that 
they shame the Presidency. 

There is only one defense against 
Jimmy Carter’s big lie, and America is 
entitled to it at once: the whole truth. @ 
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Sweating blood 

Craig S. Karpel, author of this 
month’s Who Runs Jimmy 
Carter?, has always made 
creative use of paranoia. He 
wrote the ultimate treatise 
on the subject for us, The 
Power of Positive Paranoia 
(May 1975). Below we find 
him in a paranoid’s paradise, 
the garden of Gethsemane, 
where Jesus sweated blood, an- 
ticipating his future. “There 
are two gardens of Gethse- 
mane,” Karpel reports, “and 
both compete for the German 
ladies in orthopedic shoes. 
The one in the picture is run 
by Franciscans, but down a 
ways is the Russian Orthodox 
franchise.” Karpel also sus- 
pects there are two Carters. 
“The one we think we elected 
and the one we elected.” 
Paranoia or prophecy? 
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Dementia tiber alles 


Barry Hansen, above, who 
wrote this month’s Dr. De- 
mento’s History of Dirty 
Discs, also hosts a _ Los 
Angeles radio show that plays 
everything from (Do You 
Like) Boobs a Lot? to Bozo 
the Clown records. Hansen is 


crepes suzette. We then invited 
ladies who wanted to be sim- 
ilarly made over to write in, 
with the promise that the best 
entry would win. Well, ‘the 
letters were incroyable! One 
girl wanted to flash an 
Antonioized beaver in OUI 
because she didn’t know what 
else to give her parents for 
their 25th wedding anniver- 
sary. Good thinking. Our 
contest is now officially closed. 
Watch for the winner. 


Here is Eileen taking a 
coffee break from her Oul 
photo shooting. She breaks 
very nicely, don’t you think? 


Dr. Demento. 
oul: How did you amass your 
60,000 records? 
HANSEN: I shop at Salvation 
Army stores and at jukebox- 
outlet shops. My parents 
wanted me to be a pianist but 
I was better at the phono- 
graph. I loved fragile 78s. 
oul: Where does your name 
come from? 
HANSEN: I was asked to play 
records from my collection 
on a d.j.s show and some- 
body—maybe it was a sec- 
retary—said, “You’d have to 
be demented to play that.” 
The phones at the station 
started to light up and 
they asked me back. I got 
a show. And also a name. 
oul: Do you get weird mail 
from your fans? 

HANSEN: I got lots of cock- 
roaches when I played The 
Cockroach that Ate Cin- 
cinnati. That’s a favorite. 
oul: What are your plans? 
HANSEN: To tour with my 
Festival of Dementia. 


Antonio contest 
In our June issue, model- 
creator Antonio turned two 
plain Janes into sizzling 
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not low taste. 


Most low tar cigarettes are a tasteless version 
of something else. Not Winston Lights. 
Winston Lights have low tar. But they also have 
taste. If you're sacrificing taste for low 


numbers, youre smoking the wrong cigaette. 
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g Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


